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prologue 


OR    nearly     three     thousand 
years  the  drama  has  been  to  the 
world  one  of  its  chief  sources,  not 
only  of  entertainment,  but  of  cult- 
ure  and  education ;   nor  will    it 
perish  from  the  earth  so  long  as 
human  institutions  shall  endure.   Its 
immortality  is  as  fully  assured  as 
the   immortality   of  poetry,   music 
and  painting,  with  which  it  is  inti- 
mately associated.     At  times   the 
caprice  of  fashion  may  lend  its  allure- 
ments to  different  forms  of  enjoyment ; 
\Wt  times  authors  and  managers  may 
'  fall  short  of  accomplishment  through 
ignorance   or  incapacity,  while   great 
actors  are  not  always  with  us.     But 
at  such  times  the  drama  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth.     Even  during  the 
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long  slumber  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  v/as  not 
entirely  extinct,  for  in  the  Passion  play  was  repre- 
sented the  greatest  of  all  tragedies,  while  the  secu- 
lar elennent  was  never  entirely  eliminated  from 
the  so-called  religious  drama. 

Without  some  acquaintance  with  the  drama, 
with  the  choice  literature  of  the  great  masters,  no 
education  can  be  complete.  He  who  merely 
reads  them,  soon  sighs  for  a  living  representation 
of  the  wonders  of  these  creative  pens.  "The 
play's  the  thing."  The  art  of  the  actor  is  no  less 
a  creative  process  than  that  of  the  dramatist ;  for 
study  and  reflection,  with  the  aid  of  experience, 
and  of  the  intuition  which  genius  bestows,  enable 
him  to  interpret,  combine  and  supplement  the 
materials  placed  at  his  disposal,  so  that  he 
becomes  the  character  which  he  represents. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  work  to  present  an 
adequate  account  of  the  varying  forms  of  this 
time-honored  art  from  its  rude  beginnings  to  its 
present  spectacular,  if  not  always  intellectual, 
perfection.  The  most  brilliant  gems  of  the  play- 
wrights of  every  nation,  ancient  and  modern,  will 
evoke  the  admiration  of  the  reader.  From  the 
classic  land  of  Greece  we  summon  the  mighty 
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shades  of  the  lofty,  grave  tragedians,  y£schylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  the  irresistible  mirth 
of  Aristophanes.  From  the  dramatic  literature  of 
Rome  we  present  the  plays  of  Plautus  and 
Terence,  who  still  furnish  plots  and  models  to 
those  who  purvey  to  our  entertainment. 

Before  reaching  the  modern  period,  some 
attention  is  given  to  the  Christian  religious  drama, 
with  its  Miracle,  Mystery  and  Passion  plays, 
which  still  survive  in  nooks  of  Europe  and  draw 
thousands  of  pilgrims  to  their  occasional  perform- 
ance. V/e  give  the  weird  drama  of  "Everyman," 
which  has  even  been  revived  in  our  own  day. 

In  later  volumes  we  present  the  modern 
drama,  beginning  with  Italy,  where,  as  in  other 
branches  of  art,  was  the  origin  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  dramatic  literature  of  Italy,  followed 
by  that  of  all  other  European  countries,  is  treated 
on  lines  similar  to  the  ancient  classic  drama  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Of  each  nation  is  given  only 
its  best,  and  of  each  the  story  is  told  from  a  theat- 
rical as  v/ell  as  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 

The  closing  volumes  of  this  library  are  devoted 
to  the  drama  and  dramatic  literature  of  the  United 
States,   which   receive    the    full   treatment    and 
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prominence  they  deserve ;  for  here  the  art 
assumes  its  freshest  and  most  individual  forms. 
The  American  stage  has,  however,  been  always 
stronger  in  players  than  in  playwrights.  Narra- 
tive and  character  sketches  relating  to  the  more 
prominent  actors  also  form  a  feature  of  this  work ; 
for  the  story  of  their  lives,  their  struggles,  suc- 
cesses and  failures,  their  adventures  and  expe- 
riences, is  of  surpassing  interest.  The  successful 
actor  is  no  longer  the  poor  player  of  Shakespeare's 
time,  but  is  regarded  as  the  exponent  of  all  that  is 
best  worth  presenting  and  preserving  in  the  civili- 
zation of  the  world,  its  culture  and  progress,  its 
passions  and  emotions,  its  art  and  refinement,  its 
literature  and  oratory. 
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©rfgin  antJ  Scope  of  tj^e  Jirama. 

To  imitate,  as  Aristotle  observes,  is  instinctive  to  the 
human  race,  and  from  clever  imitation  all  men  derive 
a  certain  pleasure.  Voice  and  gesture,  with  some  form 
of  dress  and  decoration,  are  at  the  disposal  of  all — of 
the  child  as  well  as  the  adult,  of  the  childhood  as  well 
as  the  maturity  of  nations.  But  the  mere  assumption 
of  character  is  of  itself  only  the  first  step  toward  the 
drama,  which  does  not  begin  until  action  is  reached — 
the  word  drama  itself  signifying  action. 

By  Theophile  Gautier  it  has  been  well  remarked  that 
the  skeleton  of  every  good  drama  is  a  pantomime, 
though  the  bones  that  form  it  must  be  covered  with  the 
living  flesh  of  poetry.  Without  such  framework  there 
can  be  no  real  life  to  a  play,  and  while  it  may  be  suc- 
cessfully produced  with  but  the  scantiest  and  shabbiest 
vesture  of  words,  as  sometimes  it  is  in  melodrama,  the 
choicest  of  verse  cannot  galvanize  a  drama  into  life 
unless  the  bones  of  its  story  are  properly  knit  and 
jointed. 
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Action,  originatmg  in  some  human  or  superhuman 
"will  and  proceeding  toward  a  purpose,  if  not  fulfilling 
a  purpose,  is  essential  to  the  drama,  and  this  point 
reached  it  should  so  adapt  itself  as  to  be  capable  of 
assuming  the  garb  of  literature.  While  the  drama  may 
indeed  exist  without  any  dramatic  literature  worthy  of 
the  name,'  it  has  almost  invariably  been  associated  with 
the  literary  craft,  and  often  preceded  by  other  forms  of 
poetic  composition,  especially  the  lyric  and  the  epic. 
The  actor's  art  alone  is  really  essential  to  that  of  the 
dramatist,  all  others  being  merely  incidental,  and  if 
only  its  temporary  interpreter  it  is  often  called  upon  to 
supply  some  of  the  functions  pertaining  rather  to  the 
playwright  than  to  the  player. 

Return. 

Thus,  the  gestures  and  facial  play  of  such  a  master  as 
Coquelin  may  be  more  eloquent  than  the  finest  of 
passages,  may  represent  many  vivid  or  delicate  phases 
of  meaning  which  could  not  be  expressed  in  words.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  dramatist  may  dispense  with  the 
actor's  interpretation,  although  to  use  the  term  'literary 
drama"  in  reference  to  a  play  that  is  not  acted  is  some- 
what of  a  misnomer.  Throughout  the  wide  field  of 
•  literature,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  sacred  or  profane, 
there  is  much  that  is  dramatic  yet  is  never  represented 
on  the  stage.  The  Book  of  Job,  for  instance,  the  Booh 
of  Ruth  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  are  all  strong  in 
dramatic  elements,  but  fall  short  of  being  dramas  be- 
cause they  contain  no  action. 
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A  nation  may  be  rich  in  poetic  and  other  imaginative 
literature  and  yet  possess  no  drama.  Arabia  and  Persia 
for  instance,  though  producing  some  of  the  finest  of 
poetic  imagery,  knew  not  the  drama;  neither  did  any 
part  of  western  Asia  except  for  the  colonies  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  vivid  and  copious  descriptions  of  Egypt, 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  by  Herodotus  and  others,  there 
is  no  allusion  to  the  stage.  The  Etruscans,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  in  some  respects  closely  resembled  the  Egyp- 
tians, had  theatres,  or  at  least  theatrical  games,  and 
their  word  histrio,  or  actor,  is  used  in  living  languages 
at  the  present  day.  The  drama,  it  may  be  here  re- 
marked, was  not  an  invention  passed  on  from  one  nation 
to  another.  It  was  found  by  navigators  in  rude  but 
diverting  form  in  the  islands  of  the  Southern  ocean, 
among  people  of  little  intelligence  or  civilization,  while 
in  India  it  existed  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion, 
and  we  know  not  how  long  before.  Still  more  ancient 
is  the  national  drama  of  the  Chinese,  in  whose  rules 
and  observances  there  is  much  that  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

©ramattc  ^oSuer. 

Dramatic  power,  it  would  seem,  is  a  peculiar  gift,  one 
altogether  differing  from  that  of  poetry  in  general. 
It  is,  moreover,  unevenly  distributed  among  nations 
equally  favored  in  other  respects.  Perhaps  the  strong-  , 
est  contrast  is  between  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though 
for  this  the  reason  is  sufficiently  obvious,  one  being  a 
nation  of  artists  and  the  other  a  practical  people.  Even 
among  the  Greeks  themselves  dramatic  genius  of  the 
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highest  order  was  almost  confined  to  Athens.  Here 
the  theatre  was  invented  and  perfected;  here  the  great 
masters  were  bom  and  educated  and  formed  their  style. 
But  while  carrying  the  fine  and  liberal  arts  to  all  the 
nations  clustering  around  the  Mediterranean,  her  sons 
were  content  to  admire,  without  attempting  to  imitate, 
the  glories  of  the  Attic  stage. 

Canons  of  ©ramatic  ^rt. 

As  to  the  canons  of  the  drama  little  need  here  be 
said,  for  neither  dramaturgic  theory  nor  the  entire  code 
of  dramatic  laws,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities 
from  Aristotle  downward,  could  produce  a  single  work 
of  value  unless  the  creative  force  be  present.  For- 
tunately, creative  power  has  never  been  seriously  ham- 
pered with  the  multitude  of  accepted  terms  and  for- 
mulas. Rather  have  they,  when  moulded  into  systems, 
served  to  stimulate  inventive  activity,  especially  among 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

The  real  labor  of  the  dramatist  begins  with  the  idea 
and  not  with  the  subject  of  the  play,  for  the  latter  is 
only  the  material,  the  unshapen  block  of  marble  that 
must  be  quickened  into  life.  The  story  of  the  Danish 
prince  or  Scottish  thane,  for  instance,  as  related  in  the 
ancient  chronicles,  is  not  the  action  of  Hamlet  or  Mac- 
beth; but  to  adapt  the  story,  of  whatever  kind,  to  the 
action  of  a  play  is  the  first  task,  and  may,  as  it  develops, 
become  the  only  task  of  the  dramatist.  "While  concep- 
tion may,  of  course,  be  largely  modified  in  the  progress 
of  execution,  without  the  former  the  latter  cannot  exist. 
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INo  matter  what  be  tlie  range  of  subjects,  whether 
world-wide  or  limited  by  usage  and  fashion,  by  tastes 
and  tendencies,  the  translation  of  the  subject  into 
dramatic  action  is  always  a  prime  essential.  It  is  to 
carelessness  in  this  respect  that  many  failures  are  due, 
especially  in  modern  plays  such  as  claim  to  be  founded 
upon  fact. 

50lnitg  of  Action. 

First  among  the  canons  of  dramatic  composition  is 
unity  of  action,  meaning  that  every  incident  should 
form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect.  ISTor  can 
this  law  be  disregarded  in  any  form  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture, whether  it  deals  with  the  follies  of  an  hour  or 
with  the  problems  of  a  life.  But  this  does  not  imply, 
as  some  would  have  us  believe,  that  an  action  should 
consist  of  a  single  event,  for  the  latter  may  be  only 
an  element,  as  in  the  assassination  of  Duncan  in  Mac- 
letJi,  albeit  an  element  of  most  serious  import.  ISTor 
does  unity  of  action  exclude  subsidiary  action,  so  long 
as  it  be  treated  only  as  subsidiary  and  conducive  to  the 
development  of  the  main  action. 

Here  was  one  of  the  points  in  which  Shakespeare 
most  excelled,  linking  a  combination  of  subjects  around 
his  central  idea.  In  some  of  his  plays  he  is  indeed  so 
prolific  of  incident  that  he  may  almost  be  accused  of 
sensationalism.  Hamlet,  for  example,  is  one  of  the 
most  sensational  of  tragedies.  It  has  a  ghost  and  a 
duel,  with  plenty  of  other  fighting  and  a  promiscuous 
slaughter  at  the  end.  Before  the  final  consummation  a 
young  woman  goes  mad,  in  white  muslin,  while  a  clown 
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cracks  clumsy  jokes  at  her  burial,  and  there  is  an  un- 
seemly squabble  over  her  grave.  Had  Shakespeare 
been  living  in  the  twentieth  century  it  is  probable  that, 
in  addition  to  elaborate  by-play,  he  would  also  have 
availed  himself  of  all  the  modern  improvements,  of  all 
the  latest  devices  in  scenery,  stage  setting  and  electric 
lighting. 

STtme  antJ  place. 

Unity  of  time  and  place  are  by  no  means  as  essential 
to  the  drama  as  unity  of  action,  and  though  insisted 
on  by  certain  authorities,  are  somewhat  arbitrary  re- 
quirements. The  action,  when  visibly  continuous,  may 
indeed  be  more  easily  distinguishable,  but  imagination 
can  easily  bridge  the  time  and  place  necessary  to  pre- 
serve its  continuity.  Thus  the  action  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  though  always  connected,  is  often  in  different 
localities,  while  the  time  varies  from  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  as  in  some  of  his  comedies,  to  a  number  of  years 
in  his  historic  dramas.  The  restrictions  may  have  been 
expedient  for  the  Greek,  whose  choice  of  subjects  was 
limited  to  a  body  of  legend,  from  which  he  could  take 
only  a  part  of  a  single  myth,  but  is  not  suited  to  an 
age  in  which  time  and  space  have  been  almost  anni- 
hilated by  the  discoveries  of  science. 

While  presenting  the  action  as  one  the  drama  should 
set  forth  in  proper  sequence  the  several  parts  of  which 
it  consists.  First  is  the  introduction,  for  the  prologue 
and  epilogue  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  construction 
of  a  play  than  the  bill  which  announces  it.  In  the  intro- 
duction, which  reveals  to  the  audience  the  motive  of 
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the  play,  clearness  is  the  first  requisite,  and  this  may  be 
best  secured  by  some  strongly  marked  incident,  as  the 
meeting  of  Hamlet  and  the  ghost.     Next  comes  the 
growth  of  the  action,  leading  up  to  the  climax,  which 
forms  the  third  stage,  and  here,  whether  in  comedy  or 
tragedy,  is  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
the  inventive  faculties.     The  growth,  if  too  quick,  will 
spoil  the  effect  of  the  climax;  if  too  slow,  it  will  cause 
the  interest  to  flag,  and  if  obscure  or  involved  a  vague 
uncertainty  will  take  the  place  of  the  eager  anticipation 
with  which  the  climax  is  awaited.    In  the  contrivance  of 
the  climax,  which  is  the  strongest  point  in  the  play,  much 
depends  on  delicacy  and  ingenuity  in  constructive  art; 
much  also,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  play,  on  a  thorough 
dramatic  adaptation  of  the  subject.     In  these  respects 
the  historic  drama  presents  many  difficulties,  too  often 
showing  hasty  and,  therefore,  defective  workmanship,  a 
fault  from  which  even  Shakespeare  was  not  entirely 
free.     After  the  climax  comes  the  fall,  leading  on  to 
the  close,  which  is  commonly  called  the  denouement  of 
the  play,  or  when  it  has  an  unhappy  ending,  the  catas- 
trophe, care  being  required  to  preserve  to  the  end  the 
interest  aroused  by  the  climax. 

Such,  in  brief,  as  compiled  from  the  leading  author- 
ities from  Aristotle  to  Lessing  and  from  Lessing  to  the 
foremost  of  recent  critics,  are  the  accepted  canons  of 
dramatic  construction.  To  these  requirements  may  be 
added  probability  and  distinctiveness  of  action,  the  for- 
mer not  necessarily  extending  to  actual  or  historic  ex- 
perience, but  calling  for  a  due  consistency  between  the 
action  of  the  play  and  the  conditions  and  characters 
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by  means  of  which  it  is  presented.  While  none  of  the 
above  rules  are  absolutely  binding,  the  dramatist  has 
always  found  it  to  his  advantage  not  to  depart  from 
them  too  widely;  nor  is  there  any  essential  difference 
between  the  laws  which  govern  an  ancient  or  modem 
tragedy,  a  comedy  of  Moliere  or  Ben  Jonson,  or  even 
a  well-constructed  farce.  All  of  them  will  exhibit  an 
action  complete  in  itself  and  carefully  developed  from 
introduction  to  denouement. 

I^tgtrfonic  ^rt. 

To  histrionic,  as  distinguished  from  dramatic  art,  no 
definite  laws  can  be  assigned,  nor  would  it  be  possible, 
in  this  regard,  to  improve  on  Hamlet's  brief  instruc- 
tions to  the  player.  In  its  highest  forms  the  art  of  the 
player,  though  dependent  on  the  dramatist,  requires 
also  a  creative  process.  To  interpret,  combine,  and,  if 
need  be,  furnish  materials,  study  and  reflection  will  suf- 
fice, when  aided  by  the  intuition  which  genius  bestows 
or  which  experience  in  a  measure  supplies.  But  when 
the  actor  becomes  the  character  which  he  acts,  or  as 
the  saying  is,  throws  himself  into  his  part,  then  is  his 
art  essentially  creative,  and  this  is  the  faculty  which 
distinguishes  the  really  great  actor  from  him  who  is 
merely  a  clever  imitator.  Speech  and  gesture,  the  lat- 
ter sometimes  termed  bodily  eloquence,  are  the  only 
means  at  his  disposal,  while  under  certain  conditions, 
as  in  opera,  pantomime  and  the  masked  drama,  one  of 
them  may  be  either  restricted  or  forbidden.  In  the 
spoken  drama  he  must  in  a  measure  conform,  as  does 
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the  orator,  to  tlie  laws  of  rhetoric,  with  due  regard  to 
pronunciation,  accent,  modulation  and  the  like.  Affec- 
tions, emotions,  passions  and  physical  conditions  must 
also  be  portrayed,  as  joy  and  grief,  health  and  sickness, 
dreaming  and  waking,  decay  and  death,  together  with 
age  and  temperament,  race  and  class  characteristics. 
Then,  there  is  dramatic  delivery,  varying  in  soliloquy 
and  dialogue,  or  in  such  lyrical  and  narrative  passages 
as  may  fall  to  his  part. 

The  effect  produced  is  more  or  less  influenced,  of 
course,  hy  the  actor's  support  and  accessories.  Costume, 
scenery  and  decoration  are,  however,  only  of  relative 
significance,  depending  chiefly  on  the  management  of 
the  theatre  and  the  tastes  of  the  audience.  The  real 
achievement  of  the  actor,  as  judged  by  the  spectator, 
lies  in  the  transformation  which  he  effects  by  merging 
himself  in  his  part. 

t^digfoug  ©rigm  of  tfjc  ©rama. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  drama  we  must  look  to 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  ancient  nations,  among 
whom,  as  in  all  intermediate  ages,  it  has  been  the  chief 
aim  both  of  dramatists  and  actors  to  appeal  to  the  bet- 
ter nature  of  their  audiences.  So  also  in  the  main  it  is 
at  the  present  day,  when  the  stage  includes  a  much 
wider  range  than  ever  before.  Notwithstanding  the 
vicious  tendencies  of  some  recent  and  extremely  popu- 
lar productions,  it  is  certainly  not  the  purpose  of  play- 
wrights and  players  of  the  better  class  to  appeal  to  the 
grosser  passions,  but  rather  to  instruct  and  elevate. 
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It  is  impossible  to  assign  a  date  for  the  origin  of 
the  drama;  it  is  certain  that  it  existed,  at  least  in  some 
rude  shape,  long  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  history. 
The  love  of  imitation  is  common  to  all  mankind,  and 
almost  as  common,  especially  to  untutored  minds,  is  the 
desire  to  express  the  abstract  in  the  concrete,  or,  as 
Wachsmuth  terms  it,  the  "striving  after  objectivity." 
Particularly  have  the  nations  of  southern  Europe  in  all 
ages  been  impatient  of  abstract  thought,  ever  trying 
to  embody  in  that  which  is  perceivable  the  subject  of 
their  contemplations. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
not  only  the  drama  but  all  other  forms  of  poetry,  with 
sculpture,  painting,  architecture  and  everything  else 
that  is  beautiful  in  art,  had  its  origin  in  the  most  de- 
grading of  human  weaknesses  and  superstitions — that 
is  to  say,  in  idol  worship.  To  the  very  principle  which 
degraded  men,  the  gods  of  the  earth,  into  groveling 
worshippers  of  wood  and  stone,  of  images  made  by  their 
own  hands,  must  we  look  for  the  inception  of  arts  that 
have  done  more  than  all  else  to  ennoble  mankind;  that 
have  had  for  their  exponents  the  loftiest  genius  of  all 
the  ages. 

One  of  the  first  abstract  ideas  of  man  was,  doubtless, 
the  conception  of  a  god,  and  this  god,  or  one  of  his 
attributes,  he  endeavored  to  bring  under  the  perception 
of  his  senses  by  means  of  art.  Thus  he  began  to  render 
to  the  visible  and  perishable  the  homage  due  only  to  the 
invisible  and  eternal.  Presently  he  bethought  him  that 
his  new-bom  divinity  must  need  a  dwelling-place,  and 
hence  came  the  first  improvements  in  architecture  on 
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the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  probably  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  carved  pillars  of  stone  for  trunks  of  trees. 
Then,  in  giving  expression  to  gratitude  and  venera- 
tion poetry  arose  among  his  votaries,  accompanied,  or 
soon  afterward  followed,  by  mimic  dances.  Here  we 
have  the  first  beginnings  of  the  drama,  especially  in 
ancient  Greece.  Plato  declared  that  all  music  and 
dancing  should  be  consecrated  to  religion,  and,  says 
Strabo,  "the  whole  art  of  poetry  is  the  praise  of  the 
gods." 

Art  and  religious  realism  have  ever  had  much  in 
common,  as  even  to-day  they  have,  and  polytheistic  wor- 
ship, with  its  attendant  idolatry,  is  the  form  that  is  most 
favorable  to  the  development  of  art  in  all  its  branches. 
On  the  other  hand  the  only  nation  of  antiquity  that 
professed  a  pure  and  spiritual  religion  seemed  to  be  in- 
different to  art  in  its  higher  sense,  and  certainly  had 
none  of  its  omi.  Though  often  yielding  to  the  temp- 
tations by  which  they  were  surrounded  on  every  side, 
the  Hebrews  were  the  only  people  who  worshipped  a 
purely  spiritual  divinity.  When,  in  their  most  flourish- 
ing era,  the  greatest  of  their  monarchs  would  build  a 
temple  to  the  true  God,  he  was  compelled  to  apply  for 
aid  to  idolatrous  neighbors,  and  not  improbably  the 
subsequent  lapse  of  Solomon  into  idolatry  was  due  to 
the  patronage  of  the  arts. 

In  an  idyll  attributed  to  Solomon  is  the  first  indica- 
tion of  a  dramatic  tendency  in  the  lyric  ^oetvj  of  the  - 
Hebrews.     Still  more  decided  is  this  tendency  in  the 
Booh  of  Joh;  though  doubtless  unintentional,  the  dia- 
logue of  which  it  chiefly  consists  points,  with  other 
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evidences,  to  a  foreign  origin  and  a  comparatively  re- 
cent date.  With  these,  and  a  few  other  slight  excep- 
tions, there  is  no  trace  of  mimetic  proclivities  among 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

Wherever  the  dramatic  art  has  existed  as  a  native 
product  of  the  soil  it  has  always  had  its  origin  in  the 
religious  rites  of  an  elementary  worship,  especially  in 
the  orgies  which  attended  a  personification  of  the 
powers  of  nature.  So  it  was  in  India,  whose  drama  is 
probably  as  ancient  as  that  of  Greece,  while  the  strength 
and  chann  of  the  Attic  drama  was  due  to  its  unbroken 
connection  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  whence  comes 
the  origin  of  both  tragedy  and  comedy. 

Clagsic  ^ge. 

The  Pantheon  is  not  more  different  from  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  than  a  tragedy  of  -^schylus  or  Sophocles 
from  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  but  admiration  for  the 
latter  need  not  lessen  our  esteem  for  the  former.  The 
world  is  wide  enough  for  many  things  that  differ,  with- 
out their  interfering  with  each  other,  and  the  true  con- 
noisseur is  he  who,  renouncing  his  prejudices  and  par- 
tialities, holds  in  esteem  all  that  is  great  and  admirable. 
To  turn  aside  from  the  classic  drama  is  worse,  if  pos- 
sible, than  to  condemn  all  deviations  from  its  models; 
for  upon  it  has  been  more  or  less  moulded  the  dramatic 
literature  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

"The  mental  culture  of  the  Greeks,"  says  Schlegel, 
"was  a  finished  education  in  the  school  of  nature.  Of 
a  beautiful   and  noble   race,   gifted  with  impressible 
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senses  and  a  cheerful  spirit,  under  a  mild  skj,  they 
lived  and  bloomed  in  perfect  health  of  being,  and, 
favored  by  a  rare  combination  of  circumstances, 
achieved  all  that  could  be  achieved  by  the  limitary 
creature,  man.  Their  whole  system  of  art  and  poetry 
is  the  manifestation  of  this  harmony  of  all  powers. 
■  They  invented  the  poetry  of  joy. 

"Their  religion  consisted  in  the  deification  of  nature 
in  its  various  powers,  and  of  the  earthly  life.  But  this 
worship — which  fancy,  among  other  nations,  darkened 
with  hideous  shapes,  hardening  the  heart  to  cruelty — 
assumed  among  this  people  a  form  of  grandeur,  dignity 
and  mildness.  Here  superstition,  elsewhere  the  tyrant 
of  human  endowments,  seemed  glad  to  lend  a  hand  to 
their  most  free  development;  it  cherished  the  art  by 
which  it  was  adorned,  and  out  of  idols  grew  idols." 

In  Greece  the  drama  retained  to  the  last  the  religious 
element  to  which  it  owed  its  origin.  This  was  indeed 
indispensable,  for  without  it  the  plays  of  iEschylus  and 
Sophocles  would  have  been  merely  epic  poetry,  like 
that  of  Homer,  whose  descriptions  and  dialogue  are 
often  intensely  dramatic.  In  Athens  even  the  comedies 
of  Aristophanes  were  not  regarded  merely  as  a  pastime, 
but  as  part  of  a  religious  festival  held  in  a  theatre  con- 
secrated to  Bacchus,  whose  rites  were  consistent  with 
and  demanded  sensual  forms  of  worship.  Besides  being 
a  place  of  amusement  and  worship,  the  theatre  was  to 
the  Greeks  almost  as  a  home,  and  upon  its  endowment 
were  lavished  the  surplus  funds  of  the  wealthy,  just  as 
a  modem  millionaire  would  endow  a  college,  a  museum 
or  a  library.    In  Athens  there  were  no  millionaires,  but 
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there  were  plenty  of  rich  and  public-spirited  citizens,, 
and  as  Grote  remarks,  "there  was  no  manner  of  employ- 
ing wealth  which  seemed  so  appropriate  to  Grecian  feel- 
ing or  tended  so  much  to  procure  influence  and  popu- 
larity to  its  possessors  as  that  of  contributing  to  enhance 
the  magnificence  of  the  national  and  religious  festivals." 

STije  3ltttc  ©rama. 

To  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Attic  drama  we  must 
divest  ourselves  of  modern  associations,  our  thoughts  of 
their  modem  garb,  emerge  from  the  atmosphere  of 
prejudice  in  which  custom  and  habit  have  environed  us. 
Unless  we  can  look  upon  Grecian  customs  through  the 
eyes  of  the  Greeks,  transferring  ourselves  in  the  spirit 
to  their  ancient  land  in  long  by-gone  ages,  all  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  dramatic  achievements  of  the  great 
masters  must  be  as  dim  as  the  land  of  shadows,  all  our 
reproductions  as  soulless  as  the  fragments  of  a  broken 
statue.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  moreover,  that  their 
compositions  were  never  exhibited,  as  with  us,  merely 
for  their  own  sake,  for  the  honor  and  profit  they  would 
bring,  but  as  votive  offerings  to  the  gods.  The  only 
recompense  was  a  prize  of  no  intrinsic  value,  but  to  the 
winner  more  precious  than  gems  or  gold. 

The  Greek  loved  all  that  was  beautiful  both  in  art 
and  nature,  and  he  loved  it  the  more  because  it  was 
divine.  His  land  was  the  birth-place  and  dwelling-place 
of  gods  and  demigods  and  ancestral  heroes;  the  bright 
sunny  sky,  the  swift-winged  breezes,  the  rivers  and 
fountains;   the   blue   ^gean,   dimpled  with   countless 
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smiles;  the  teeming  earth,  from  which  his  forefathers 
were  created — everything  was  instinct  with  the  all- 
pervading  spirit  of  the  deity.  The  Athenian  had  no 
business  troubles;  his  work  was  done  by  slaves,  and  to 
trade  was  beneath  his  dignity;  his  time  was  at  his  own 
disposal,  and  he  led  a  thoroughly  natural  and  joyous 
life.  If  he  was  prone  to  superstition  and  sensualism  it 
was  because  he  looked  upon  all  that  genius  could  con- 
ceive or  art  could  execute  as  a  tribute  to  his  pantheism, 
upon  all  his  feasts  and  amusements  as  a  means  of  ex- 
changing the  cares  of  the  world  for  the  love  and  wor- 
ship of  the  gods. 


n. 


Srije  lEijolution  of  tfjc  (3xttk  Urama. 

Let  us  now  observe  how  the  drama  of  the  Greeks  was 
evolved  from  their  religious  worship  and  festivities. 
Dionysus,  or  Bacchus,  otherwise  written  lacchus,  re- 
ferring to  the  outcries  attending  his  worship,  was  an 
Oriental  deity,  introduced  into  Greece  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians as  a  tauriform  sun-god.  He  was  personated  by 
the  handsomest  youths  in  the  land,  and  the  yearly  sac- 
rifice of  a  beautiful  boy  was  sanctioned  by  the  Delphic 
oracle.  That  human  blood  was  shed  at  his  altars  ap- 
pears from  several  of  his  epithets,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis  Persian  captives  were  offered  up  to 
him.  He  was  also  the  god  of  generation  and  reproduc- 
tion, the  source  of  human  life  and  of  the  growth  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  by  which  life  was  sustained.  But 
it  was  as  the  wine-god  that  he  was  chiefly  worshipped, 
attended  by  satyrs  dressed  in  the  skins  of  goats.  Hence 
the  word  "tragedy,"  meaning  in  the  Greek  goat-song, 
either  from  the  garb  of  the  satyrs,  from  the  customary 
sacrifice  of  a  goat,  or  because  in  early  times  a  goat  was 
the  prize  of  the  contest. 

Both  tragedy  and  comedy,  as  Aristotle  states,  "orig- 
inated io  a  rude  and  unpremeditated  manner — the  first 

i6 
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from  the  leaders  of  the  dithyramb  and  the  second  from 
those  who  led  the  phallic  songs." 


^  2Cf)e  ©itfjgramb. 

The  dithyramb  had  its  origin  in  the  Dorian  states,  and 
at  first  was  merely  a  song  of  revelers  accompanied  with 
music,  dancing  around  a  blazing  altar,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  wine.  It  was  here  the  custom  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  cities  to  assemble  together  on  certain  occasions 
to  express  their  thanks  to  the  gods  by  singing  hymns  and 
dancing.  The  Dorians,  the  earliest  of  the  Hellenic  races, 
were  a  military  people  to  whom  war,  whether  real  or 
mimic,  w^as  the  sole  business  of  life.  Hence  their  hymns 
were  warlike  chants,  and  their  dances  resembled  the  evo- 
lutions of  soldiers.  Everything  was  subordinate  to  the 
preservation  of  military  discipline.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  chorus,  the  leader  of  which  sometimes  assumed 
the  character  of  Dionysus,  while  his  followers  bore 
aloft  the  thyrsus  or  wand  wreathed  with  vine-leaves. 

More  ancient  than  the  dithyramb,  and  also  of  Doric 
origin,  was  the  choral  song  named  the  psean,  which  was 
sung  in  the  market  places  and  carried  to  the  field  of 
battle.  It  was  identified  with  the  worship  of  Apollo 
and  was  probably  accompanied  with  the  harp,  for  with 
this  instrument  Apollo  leads  the  chorus  in  the  Homeric 
hymns.  Though  later  mingled  with  the  dithyramb,  as 
Plato  mentions  with  disapprobation,  it  was  long  held 

2— Vol.  I. 
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separate  and  distinct,  even  among  nations  where  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  was  associated  with  that  of  Apollo. 

Cfiaral  19  antes. 

From  the  paean  were  developed  three  kinds  of  choral 
dancing,  the  first  of  which,  named  gymnopsedia,  or 
festival  of  naked,  youths,  was  held  in  great  esteem  at 
Sparta,  the  motions  being  in  imitation  of  a  wrestling 
match.  The  pyrrhic  was  a  military  dance  by  boys  in 
armor,  who  were  trained  to  move  with  all  the  agility 
required  of  the  Greek  hoplite,  or  heavy-armed  foot- 
soldier.  The  hyporchema,  as  its  name  implies,  was  a 
dance  expressing  by  gesticulations  the  sentiments  of  the 
accompanying  poem.  It  was  first  connected  with  the 
religious  rites  of  Apollo,  and  later  with  those  of  Dio- 
nysus and  Athena.  In  early  times  its  leader  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  chorus,  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of 
his  lyre,  while  the  youths  and  maidens  danced  around 
him,  two  of  the  chief  performers,  sometimes  called 
"tumblers"  from  their  violent  motions,  regulating  the 
movements  of  the  rest.  All  three  were  the  dances  of 
lyric  poetry,  and  those  of  the  drama  were  in  a  measure 
fashioned  after  them,  being  named  the  tragic,  comic  and 
satyric. 

^rton. 

A  literary  element  was  imparted  to  the  dithyramb 
by  Arion,  a  native  of  Lesbos,  of  whom  we  first  hear 
about  600  B.  C.  From  the  few  and  fragmentary  notices 
of  him  in  the  works  of  Herodotus,  Suidas  and  others,  it 
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appears  that  he  composed  regular  poems  for  the  dithy- 
ramb, in  place  of  the  extemporized  effusions  with  which 
the  drunken  comus  commemorated  the  birth  or  be- 
wailed the  sorrows  of  Dionysus. 

Arion  transformed  the  comus,  or  moving  crowd  of 
worshippers,  into  a  cyclic  chorus,  grouped  around  the 
steps  of  a  blazing  altar  of  Bacchus  and  fervent  chant- 
ing lyric  poetry  in  his  honor,  with  appropriate  gesticula- 
tions. He  has  also  been  called  the  inventor  of  the  tragic 
style,  but  in  the  sense  only  that  he  introduced  a  kind  of 
harmony  adapted  to  a  chorus  of  satyrs.  Here  was  the  in- 
ception of  what  may  be  termed  lyrical  tragedy,  a  transi- 
tion stage  between  the  dithyramb  and  the  tragic  drama. 
These  improvements  were  first  introduced  in  the  Dorian 
city  of  Corinth,  spreading  thence  rapidly  among  other 
States.  In  the  neighboring  city  of  Sicyon  the  hero  king 
Adrastus  was  honored  with  tragic  choruses,  whence  the 
Sicyonians  claimed  for  their  poet,  Epigones,  the  inven- 
tion of  tragedy. 

Later  improvements  were  added  to  the  dithyramb  by 
Lasos  of  Hermione,  this  kind  of  poetry  continuing  to 
exist  long  after  the  development  of  tragedy  and  com- 
edy, from  which  it  was  distinguished  by  its  expository 
style  and  the  prominence  given  to  the  poet's  individ- 
uality. It  was  never  in  favor,  degenerating  into  affec- 
tation and  bombast,  and  as  Pindar,  a  pupil  of  Lasos, 
complains,  "crawling  along  in  lengthy  rhythms."  Much 
more  lively  was  the  original  dithyramb,  which  probably 
had  its  rise  in  drunken  frolics  and  retained  its  character- 
istics to  the  end.  Archilochus,  the  inventor  of  the 
trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  who  was  one  of  its  prin- 
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cipals  about  TOO  B.  C,  boasts  that  "he  knew  how  to 
lead  off  the  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song  of  Dionysus, 
■when  his  mind  is  dizzy  with  the  thunder  of  wine." 
Epicharmus,  a  contemporary  of  Lasos,  declares,  some 
two  centuries  later,  that  "there  is  no  dithyramb  if  you 
drink  water."  Simonides,  a  rival  of  Lasos,  describes  it 
as  sung  by  noisy  Bacchanalians  crowned  with  fillets  and 
chaplets  of  roses,  and  bearing  the  ivy-wreathed  thyrsus. 

Choral  <©tJ£S. 

Among  the  very  few  specimens  of  Greek  choral 
poetry  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  some  of  the 
triumphal  odes  of  the  Theban  Pindar.  Such  odes, 
named  epinicia,  were  recited  at  festive  meetings  and 
partook  of  the  dramatic  and  even  the  histrionic  char- 
acter, the  author  either  speaking  for  himself  or  through 
the  leader  of  the  chorus,  to  whom  his  words  are  some- 
times directly  addressed.  Thus,  in  the  second  Isthmian 
ode,  he  bids  Nicasippus,  the  professional  leader  of  the 
choir,  to  deliver  the  following  message  to  Thrasybulus, 
son  of  the  victor  at  the  games:  "Let  him  not  be  pre- 
vented by  the  envious  hopes  of  others  from  speaking  his 
father's  praise  and  publishing  these  hymns,  for  I  have 
not  made  them  to  stop  in  one  place  like  a  statue,  but  to 
pass  to  and  fro  among  men." 

Eljapsolieg. 

The  element  needed  to  transform  the  lyric  into  the 
regular  tragic  drama  was  added  by  the  lonians,  among 
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whom  we  first  hear  of  the  recitation  of  poems  by  wan- 
dering minstrels,  named  rhapsodes.  Seated  in  some 
place  of  public  resort  and  holding  in  the  right  hand  the 
rhabdos,  or  staff  of  myrtle,  they  chanted  in  slow  recita- 
tive selections  from  the  national  epic  poetry,  then 
almost  the  only  literature  of  the  country.  Hence  the 
spread  of  the  Homeric  and  other  epic  poems,  side  by 
side  with  which  were  recited  the  sententious  verses  of 
Hesiod. 

The  calling  of  the  rhapsodes  soon  developed  into  a 
profession,  one  fully  as  profitable  as  that  of  the  Persian 
story-tellers,  and  for  the  most  part  they  were  welcome 
and  expected  guests.  Then,  as  their  numbers  multi- 
plied, different  parts  were  assigned  to  each,  the  delivery 
of  which  gave  rise  to  gTeat  emulation.  The  recitation 
of  an  epic  poem,  like  the  Iliad,  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  dramatic  performance,  one  man,  for  instance,  re- 
citing a  speech  of  Agamemnon,  another  one  of  Achilles, 
and  a  third  one  of  Ulysses,  all  delivered,  we  may  be 
sure,  with  the  elocution  and  gestures  of  the  stage- 
player. 

The  rhapsodes  found  their  way  into  Attica  at  a 
very  early  date,  and  long  before  the  days  of  Solon  the 
Hiad  was  chanted  at  the  Brauronia,  one  of  the  most 
boisterous  of  Bacchic  festivals;  for  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  was  probably  the  religion  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitants, especially  among  the  rural  population.  Mean- 
while the  Athenians  had  recognized  the  supremacy  of 
the  Delphian  oracle,  and  soon  afterward  was  introduced 
into  Attica  and  Athens  the  Dorian  cyclic  chorus.  It 
remained  only  for  the  two  elements,  the  choral  and  epic, 
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or  rhapsodic,  to  coalesce,  and  this,  it  would  seem,  oc- 
curred after  the  restoration  of  Pisistratus  in  554  B.  C. 
In  connection  with  the  return  of  Pisistratus,  the  head 
of  the  democratic  faction,  Herodotus  tells  the  following 
story,  which  is  pertinent  to  our  present  subject :  ''There 
was  a  woman,"  he  says,  "of  the  Paeanian  deme,  whose 
name  was  Phya.  She  was  nearly  four  cubits  in  stature 
and  was  in  other  respects  comely  to  look  upon.  Having 
equipped  this  woman  in  a  complete  suit  of  armor,  they 
placed  her  in  a  chariot,  and  having  taught  her  how  to 
act  her  part  in  the  most  dignified  manner,  they  drove 
her  to  the  city."  "By  heralds  sent  before  her,"  he  con- 
tinues, "the  citizens  were  ordered  to  receive  Pisistratus 
into  their  favor  and  good-will;  for  Athena  honored  him 
above  all  men,  and  was  bringing  back  the  exile  to  her 
own  acropolis."  Phya  was  a  garland-seller,  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  for  one  engaged  in  a  public  trade  to  pass  her- 
self off  as  a  goddess.  Yet  she  may  have  done  so  under 
careful  disguise,  and  the  trick  would  be  worthy  of  Pisis- 
tratus, whose  former  supremacy  was  due  entirely  to 
artifice.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  his  restoration 
was  attended  with  dramatic  features  resembling  some- 
what the  scene  in  the  Eumenides  of  JEschylus,  where 
Athena  is  introduced  to  urge  on  the  Athenians  the 
maintenance  of  the  Areopagus. 

Almost  as  doubtful  are  the  stories  relating  to  Thes- 
pis,  who  has  been  styled  the  father  of  tragedy.  Even 
the  existence  of  such  a  personage  is  a  matter  of  dispute, 
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the  name  itself  pointing  to  the  mimetic  exhibitions  held 
at  his  birthplace,  the  Attic  deme  of  Icarius.  Certain  it 
is  that  he  never  "sang  ballads  in  a  cart,"  as  some  have 
related,  for  the  wagon  of  the  strolling  player  was  intro- 
duced by  Susarion,  the  reputed  author  of  comedy. 
Horace  tells  us  that  he  "invented  the  tragic  style  of 
poetry,  and  loaded  his  works  on  wagons,  to  be  sung  and 
acted  by  performers  with  faces  stained  with  the  lees 
of  wine."  E'one  of  these  statements  are  entirely  true, 
not  even  as  to  the  lees  of  wine,  for  the  pigment  used 
was  a  preparation  from  the  herb  named  "purslane,"  and 
to  this  was  afterward  added  a  linen  mask,  so  that  the 
actor  might  appear  in  more  than  a  single  character. 

The  sole  claim  of  Thespis  to  be  regarded  as  the  father 
of  the  drama  rests  on  the  statement  that  he  introduced 
an  actor  for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  chorus,  and  this 
actor  was  usually  himself.  But  here  was  an  important 
departure  from  previous  customs,  for  the  actor,  instead 
of  alternating  his  recitations  with  the  songs  of  the 
chorus,  addressed  himself  to  its  leader,  the  coryphaeus, 
with  whom  he  thus  maintained  a  species  of  dialogue. 
The  chorus  was  grouped  around  its  leader  on  the  steps 
of  the  thymele,  or  Dionysian  altar,  and  that  the  actor 
might  address  them  to  better  advantage  he  stood  on  a 
table,  with  a  few  feet  of  space  between  him  and  the 
thymele.  Here  was  the  real  predecessor  of  the  stage, 
for,  as  Gruppe  remarks  in  his  Ariadne,  "the  wagon  of 
Thespis  cannot  well  consist  with  the  festal  choir  of  the 
Dionysia,  and  in  fact  this  old  coach,  which  has  been 
fetched  from  Horace  only,  must  be  pushed  back  again 
into  the  lumber-room." 
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According  to  some,  Thespis  has  the  credit  of  intro- 
ducing certain  improvements  in  the  choral  dances,  these 
leing  retained  at  least  until  the  days  of  Aristophanes, 
"who  mentions  several  of  his  figures.  Many  plays  were 
attributed  to  Thespis,  though  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  he  wrote  them,  and  if  he  did,  all  but  a  few 
fragments  perished  in  the  destruction  of  Athens  by  fire 
during  the  Persian  invasion.  Some  of  the  tragedies 
that  passed  as  his  in  the  Alexandrian  era  were  the 
works  of  a  literary  forger,  and  even  the  lines  ascribed 
to  him  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  were  spurious,  as  ap- 
pears from  internal  evidence.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  as- 
cribe to  Thespis  the  simple  framework  of  tragedy,  to 
which  the  essential  additions  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
classic  age  were  extremely  few.  ^schylus  introduced 
a  second  and  Sophocles  a  third  actor,  thus  diminishing 
the  prominence  of  the  chorus  and  giving  preponderance 
to  the  dialogue. 

Ptatinag. 

Before  the  time  of  ^schylus  it  remains  only  to  refer 
to  three  of  his  contemporaries,  who  also  competed  with 
him  for  the  tragic  prize,  and  to  each  of  whom  certain 
innovations  are  ascribed.  First  may  be  mentioned 
Pratinas,  of  Phlius,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  inven- 
tion of  the  satyric  drama,  in  which  a  chorus  of  satyrs 
executed  lively  but  coarse  and  sometimes  indecent 
dances.  "When  tragedy  was,  as  yet,  the  only  form  of 
the  drama,  the  people  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
serious  character  of  their  entertainments.  ISTor  can  we 
greatly  blame  them,  for  tragedies  were  acted  in  sets  of 
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three  or  four,  lasting  the  entire  day,  throughout  the 
Dionysian  festivals.  The  spectators  craved  for  the  mer- 
riment aroused  by  the  satyrs;  they  declared  that  their 
favorite  god  was  not  sufficiently  honored,  and  that  the 
play  had  little  to  do  with  Bacchus,  relating  chiefly  to 
the  adventures  of  other  personages. 

Thus  it  was  that  Pratinas  began  to  write  satyric 
dramas,  in  form  and  materials  resembling  tragedy,  but 
with  choruses  of  satyrs  and  pyrrhic  dances,  and  with 
one  of  these  it  became  the  custom  to  conclude  the  more 
serious  performances.  The  contrast  between  gods  and 
heroes  and  these  clumsy,  quarrelsome,  sensual  creatures 
amused  the  audience  without  destroying  the  impression 
made  by  the  tragedies,  but  rather  increasing  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  masterpieces  while  lessening  the  strain. 
They  served,  moreover,  to  lead  back  from  the  entire 
realm  of  Greek  mythology  to  the  original  patron  of  the 
festival.  Thenceforth  the  tragic  poets  also  composed 
satyr-dramas,  which  were  performed  in  connection  with 
their  more  serious  works  and  were  entirely  distinct  from 
comedy. 

By  Phrynichus,  a  pupil  of  Thespis,  women— their 
parts  played  by  men — were  first  introduced  on  the 
stage,  his  subjects  being  taken  from  contemporary  his- 
tory as  well  as  from  mythology.  He  was  noted  also  for 
the  beauty  of  his  melodies  and  the  variety  and  clever- 
ness of  his  figure  dances.  Of  the  seventeen  tragedies 
attributed  to  him,  of  which  two  were  prize-dramas,  it 
is  probable  that  several  belonged  to  other  writers  who 
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bore  his  name.  When  Miletus  was  taken  by  the  Per- 
sians, in  494  B.  C,  he  selected  the  capture  of  that  citv 
for  an  historical  plav,  and  such  pathos  did  he  throw 
into  his  lines  that  the  audience  was  affected  to  tears. 
For  thus  recalling  so  forcibly  a  painful  recollection  he 
was  fined  a  thousand  drachmas,  and  a  decree  was  passed 
that  the  play  should  never  be  produced  again.  In  his 
Phcenissce,  for  the  production  of  which  Themistocles 
was  responsible  as  choragus,  he  celebrated  the  victory 
of  Salamis,  introducing  a  chorus  of  Sidonian  women 
lamenting  in  the  palace  of  Susa  the  destruction  of  the 
Phoenician  fleet.  Very  acceptable  to  the  Athenians 
were  the  sweet,  patriotic  songs  of  Phrynichus,  of  whom 
Aristophanes  says  through  Agathon,  in  one  of  his  com- 
edies: "A  fine  person  was  he,  and  fine  was  ever  his  dress, 
and  fine,  to  correspond,  were  his  dramas;  for  what  a 
man  makes  must  be  like  what  he  is." 


©riflin  of  Comelig. 

The  evolution  of  comedy  is  much  simpler  than  that 
of  its  sister  art,  though  as  to  its  origin  and  earlier  de- 
velopment there  is  little  exact  information.  All  that 
Aristotle  can  tell  us  is  that  it  first  took  shape  in  Megaris 
and  Sicyon,  whose  people  were  noted  for  their  coarse 
humor  and  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  while  Susarion,  the 
earliest  comic  poet,  was  a  native  of  a  Megarian  town. 
Add  to  this  that  it  arose  from  the  Phallic  processions 
of  the  Greeks,  as  did  tragedy  from  the  dithyramb,  and 
we  have  about  all  that  is  known  as  to  the  inception  of 
the  lighter  branch  of  the  drama. 
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At  country  festivals  held  in  celebration  of  the  vintage 
it  was  the  custom  for  people  to  pass  from  village  to 
village,  some  in  carts,  uttering  the  vile  jests  and  abuse 
unjustly  attributed  to  the  tragic  choruses;  others  on 
foot,  bearing  aloft  the  Phallic  emblem  and  singing  the 
praises  of  Phales,  the  comrade  of  Bacchus.  In  cities  it 
was  also  the  custom,  after  an  evening  banquet,  for 
young  men  to  roam  around  the  streets  with  torches  in 
their  hands,  headed  by  a  lyre  or  flute-player.  Such  a 
band  of  revellers  was  called  a  comus,  and  a  member  of 
the  band  a  comoedus  or  comus-singer,  the  song  itself 
being  termed  a  comoedia,  or  comedy,  just  as  a  song  of 
satyrs  was  named  a  tragoedia,  or  tragedy. 

The  Phallic  processions  were  continued  as  late  as  the 
days  of  Aristotle,  and  we  learn  from  one  of  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  that  the  riotous  youths  who  infested 
the  streets  of  Athens  delighted  in  their  comic  buffoon- 
eries. Pasquinades  of  the  coarsest  kind  were  part  of 
the  exhibitions,  and  hence,  probably,  it  was  that  comedy 
found  a  home  at  Athens  during  the  time  of  Pericles, 
for  it  furnished  the  demagogues  with  a  safe  and  con- 
venient means  of  attacking  their  political  opponents. 
When  formally  established  as  a  branch  of  the  drama 
it  had  its  chorus,  though  less  numerous  and  costly  than 
the  dithyrambic  choir,  and  the  actors,  at  first  without 
masks,  disguised  their  features  by  smearing  them  with 
the  lees  of  wine. 

By  Plato  comedy  is  defined  as  the  generic  name  for 
all  exhibitions  which  have  a  tendency  to  excite  laughter. 
Though  its  development  was  mainly  due  to  the  political 
and  social  conditions  of  Athens,  it  finally  held  up  the 
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mirror  to  all  that  was  characteristic  of  Athenian  life. 
By  a  consensus  of  authorities  comedy  has  been  arranged 
in  three  divisions,  or  rather  should  they  be  termed 
variations  in  form — the  old,  the  middle  and  the  new — 
and  these  it  will  here  be  convenient  to  follow. 

©Ill  Comrtg. 

The  old  comedy,  dating  from  the  establishment  of 
democracy  by  Pericles,  about  450  B.  C,  arose,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  the  coarse  jests  of  Dionysian  revellers,, 
to  which  was  given  a  political  application.  In  outward 
form  these  comedies  were  the  most  extravagant  of  bur- 
lesque, in  essence  they  were  the  most  virulent  of  abuse 
and  personal  vilification.  In  its  license  of  word  and 
gesture,  on  its  audacious  directness  of  invective,  no  re- 
striction was  placed  by  the  dramatist,  the  audience  or 
the  authorities,  this  license  running  to  an  excess  that  to 
modem  play-goers  would  seem  incredible.  The  satire 
and  abuse  were  directed  against  some  object  of  popular 
dislike,  to  whom  were  not  only  applied  such  epithets 
as  coward,  fool  and  knave,  but  he  was  represented  as 
saying  and  doing  everything  that  was  contemptible,  as 
suffering  everything  that  was  ludicrous  and  degrading. 
But  this  alone  would  not  have  won  for  comedy  such 
recognition  as  it  received  from  the  refined  and  cultured 
community  of  the  age  of  Pericles.  The  comic  dramatist 
who  would  gain  a  hearing  in  Athens  must  borrow  from 
tragedy  all  its  most  attractive  features,  its  choral  dances, 
its  masked  actors,  its  metres,  its  scenery  and  stage 
mechanism,  and  above  all  the  chastened  elegance  of 
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the  Attic  language — ^f or  this  the  audience  required  from 
the  dramatist,  as  from  the  Ijric  poet  and  the  orator. 
Thus  comedy  became  a  recognized  branch  of  the  drama, 
often  presenting  a  brilliant  sparkle  in  dialogue  and  a 
po-etic  beauty  in  the  choral  parts  not  unworthy  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  tragic  muse.  Thus,  also,  it  became  a 
powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  and  unscru- 
pulous politician. 

It  was  upon  this  stock  that  the  mighty  genius  of 
Aristophanes  grafted  the  Pantagruelism,  which,  ever 
since  it  was  reproduced  by  Eabelais,  has  had  among 
European  writers,  as  in  Cervantes,  Swift,  Voltaire  and 
others,  .some  adequate  representative.  Though  the  word 
Pantagruelism  is  applied  by  Rabelais  to  the  characters 
sustained  by  court  fools,  he  made  a  free  use  both  of  the 
spirit  and  mechanical  appliances  of  old  Greek  comedy, 
adopting  the  disguise  of  buffoonery  to  attack  some  pre- 
vailing form  of  cant  and  hypocrisy.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  Aristophanes  did,  the  term  invented  by  the 
great  French  master  accurately  describing  the  chief 
characteristics  of  his  prototype. 

The  line  between  old  and  middle  comedy  is  not  very 
clearly  marked,  Aristophanes  and  others  of  the  latest 
writers  of  the  one  becoming  the  earliest  writers  of  the 
other.  The  latter  was  indeed  merely  an  offshoot  of  the 
former,  but  differed  from  it  in  three  essential  par- 
ticulars: it  had  no  chorus,  public  characters  were  not 
personated  on  the  stage,  and  the  objects  of  its  ridicule 
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were  general  rather  than  personal,  literary  rather  than 
political.  The  one  was  caricature  and  lampoon,  the 
other  was  criticism  and  review. 

The  period  of  the  middle  comedy  extended  from  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  enthralment  of 
Athens  by  Philip  of  Macedon;  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
closing  years  of  the  fifth  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  B.  C.  It  was  extremely  prolific  in  plays,, 
but  not  especially  so  in  genius.  The  favorite  themes 
were  the  literary  and  social  peculiarities  of  the  day, 
which,  together  with  the  prominent  systems  of  philos- 
ophy, were  treated  with  light  and  not  ill-natured  ridi- 
cule. The  grandest  tragedies  of  ^Eschylus  and  Soph- 
ocles, the  noblest  passages  of  Homer,  and  the  most 
beautiful  lyrics  of  Pindar  and  Simonides  were  freely 
parodied,  and  in  the  same  way  were  treated  subjects 
taken  directly  from  ancient  mythology.  In  dealing  with 
society,  classes  rather  than  individuals  were  attacked, 
as  courtesans,  parasites,  revellers,  and  especially  the 
self-conceited  cook,  who,  with  his  parade  of  culinary 
science,  was  always  a  favorite  target  for  the  shafts  of 
middle  comedy. 

Weto  Comeljg. 

The  new  comedy  lasted  throughout  the  reign  of  the 
Macedonian  rulers,  ending  about  260  B,  C.  It  may  bo 
studied  to  better  advantage  in  the  Latin  adaptations  by 
Plautus  and  Terence  than  in  the  few  Greek  fragments 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  nor  did  it  differ  essentially 
from  the  comic  drama  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  John- 
son,  Congreve   and   Wycherley.     For  the   first   time 
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love  became  the  principal  element  in  the  drama,  but  it 
was  seldom  an  honest  love.  The  heavy  father  also 
makes  his  appearance,  as  still  we  know  him,  and  is  often 
led  into  the  vices  and  follies  which  he  has  reproved  in 
his  son.  With  these  exceptions  the  characters  were 
very  much  the  same  as  in  the  middle  comedy,  but  with 
the  addition  of  the  mercenary  soldier  newly  returned 
from  the  wars,  with  noisy  tongue,  full  purse  and  empty 
head.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  new  comedy 
represented  faithfully  the  most  salient  features  of 
Athenian  society;  but  it  made  no  attempt  to  improve  it, 
presenting  only  in  attractive  colors  the  lax  morality  of 
the  age. 


III. 


Wtit  (3mk  BTfjeatre. 

Theatrical  exhibitions  were  held  in  Greece  only  at 
certain  times  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  and  all 
in  connection  with  Dionysian  festivals.  In  the  month 
Poseidon,  which  included  the  closing  days  of  December 
and  a  part  of  January,  came  the  festival  of  the  vintage, 
named  the  "country  Dionysia."  This  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  festival  of  the  wine-press,  called  "Lensea," 
after  the  Ionian  month  Lenseon,  containing  portions  of 
January  and  February.  Next  was  the  "Anthesteria," 
at  the  opening  of  which  new  wine  was  drawn  from  the 
cask  and  tasted,  while  on  the  third  day  a  banquet  was 
spread  for  all  the  spectators.  When  the  wine  was 
handed  round,  each  citizen  drank  from  a  separate  cup, 
pointing,  it  is  surmised,  to  a  difference  of  caste  among 
the  worshippers.  This,  as  Thucydides  states,  was  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Dionysian  festivals. 

But  the  chief  festival  of  the  year  was  the  "great 
Dionysia,"  held  in  the  last  days  of  March  and  the  first 
of  April,  when  Athens,  at  the  period  of  her  supremacy, 
was  crowded  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  her  federal 
empire,  including  those  who  had  come  to  pay  the  taxes 
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of  tributary  allies.  The  festivals  and  their  attendant 
performances  were  first  held  in  the  Lenseum,  an  en- 
closure on  the  southeastern  declivity  of  the  Acropolis. 
Here,  it  is  said,  the  first  ^\'ine-press  was  erected,  and 
later,  in  its  centre,  stood  the  altar  of  Bacchus.  Within 
this  enclosure  was  assembled  the  entire  free  population 
of  Athens,  or  very  nearly  so,  accommodation  being  pro- 
vided for  more  than  30,000  spectators.  The  plays, 
which  were  three  or  four  in  number,  lasted  all  day,  or 
for  as  much  of  the  day  as  was  consistent  with  its  festive 
character.  There  were  no  long  intervals  for  refresh- 
ments, for  among  the  Greeks  there  was  only  one  family 
meal  a  day,  taken  about  sundown,  though  the  audience, 
or  at  least  the  women  and  children,  brought  with  them 
a  supply  of  bread  and  fruit. 

Wc^z  Stage. 

At  first  the  stage  of  this  open-air  theatre  was  merely 
a  table  such  as  Thespis  may  have  used,  intended  orig- 
inally for  the  slaughter  and  preparation  of  sacrificial 
victims.  On  this  the  actor  mounted  to  recite  his  mono- 
logue or  take  part  in  a  dialogue  with  the  chorus,  and  it 
was  not  until  a  second  actor  was  introduced  that  the 
table  gave  way  to  a  scaffold.  In  the  background  was 
a  "skene,"  or  tent,  from  which  the  actors  entered,  and 
later  this  gave  place  to  a  house,  the  word  skene  being 
later  applied  to  all  the  part  of  the  theatre  assigned  to 
the  actors.  In  early  days  a  movable  painted  wall,  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  stage,  served  as  a  background, 
and  as  a  screen  for  the  tent.    This  was  called  the  pros- 
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kenion  or,  as  we  term  it,  proscenium,  thougk  the  same 
word  was  afterward  applied  to  the  space  in  front  of  the 
stage.  It  usually  represented  the  fagade  of  a  palace, 
through  the  central  door  of  which  the  king  entered,  but 
served  for  other  purposes,  as  in  the  Philodetes  of  Soph- 
ocles, where  it  resembled  a  cavern,  or  in  the  Prometheus 
of  ^schylus,  where  it  represented  the  rocks  to  which 
the  hero  was  chained.  The  painted  wall  could  be 
easily  moved  aside  so  as  to  reveal  the  interior  of  the 
tent  or  house,  the  inner  floor  being  pushed  into  the 
foreground  by  means  of  special  machinery.  All  these 
and  other  improvements  were  added  before  there  ex- 
isted at  Athens  any  permanent  temple  of  the  drama. 

Cl)oru0  Heatieris. 

On  account  of  their  religious  origin,  the  dramatic 
performances  of  the  Greeks  were  treated  as  matters  of 
State  concern.  The  expenses  of  the  chorus,  which  rep- 
resented and  originally  included  the  entire  population, 
were  defrayed  first  by  taxes,  to  which  all  were  subject 
whose  property  exceeded  three  talents,  and  then  by  the 
contributions  of  wealthy  citizens,  chosen  as  choragi  or 
chorus-leaders.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  choragus  to  pro- 
.  vide  a  chorus  for  all  plays,  whether  tragic  or  comic,  and 
to  select  and  pay  the  teacher  who  trained  them  in  their 
songs  and  dances.  He  must  furnish  quarters  for  the 
members  of  the  chorus  and  supply  them  with  such  food 
and  drink  as  would  help  to  strengthen  their  voices.  In 
one  of  the  orations  of  Lysias  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
tragic  chorus  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  comic, 
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and  that  the  lyric  chorus  was  more  expensive  than 
either.  With  the  actors,  except  perhaps  for  their  cos- 
tume, the  choragus  had  nothing  to  do.  They  repre- 
sented not  the  people,  but  the  poet,  and  were  paid  by 
him,  or,  as  some  have  it,  by  the  State. 


Sctorg. 

When  a  dramatist  intended  to  bring  out  a  play  at 
the  great  Dionysia,  where  none  but  new  plays  might 
be  produced,  he  applied  to  the  chief  archon,  who,  if  the 
piece  contained  sufficient  merit,  supplied  him  with  a 
chorus  and  three  actors,  the  author  training  the  latter 
and  handing  over  the  former  to  the  choragus.  The  first 
of  the  three  actors  was  regarded  as  the  manager  of  the 
troupe  and  received  the  prize  of  victory,  though  sharing 
it  perhaps  with  the  second  performer.  Not  infrequently 
the  dramatist  became  one  of  his  own  actors,  and  often, 
as  with  us,  composed  pla_ys  with  special  reference  to  the 
qualities  of  the  performers;  the  inferior  actors  must  sub- 
ordinate their  parts  to  the  chief,  and  in  other  respects 
many  of  our  modern  customs  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks.  The  leader  was  frequently  content  to  as- 
sume an  inferior  part,  and  of  Theodorus,  the  foremost 
histrion  of  his  day,  it  is  said  that  he  undertook  whatever 
character  would  involve  the  first  entry  on  the  stage, 
thus  giving  hmiself  the  benefit  of  the  earliest  impression 
on  the  audience. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  contest,  each  com- 
petitor did  his  utmost  to  gain  the  prize  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  finest  acting  with  the  best  trained  and  most 
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richly-attired  chorus.  That  the  acting  and  mounting  of 
the  play  had  much  weight  -with  the  judges  is  shown  by 
the  defeat  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  all  the  three 
great  masters,  albeit  they  employed  only  the  most  emi- 
nent performers.  Partiality  or  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
the  judges,  who  were  appointed  by  lot  and  placed  under 
oath,  was  punished  by  a  heavy  fine.  The  name  of  the 
successful  dramatist  was  proclaimed  to  the  audience, 
and  he  was  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  ivy,  as  were  the 
actors  and  choragus.  To  the  last  was  also  presented  a 
tripod,  which  he  often  placed  on  a  monument  erected  at 
his  own  expense  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sacred  en- 
closure. Thus  the  beautiful  choragic  monument  of 
Lysicrates,  still  standing  in  Athens,  was  surmounted 
with  a  tripod,  while  the  seated  figure  of  Bacchus  on 
the  choragic  monument  of  Thrasyllus  probably  sup- 
ported a  tripod  on  its  knees,  as  appears  from  the  holes 
drilled  in  the  lap  of  the  statue.  The  prize-winner  com- 
memorated his  victory  with  a  feast,  and  this  was  ex- 
pected, though  not  always  realized,  from  the  choragus. 

QTragic  Ccstutnig, 

In  the  salon  of  the  Muses,  in  the  Pio-Clementine 
Museum  at  Rome,  are  mosaics  unearthed  at  Lorium 
showing  twenty-two  pairs  of  figures  performing  in  trag- 
edy, while  in  a  grotto  of  the  necropolis  at  Cyrene  was 
found  a  group  of  three  actors  surrounded  by  a  chorus. 
Hence,  and  from  other  works  of  art,  we  can  describe 
the  costume  of  a  Greek  actor  as  accurately  as  if  he  were 
before  us  on  the  stage,  though  between  the  outward 
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appearance  of  the  ancient  and  modern  player  there  is 
little  in  common. 

While  all  the  performers  were  arrayed  in  the  gaudy 
attire  of  the  Dionysiac  festival,  there  were  essential 
differences  between  that  of  the  tragic  and  comic  actors. 
The  former  wore  the  cothurnus,  a  boot  with  soles  of 
enonnous  thickness,  with  a  colossal  mask  on  his  head, 
further  to  increase  his  stature,  the  body  and  limbs  being 
padded  into  corresponding  proportions.  In  the  Pio- 
Clementine  mosaics  the  figures  appear  at  first  to  have 
no  feet,  but  on  closer  inspection  it  is  seen  that  they  are 
covered  by  the  long  robes,  only  the  heavy  soles  of  the 
cothurnus  being  visible.  The  mask  represented  features 
much  larger  than  those  of  a  man,  and  was  raised  far 
above  the  brow  by  a  frontlet  which  served  as  the  frame 
of  a  periwig.  In  this  head-piece  there  was  only  one 
outlet  for  the  voice,  and  this  was  either  square  or  round, 
with  some  contrivance  resembling  a  speaking-trumpet 
to  produce  the  desired  effect,  for  in  order  that  the  eyes 
might  be  in  place,  the  mouth  of  the  mask  must  fall 
below  the  chin  of  the  performer.  The  masks  were 
changed  as  needed  and  were  of  different  kinds  for 
various  characters,  especially  those  used  for  the  satyric 
and  comic  drama. 

For  tragic  use  the  costumes  were  fully  as  rich  and 
varied  as  those  of  modern  times.  For  gods,  heroes  and 
old  men  there  was  the  chiton,  a  mantle  of  rich  material 
descending  to  the  ankles.  The  garments  of  the  patron 
deities  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  of  Dionysus,  were 
particularly  splendid.  The  latter  was  attired  in  a  saffron- 
colored  garment,  rich  with  purple  figures  and  glittering 
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with  golden  stars.  It  was  fastened  under  the  breast 
with  a  broad  girdle  of  dark  purple,  set  with  gold  and 
jewels,  and  over  it  was  a  palla,  or  cloak,  of  purple, 
which  was  the  color  of  the  buskins.  Goddesses  and 
women  of  high  rank  were  also  robed  in  purple  and  gold. 
Matrons  wore  a  peplon  of  fine  embroidered  cloth,  fas- 
tened veil-like  on  the  head.  The  long,  purple  robe  of 
queens  and  princesses  swept  the  ground,  was  fastened 
behind  the  diadem  and  decked  with  golden  stars.  War- 
riors were  arrayed  in  every  variety  of  armor,  their  hel- 
mets adorned  with  plumes,  and  for  personages  of  exalted 
station  there  was  a  scarlet  tunic,  and  over  it  a  richly 
embroidered  mantle. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  dramatist  and  choragus  that  as 
to  dress  and  decorations  the  play  should  be  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  and  splendor  of  the  festival,  and  it  was 
by  departing  from  this  custom  and  introducing  some  of 
his  heroes  in  rags,  that  Euripides  brought  on  himself 
the  keenest  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries.  Says  Miiller, 
in  his  History  of  Greek  Literature:  "The  performers 
wore  long  striped  garments  reaching  to  the  ground,  over 
which  were  upper  robes  of  purple  or  some  other  bril- 
liant color,  with  all  sorts  of  gay  trimmings  and  gold 
ornaments.  Nor  was  the  Hercules  of  the  stage  repre- 
sented as  the  sturdy  athletic  hero  whose  huge  limbs 
were  only  concealed  by  a  lion's  hide;  he  appeared  in  the 
same  rich  and  gaudy  dress  as  did  the  others,  to  which 
his  distinctive  attributes,  the  club  and  the  bow,  were 
merely  adjuncts." 

Encumbered  as  he  was  with  his  mask  and  cothurnus, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  padding,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
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Athenian  tragic  actor  had  no  easy  task  before  him. 
Moreover,  the  demands  made  upon  him,  though  differ- 
ing in  kind  from  what  is  required  of  the  modern  his- 
trion,  were  none  the  less  rigorous  and  exacting.  In 
declamation  and  dialogue,  in  movement  and  gesticula- 
tion, he  must  avoid  all  interference  with  the  general 
harmony  of  the  play.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  the  ease 
and  grace  of  carriage,  gesture  and  elocution  character- 
istic of  the  jBnished  actor  of  to-day  was  to  the  Greek 
impossible.  The  recitation  must  have  been  weighty 
and  monotonous,  the  grouping  hard,  and  the  movements 
slow  and  cumbersome. 

Comic  Costumeg. 

The  costumes  of  comedians,  except  in  new  comedy, 
have  not  been  preserved  in  illustrations  as  with  the  sis- 
ter branch  of  art,  but  there  are  frequent  allusions  to 
them  in  the  works  of  Aristophanes  and  others.  A  soc- 
cus,  or  thinly-soled  buskin,  took  the  place  of  the  cothur- 
nus, and  the  masks  were  lighter,  but  distorted  beyond 
all  resemblance  to  human  features.  The  attire  of  the 
chorus  was  extremely  fantastic,  and  always  suggestive 
of  the  part  represented.  Thus,  in  the  Birds  of  Aris- 
tophanes they  appear  with  large  open  beaks,  and  in  the 
Wasps  with  huge  protruding  stings.  Little  attention 
was  paid  to  propriety  or  even  to  decency,  and  the  new 
comedy,  though  it  had  some  respect  for  the  ears,  had 
none  for  the  eyes  of  its  audience. 

In  a  picture  representing  a  scene  from  the  new  com- 
edy, Jupiter,  in  bearded  mask  and  with  a  peck-measure 
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on  his  head,  is  about  to  climb  to  the  chamber  of  Alc« 
mena,  who  is  looking  out  of  a  window  dressed  as  an 
hetsera,  or  courtesan.  He  carries  a  ladder,  between  the 
steps  of  which  his  head  protrudes,  and  at  his  side  is  Mer- 
cury, with  a  lamp  in  his  right  hand  and  in  his  left  the 
caduceus.  In  another  picture  Bacchus  is  climbing  a  lad- 
der to  reach  the  chamber  of  Althsea,  wife  of  (Eneus,  the 
man  of  the  vineyard.  He  wears  the  mask,  socci  and 
other  appendages  of  an  actor;  on  his  head  is  a  chaplet, 
and  with  one  hand  he  presents  as  an  offering  of  his  love 
the  apples  of  Dionysus,  while  in  the  other  he  carries  a 
red  band  for  her  hair.  His  garments  are  brown  or  of  a 
brownish  red,  and  those  of  his  attendant,  who  also  car- 
ries a  present  and  acts  as  torch-bearer,  are  entirely  of 
yellow. 

In  the  satyric  drama  the  dresses  differed  but  little 
from  those  in  tragedy.  On  a  painted  vase  in  a  Nea- 
politan museum  are  represented  the  three  actors  in  the 
former,  a  chorus,  two  musicians  and  the  leader  of  the 
chorus.  An  actor  who  represents  Bacchus,  with 
Ariadne  in  his  arms,  is  in  full  tragic  costume;  another, 
who  personates  Hercules,  wears  a  richly  decorated  tunic, 
and  the  third,  who  takes  the  part  of  Silenus,  is  attired 
in  a  hairy  costume  and  has  a  panther's  skin  on  his  left 
shoulder.  Except  two,  who  are  richly  garbed,  the  chor- 
eutse,  or  members  of  the  chorus,  wear  nothing  but  goat- 
skins around  their  loins.  This  is  also  observed  in  a 
beautiful  mosaic  found  in  Pompeii,  where  the  choreutae 
wear  a  shaggy  apron  as  their  only  covering.  The 
teacher  of  the  chorus  is  giving  them  final  instructions, 
Beemingly  in  the  green-room,  just  before  the  perform- 
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ance  of  a  satyric  drama.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  a 
musician  is  tuning  his  double  flute ;  he  is  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  green  and  yellow  and  wears  a  long  white  robe 
wnth  blue  stripes,  with  violet-colored  trimming  and  red- 
dish stars  on  the  breast  and  shoulders.  The  mantles  of 
two  of  the  actors  are  of  bright  blue,  with  stripes  of  some 
faded  hue,  and  over  a  chair  is  another  mantle  of  red, 
probably  intended  for  the  third  actor.  The  wall  of  the 
apartment  is  adorned  with  Ionic  columns,  between 
which  garlands  are  suspended,  probably  in  token  of 
some  dramatic  victory. 

The  Greek  drama  is  now  seldom  placed  on  the  stage, 
except  as  the  framework  of  burlesque,  and  then  never 
with  the  fantastic  disguises  and  costumes  of  the  Greeks. 
Monuments  and  illuminated  manuscripts  have  been  ran- 
sacked to  produce  Roman,  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  plays 
in  exact  resemblance  of  the  times,  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  ever  been  attempted  with  the  Greeks.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  impracticable,  but  the  experiment 
would  certainly  be  a  most  interesting  one,  though  no 
manager  would  venture  to  stage  a  play  exactly  as  did 
the  Greeks.  The  present  system  of  elaboration  in  ac- 
cordance with  time  and  place  began  with  Talma,  and 
was  developed  almost  as  now  it  exists  by  the  Kembles, 
by  Macready,  Charles  Kean  and  Edwin  Booth.  Sir 
Henry  Irving  is  its  best  exponent.  In  the  days  of 
Shakespeare  there  were  few  accessories,  and  he  apolo- 
gizes for  representing  an  incident  at  Agincourt 


With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  rugged  foils. 
Right  ill-disposed   in  brawl  ridiculous. 
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Later,  Garrick  acted  his  Roman  parts  in  ruffles  and 
bag- wig;  Falstaff  fought  at  Shrewsbury  in  a  white  coat 
with  the  red  and  gold  facings  of  the  time  of  George  I, 
and  it  is  related  of  a  French  player  in  the  time  of 
-STapoleon  I  that,  when  arrayed  in  what  was  intended  for 
costume  of  Agamemnon,  he  demanded  of  Talma  where 
he  was  to  carry  his  snuff-box. 

9rte  2rf)eatre  of  ©iongsng. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Greek  theatre  will  be  found 
nearly  all  the  features  of  the  twentieth  centur>'  Play- 
house, though  the  latter,  of  course,  has  been  greatly 
modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modem  times. 
The  first  one  was  merely  an  array  of  wooden  benches 
erected  in  the  sacred  enclosure  on  the  slope  of  the 
Areopagus.  The  collapse  of  this  structure  during  the 
performance  of  a  tragedy  by  ^schylus  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  a  vast  edifice  of  stone, 
which  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  in  the  building, 
and  when  fully  completed  and  decorated  was  the  finest 
in  the  world.  The  theatron,  as  the  auditorium  was 
called,  was  in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  rising  tier 
above  tier,  wdth  accommodation  for  30,000  spectators. 
The  orchestra,  with  the  altar  of  Dionysus  in  the  middle, 
was  the  oldest  part,  and  together  with  the  stage  was  sub- 
ordinated  to  details  of  a  very  complicated  nature.  In 
front  of  the  latter,  on  either  side,  were  prism-shaped 
revolving  wings,  used  as  side  scenes  for  changing,  when 
necessary,  the  appearance  of  the  stage,  as  in  the  Eu- 
menides  of  ^schylus,  where  the  action  takes  place  part- 
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ly  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  partly  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens.  Between  the  wings  and  the  back- 
ground there  w^as  a  space  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of 
the  actors,  who  came  in  on  the  right  when  supposed  to 
be  approaching  from  the  town,  and  on  the  left  when 
coming  from  a  distance.  The  front  of  the  stage,  facing 
the  audience,  was  ornamented  with  statues  and  pilasters 
and  was  distinguished  from  the  stage  proper,  or  pro- 
scenium, whence  the  actors  spoke.  The  orchestra  was 
somewhat  below  the  stage  and  connected  with  it  by 
flights  of  steps  for  the  use  of  the  chorus  when  required 
on  the  stage.  The  altar  in  its  centre  presently  gave 
place  to  a  platform  on  which  were  held  the  dances  of 
the  chorus,  arranged  in  figures.  There  was  no  drop- 
curtain,  and  we  have  but  a  slight  description  of  the 
stage  machinery  used,  as  for  producing  thunder  and 
lightning,  for  raising  mortals  aloft  or  for  bringing  the 
gods  down  from  heaven.  We  know  that  they  had  such 
appliances,  and  we  know  their  names,  but  that  is  almost 
the  extent  of  our  knowledge. 

From  Athens  the  drama  spread  throughout  the  Hel- 
lenic world,  while  the  actor's  profession  was  held  in 
high  esteem,  for  their  art  was  regarded  as  a  religious 
exercise  as  well  as  a  source  of  entertainment.  Com- 
panies of  actors  were  almost  as  plentiful  as  now  they 
are  in  the  United  States,  some  being  richly  endowed 
and  all  receiving  valuable  privileges.  There  were  also 
bands  of  strolling  players,  who  were  held  in  much 
greater  repute  than  with  us,  though  ranking  below  the 
regular  artists,  who  were  Athenian  citizens  and  not  in- 
frequently the  authors  of  the  plays  in  which  they  ap- 
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peared.  Hence  the  vitality  of  the  Greek  drama,  which 
has  no  parallel  in  theatrical  history,  actors  being  the 
principal  and  sometimes  the  only  agents  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  literary  culture. 

STj^c  9Cf)eatre  at  Slspmlius. 

In  all  the  Greek  colonies  of  importance  the  first  pub 
lie  building  erected  was  a  temple  of  the  gods  and  the 
next  was  a  theatre,  also  regarded  as  a  temple.  These 
the  citizens  would  rear  before  they  built  dwellings  for 
themselves,  for  they  were  as  intelQsely  patriotic  and 
public-spirited  as  were  the  people  of  Athens,  with  whom 
they  were  on  a  level  as  to  political  rights  and  privileges. 
In  Asia  Minor  the  remains  of  several  theatres  are  suffi- 
ciently complete  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  architectural 
restoration,  and  there  is  one  at  least,  at  Aspendus  in 
Pamphylia,  whose  stonework  is  so  complete  that  the 
details  can  be  described  without  serious  risk  of  error. 
As  to  the  scenery  and  other  accessories  we  must,  of 
course,  depend  on  ancient  writers;  for  of  their  fragile 
materials  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  centuries  has 
left  but  the  scantiest  of  traces. 

The  theatre  at  Aspendus  belongs  to  the  period  of  the 
Roman  domination  in  the  time  of  the  Csesars,  but  was 
built  on  the  foundations  and  mainly  on  the  model  of 
the  Greek  structure  which  stood  on  its  site.  Externally 
it  is  a  simple  but  massive  edifice,  with  three  complete 
rows  of  windows  and  sixteen  other  openings.  The  audi- 
torium forms  an  arc  of  a  circle  and  is  in  two  divisions, 
separated  by  a  lobby,  with  nineteen  tiers  of  seats  in 
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each  and  crowned  with  a  portlcoed  gallery  with  fifty- 
eight  arches.  From  the  orchestra  steps  lead  to  the  rows 
of  seats,  which  could  also  be  reached  through  the  lobby 
or  the  gallery  doors.  Concentric  with  the  arc  formed 
by  the  auditorium,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest  range 
of  seats,  was  the  boundary  line  of  the  orchestra,  where 
the  chorus  chanted  and  danced.  Completing  the  orches- 
tral circle  and  drawing  a  tangent  to  it  at  the  point  most 
remote  from  the  audience,  we  have  the  position  of  the 
skene,  or  covered  building,  with  its  lofty  f agade  of  hewn 
stone,  susceptible  of  such  changes  as  the  various  plays 
required.  In  front  was  the  proscenium,  originally 
synonymous  with  the  logeion,  or  speaking  stage,  and 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  skene. 

Constriictian  of  iBitzk  ^Tljeatres. 

The  theatre  of  the  Greeks  was  built  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  thus  securing  sufficient  elevation  for  the  back 
rows  of  seats  without  the  enormous  substructures  which 
the  Romans  used.  If  the  surface  was  rocky,  semicircles 
were  hewn  out,  tier  above  tier,  and  if  it  was  soft  an 
excavation  was  made  in  the  hillside  and  lined  with  rows 
of  stone  benches,  the  steps  being  often  faced  with 
marble,  as  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  at  Athens.  The 
circular  pit  thus  formed  was  enclosed  by  a  lofty  portico 
and  balustraded  terrace,  and  was  assigned  to  the  spec- 
tators. The  auditorium  was  divided  by  broad  concentric 
belts,  named  diazomata,  which  served  as  lobbies,  with 
eleven  rows  of  seats  between  each,  and  these  were  fur- 
ther divided  into  wedges  by  transverse  flights  of  stairs 
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between  the  lobbies,  converging  on  the  centre  ot  the 
orchestra.  The  latter  resembled  the  passages  in  a  tri- 
reme with  its  banks  of  oars,  and  hence  were  called 
selides  or  gangways,  the  subdivisions,  eleven  to  each 
section,  suggesting  as  many  benches  of  rowers.  Thus 
Aristophanes  bids  the  audience  raise  for  a  certain  actor 
"a  plash  of  applause  in  good  measure,  and  waft  him  a 
noble  Lensean  cheer  with  eleven  oars." 

The  auditorium  was  divided,  as  with  us,  into  several 
parts,  but  the  assignment  of  seats  was  determined  not 
by  a  money  payment,  but  by  rank  and  other  considera- 
tions. Thus  the  rows  nearest  the  orchestra  were  set 
apart  for  the  members  of  the  council,  while  others  were 
reserved  for  young  men,  who  sat  together,  or  for  those 
who,  for  whatever  reason,  were  entitled  to  them.  Most 
of  the  space  was  given  to  the  general  public,  who 
with  these  exceptions  could  make  their  own  choice  of 
seats. 

The  orchestra  was  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  front 
row  of  seats  which  formed  its  boundary,  a  portion  of  its 
space  being  occupied  by  a  raised  platform,  which  pres- 
ently superseded  the  altar  of  Dionysus  in  the  centre, 
though  still  known  as  the  thymele.  In  front  of  it,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  lowest  tier  of  seats,  was  the  stage, 
to  which  flights  of  steps  led  from  the  orchestra,  with 
others  leading  to  chambers  below,  and  knovra  as 
Charon's  stairways ;  for  they  were  used  for  the  entrance 
of  spectres  from  the  nether  world  and  for  the  ghostlj 
apparitions  of  the  dead. 

The  skene,  or  house,  consisted  usually  of  two  stories, 
to  which  a  third  was   sometimes  added.     They  were 
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divided  by  a  continuous  balcony,  adorned  with  columns 
corresponding  to  the  dimensions  of  the  orchestra  and 
stage,  and  contained  five  doors,  through  which  the 
actors  made  their  entrances. 


In  the  classic  period  the  front  of  the  skene  was 
not  used,  as  in  the  later  drama,  to  indicate  the  place 
of  action,  but  this  was  depictured  on  a  curtain  sus- 
pended from  the  pluteum,  or  balcony,  representing, 
for  instance,  a  palace,  as  in  the  Agamemnon,  or  a 
mountain,  as  in  the  Prometheus.  The  pluteum  also 
served  for  certain  machinery  which  must  be  worked 
above  the  stage,  as  for  the  cloud-girt  platform,  by  which 
gods  were  introduced.  So  also  in  the  Peace  of  Aris- 
tophanes, Trygaeus  is  raised  on  his  monster  beetle  to  the 
second  story  by  a  machine,  and  losing  his  beetle  returns 
by  a  stairway  behind  the  skene,  all  this  occurring  in 
sight  of  the  spectators. 

The  five  doors  leading  from  the  skene  to  the  stage 
were  for  the  actors  only,  side  entrances  being  provided 
for  the  chorus,  who  passed  under  the  stage  and  ascended 
by  flights  of  steps.  The  central  door  was  for  the  chief 
actor,  the  scenery  hung  before  it  representing  his  abode, 
be  it  a  palace,  a  hut  or  a  cavern.  Eight  and  left  of  it 
were  the  doors  of  the  second  and  third  actors,  the  two 
outer  doors  indicating  to  the  spectators  whether  the 
actors  entering  them  came  from  the  city  or  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  stage  was  exceedingly  narrow,  forming 
merely  a  ledge  at  the  foot  of  the  skene.     Superseding, 
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as  it  did,  the  table  used  in  the  time  of  Thespis,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  movable  wooden  structure,  and  was  taken 
down  when  the  theatre  was  required  for  public  meetings 
or  other  non-theatrical  purposes. 

The  action  of  a  Greek  play  was  usually  in  the  open 
air,  the  hero  at  the  earliest  exhibitions  stepping  forth 
from  his  tent  to  relate  his  adventures  or  engage  in  dia- 
logue with  the  chorus.  When  the  tent  gave  place  to 
a  house,  it  was,  of  course,  covered  with  a  roof,  probably 
flat  and  with  coping  and  battlements;  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  play  must  be  carried  on  in  public  in  the 
perfected  as  in  the  ruder  conditions  of  the  drama. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  represent  some  action 
which  takes  place  behind  the  scenes,  as  where,  in  the 
Agamemnon,  Clytemnestra  has  slain  her  husband,  and 
the  chorus,  hearing  the  death-cry  of  the  king,  is  about 
to  rush  into  the  chamber,  the  change  of  scene  was  not 
effected,  as  with  us,  by  a  fresh  pictorial  background, 
but  by  pushing  forward  the  chamber  itself.  Had  a  cur- 
tain and  recess  been  used  for  the  purpose,  the  interior 
would  have  been  invisible  to  most  of  the  spectators,  and 
it  was  to  obviate  this  difficulty  that  ^schylus  invented 
a  movable  chamber,  which  was  pushed  or  rolled  on 
wheels  through  a  door  of  corresponding  size. 

Scmerg. 

In  front  of  the  scene  occasional  changes  were  made, 
as  already  mentioned,  by  revolving  triangular  prisms 
which  stood  at  the  side  doors  of  the  stage  and  could  be 
turned  on  a  pivot.     The  one  at  the  right  hand  facing 
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the  audience  represented  objects  close  at  hand  on  the 
road  that  led  to  the  city,  the  other  showing  a  country- 
road  with  distant  views  painted  in  perspective,  both  be- 
ing used  for  introducing  incidental  apparitions,  as  of 
nymphs  and  sea-gods.  The  scenery  was  painted  on  can- 
vas stretched  on  a  framework  of  solid  wood,  and  when 
the  scene  was  changed,  which  rarely  happened  in  trag- 
edy, the  operation  was  concealed  by  a  curtain,  not  drop- 
ping from  above,  but  drawn  through  a  slit  between  the 
stage  and  the  scene,  as  appears  in  the  theatre  at  Pompeii 
and  from  passages  in  Ovid  and  Yergil,  for  the  Roman 
theatre  was  modeled  after  that  of  the  Greeks. 

In  Athens  every  picture  and  sculptural  figure  or 
group  was  prepared  for  some  special  purpose,  as  for  a 
wall  or  niche  in  a  temple  or  for  theatrical  use.  Thus 
scene-painting  became  a  favorite  branch  of  art,  and 
from  the  character  of  those  engaged  in  it,  would  seem 
to  have  been  an  honorable  as  well  as  a  lucrative  pro- 
fession. "When  the  scene  represented,  as  commonly  it 
did,  a  house  or  palace,  a  statue  of  Apollo  stood  on  the 
stage  near  the  main  entrance.  The  acoustic  properties 
of  the  huge  Dionysian  theatre,  nearly  ten  times  as  large 
as  any  that  now  exists,  were  increased  by  inverted  bell- 
shaped  vessels  of  bronze  resting  on  pedestals  and  dis- 
tributing the  vibrations  of  sound  throughout  the  audi- 
torium. 

Machinery  for  startling  effects  was  almost  as  common 
as  on  the  modem  stage,  though  little  of  it  can  now  be 
reproduced.  There  were  appliances  for  introducing  the 
river-god  with  his  urn  and  the  sea-god  mounted  on  his 
fish-tailed  steed,  for  raising  mortals  aloft  and  for  bring- 
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ing  deities  from  heaven,  while  by  an  arrangement  of 
ropes  and  pulleys  Bellerophon  could  fly  across  the  stage, 
and  from  a  suspended  platform  surrounded  with  clouds 
the  gods  conversed  with  the  actors  or  the  chorus.  The 
sound  of  thunder  was  imitated  by  rolling  bladders  filled 
with  pebbles  over  sheets  of  copper,  and  the  lightning 
flash  by  means  of  a  triangular  prism  of  mirrors.  The 
orchestra  could  be  made  to  appear  as  if  filled  with 
water,  as  in  the  representation  of  the  Frogs  of  Aris- 
tophanes, where  Bacchus  rows  in  front  of  the  stage 
amid  the  croakings  of  the  chorus  which  swims  around 
his  boat. 

E\}t  ^utJience. 

The  conduct  of  an  Athenian  audience  was  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  a  modern  theatre.  They  had  no  scruple 
in  expressing  their  approval  or  disapproval  both  of 
actors  and  dramatist,  and  this  they  often  did  in  a 
violent  manner,  even  pelting  the  performers  with  stones. 
Of  the  orator  iEschines,  who  was  also  a  player  of  sub- 
ordinate parts,  it  is  related  that  he  was  assailed  by  the 
spectators  with  such  a  shower  of  figs,  grapes  and  olives 
that  he  found  compensation  by  gathering  and  living  on 
these  fruits  of  other  men's  orchards.  Women  and  chil- 
dren were  admitted,  occupying  the  compartments  re- 
served for  them,  and  even  slaves  were  not  excluded. 
Originally  there  was  no  admission  fee,  and  when  to  pre- 
vent overcrowding  a  charge  was  made,  first  of  a 
drachma  and  then  of  two  oboli — about  five  cents  of  our 
money — this  was  furnished  to  all  who  applied  for  it 
from  the  public  funds.    Hence  arose  the  custom  among 
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demagogues  of  giving  largess  to  the  mob  at  the  great 
public  festivals. 

Actors,  as  we  have  seen,  were  highly  respected  by 
the  Greeks,  and  to  their  profession  no  stigma  was  at- 
tached, though,  as  among  ourselves,  clumsiness  or  other 
incompetence  was  rewarded  with  censure  and  contempt. 
In  order  to  keep  themselves  in  perfect  condition,  the 
performers  were  extremely  careful  about  their  diet  and 
bodily  exercises,  while  the  memory  was  assiduously  cul- 
tivated, for  the  prompter  was  a  personage  entirely  un- 
known to  the  Attic  stage.  The  leading  actor  was  prob- 
ably paid  by  the  State,  and  the  salary  of  the  star  per- 
foiTuer  was  very  high;  Polus,  for  instance,  who  acted 
in  the  plays  of  Sophocles,  receiving  as  much  as  half  a 
talent,  or  about  $260  a  day.  Sophocles,  who  shared 
with  Pericles  the  command  of  a  fleet  and  was  appointed 
a  general  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  did  not  think 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  play  his  own  parts.  Aris- 
todemus  was  an  actor  as  well  as  an  ambassador,  and  in 
honor  of  Theodoras,  whom  Aristotle  and  others  declare 
to  have  been  a  perfect  master  of  his  art,  a  monument 
was  erected  on  the  sacred  road  to  Eleusis.. 


!V. 


From  our  consideration  of  the  Greek  drama  in  gen- 
eral let  us  now  turn  to  the  works  of  the  leading  drama- 
tists, and  especially  those  of  ^schylus,  -Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  the  great  triad  of  Hellenic  tragedy,  compared 
with  which  all  other  names  sink  into  insignificance. 
Though  of  different  ages,  all  belonged  to  the  same 
period,  and,  as  Lessing  remarks,  "the  isle  of  Salamis 
saw  the  three  poets  united  together  on  the  very  day  of 
Nrictory;  iEschylus  fighting  against  his  country's  foes, 
young  Sophocles  dancing  around  the  trophies  on  the 
very  day  and  in  the  island  where  Euripides  was  born." 
With  them  began  and  with  their  death  came  to  an  end 
the  classic  era  of  Attic  tragedy,  beginning  about  500 
B.  C.  and  lasting  for  somewhat  less  than  a  century.  In 
Athens  the  preeminence  of  the  three  great  dramatists 
was  recognized  by  forbidding  all  tragedies  but  theirs  to 
be  performed  more  than  once.  At  the  instance  of  the 
orator  Lycurgus,  bronze  statues  were  erected  to  them 
in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  actors  were  allowed  to 
use  only  the  authentic  copies  of  their  works  preserved 
in  the  public  archives. 
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j35scliylus,  son  of  Euphorion,  a  scion  of  a  Eupatrid  or 
noble  family,  was  born  at  Eleusis  525  B.  C,  or,  as  the 
Greeks  reckoned  time,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  63d 
Olympiad.  His  first  occupation  was  in  a  vineyard,  and 
his  reverence  for  the  god  of  the  vine  inspired  him 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius  and  contribute  to  the 
spectacles  then  newly  established  in  honor  of  Dionysus. 
In  his  own  words,  as  related  by  Pausanias,  while  still  a 
stripling  he  was  set  to  watch  grapes  in  the  country,  and 
there  fell  asleep.  In  his  slumbers  Dionysus  appeared 
to  him  and  bade  him  turn  his  attention  to  the  tragic 
art.  When  he  awoke  he  made  the  attempt,  and  thus 
discovered  his  facility  for  dramatic  composition.  His 
earliest  tragedy,  composed  v/hen  he  was  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  failed  to  win  the  prize,  and  it  was  not  until  fif- 
teen years  later  that  he  gained  his  first  tragic  victory. 
Meanwhile  he  had  fought  at  Marathon,  where  he  had 
gained  some  distinction,  later  taking  part  in  the  battles 
of  Artemisium,  Salamis  and  Plata^a.  As  appears  from 
his  epitaph,  written  by  himself  and  inscribed  on  his 
monument  by  the  citizens  of  Gela,  Sicily,  where  he 
died,  he  prided  himseK  more  on  his  military  services 
than  on  his  dramatic  art. 

This  tomb  the  dust  of  ^schylus  doth  hide, 
Euphorion's  son  and  fruitful  Gela's  pride; 
How  tried  his  valor  Marathon  may  tell, 
And  long-haired  Medes,  who  knew  it  all  too  well. 

In  a  trilogy,  or  set  of  three  connected  plays,  of 
which  only  his  Persce  survives,  he  celebrated  the  glori- 
ous contests  which  he  had  witnessed,  and  for  this  also 
he  gained  the  prize.     Though  defeated  by  Sophocles 
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at  his  first  attempt,  the  veteran  ^schylus  regained  his 
position  with  the  series  of  which  Seven  Against  Thebes 
was  a  part,  and  thenceforth  his  supremacy  was  undis- 
puted. The  real  "father  of  tragedy"  ^schylus  has  been 
justly  termed,  certainly  deserving  this  title  far  more 
than  Thespis,  for  he  it  was  who,  as  Aristophanes  says, 
''first  decked  out  tragedy  with  magnificence." 

Improbemntts  Entrotiuceti  bg  ^Esc^glus, 

Many  were  the  improvements  which  u:Eschylus  intro- 
duced, especially  in  diminishing  the  importance  of  the 
chorus  and  in  adding  a  second  actor,  thus  giving  promi- 
nence to  the  dialogue  and  making  it  the  leading  feature 
of  the  play.  He  removed  all  deeds  of  bloodshed  from 
the  public  view,  and  in  their  place  provided  many  spec- 
tacular elements,  improving  the  costumes,  making  the 
masks  more  expressive  and  convenient,  and  probably 
adopting  the  cothurnus  to  increase  the  stature  of  the 
performers.  Finally,  he  established  the  custom  of  con- 
tending for  the  prize  with  trilogies,  or  series  of  three 
interdependent  dramas. 

ScU^&anisibtnent, 

The  closing  years  of  the  life  of  ^schylus  were  passed 
in  Sicily,  which  country  he  first  visited  soon  after  his 
defeat  by  Sophocles.  At  Syracuse  his  Persce  was  sev- 
eral times  performed  at  the  request  of  the  king,  and 
here  also  he  brought  out  his  Women  of  Etna,  cele- 
brating the  foundation  of  that  city  by  Hiero  and  proph- 
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esying  happiness  for  its  inhabitants.  Returning  to 
Athens,  he  produced  his  Orestean  trilogy,  probably  the 
finest  of  his  works;  but  the  Eumenides,  the  last  of  the 
three  plays,  revealed  so  openly  his  aristocratic  tend- 
encies that  he  became  extremely  unpopular,  and  re- 
turning to  Sicily,  died  soon  afterward  at  Gela.  The 
story  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  that  an  eagle,  mis- 
taking his  bald  head  for  a  stone,  dropped  a  tortoise  upon 
it  to  break  the  shell,  is  the  sheerest  fabrication,  and,  it 
would  seem,  entirely  unnecessary  to  account  for  the 
natural  death  of  an  exile  nearly  seventy  years  of  age. 

JarclurU  ta  ^tfjms. 

Very  touching  are  the  lines  in  which  ^schylus  seems 
to  bid  farewell  to  his  beloved  city,  which  at  his  tune 
of  life  he  could  hardly  hope  to  see  again.  They  occur 
in  the  Eumenides,  which  is  one  long  glorification  of 
Athens,  her  gods,  her  laws  and  customs,  full  of  exhor- 
tations to  reverence  old-established  institutions,  and  to 
preserve  them  from  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  innovators, 
while  invoking  all  blessings  on  the  inhabitants. 

Rejoice,  rejoice  ye  in  abounding  -wealth, 

Rejoice,  ye  citizens. 

Dwelling  near  Zeus  himself. 
Loved  of  the  virgin  goddess  whom  ye  love, 

In  due  time  wise  of  heart, 
You,  'neath  the  wings  of  Pallas  ever  staying, 

The  Father  honoreth. 

Rejoice,  rejoice  once  more,  ye  habitants! 
I  say  it  yet  again, 
Ye  gods  and  mortals  too. 
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Who  dwell  in  Pallas'  city.    Should  ye  treat 
With  reverence  us  who  dwell 

As  sojourners  among  you,  ye  shall  find 
No  cause  to  blame  your  lot. 


^ccu0£tJ  of  Empirtji. 

According  to  ^lian,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and 
others,  ^schylus  was  accused  of  impiety  before  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  and  this  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  honors  paid  to  him  after 
death,  for  the  Athenians  were  the  most  fickle  of  com- 
munities. Among  other  charges  it  was  alleged  that  in 
one  of  his  plays  he  had  revealed  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, and  this  was  probably  in  the  Eumenides,  whicli 
is  full  of  references  to  religious  subjects.  It  is  even 
said  that  his  life  was  threatened  while  on  the  stage,  and 
that  he  only  saved  himself  by  taking  refuge  at  the  altar 
of  Dionysus. 

ISTot  even  Socrates  was  more  unjustly  accused  of  im- 
piety than  was  the  great  tragedian  whose  works  are 
filled  with  the  grandest  conceptions  of  divine  power, 
mitigating  the  stern  decrees  of  nature  and  of  fate 
through  the  interferenece  of  Olympian  deities,  with 
Zeus  directing  all  things  to  a  happy  issue.  Cicero 
tells  us  that  he  was  a  Pythagorean,  and  certain  it  is 
that  he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Dorian  rites  on 
which  Pythagoras  founded  his  spiritual  system  of  re- 
ligion. Throughout  his  dramas  is  shown  the  deepest 
veneration  for  the  gods,  the  highest  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  and  of  the  nuptial  bond,  and  a  firm 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
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If,  in  his  political  opinions  he  inclined  to  the  aris- 
tocratic party,  to  which  he  belonged  by  birth,  he  was 
essentially  patriotic,  constantly  warning  the  people  to 
make  a  moderate  use  of  their  freedom,  to  avoid  all 
blustering  and  excess,  and  especially  to  preserve  the 
venerable  court  of  the  Areopagus,  from  which  the 
democratic  party  had  tried  to  wrest  its  power.  Of  this 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  his  verse,  which,  as  Aris- 
tophanes says,  "taught  only  the  good  and  the  true." 

Qualities  a£5  a  STrajgic  Pojt. 

In  the  tone  of  his  poems  we  recog-nize  the  hio-h- 
minded  Athenian  whose  sword  had  drunk  at  Marathon 
and  Salamis  the  blood  of  long-haired  Medes.  His  plays 
abound  in  military  terms,  and  while  breathing  the  ut- 
most contempt  for  barbarian  prowess,  he  often  intro- 
duces on  the  stage  the  grotesque  monsters  whose  images 
he  had  seen  among  the  spoils  of  Persian  camps.  Even 
his  diction  is  of  the  military  type,  his  sonorous  words 
striking  on  the  ear  like  trumpet-sounds.  Yet  he  held 
his  own  dramas  in  light  esteem,  declaring  that  they  were 
but  crumbs  from  the  great  banquet  of  Homer. 

"N"ot  only,"  says  one  of  his  critics,  "had  he  fought  at 
Marathon  and  Salamis  against  those  Persians  whose 
rout  he  celebrated  with  patriotic  pride,  but  he  had  been 
trained  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  was  a  passionate 
upholder  of  the  institution  most  intimately  associated 
with  the  political  traditions  of  the  past— the  Areopagus. 
He  had  been  born  in  the  generation  after  Solon,  to 
whose  maxims  he  fondly  clung;  he  belonged  to  that 
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anti-democratic  party  which  favored  the  Spartan  alli- 
ance, and  it  was  the  Dorian  development  of  Hellenic 
life  and  the  philosophical  system  based  on  it  with  which 
his  religions  and  moral  convictions  were  imbued.  Thus, 
even  upon  the  generation  which  succeeded  him  the  chiv- 
alrous spirit  and  diction  of  his  poetry,  and  the  unap- 
proached  sublimity  of  his  dramatic  imagination,  fell,  as 
it  falls  upon  later  posterity,  like  the  note  of  a  mightier 
age." 

Such  is  the  wonderful  power  of  art  in  its  highest 
forms,  that  tragedy,  as  set  forth  by  the  three  great 
masters,  and  never  treated  with  the  same  effect  by  their 
countless  imitators,  has  ever  been  held  the  gravest,  most 
moral  and  most  profitable  of  all  forms  of  poetry.  ''Why 
is  it,"  asks  a  classical  scholar,  "that  we  thrill  with  hor- 
ror when  the  death-cry  of  Agamemnon  announces  the 
wreaking  of  his  doom  ?  Why  should  we  sympathize  with 
Antigone  as  she  sets  forth  on  her  sacred  mission — the 
burial  of  her  brother — forbidden  by  man,  but  enjoined 
by  the  command  of  Zeus?  It  is  because  in  these 
and  all  other  instances  the  art  of  the  Greek  drama, 
while  winged  by  the  individual  power  of  genius,  is  at 
the  same  time  true  to  its  pui'poses  as  an  art,  and  in 
perfect  harmony  with  Nature,  who  does  not  readily 
yield  her  secrets  or  teach  her  laws  to  all." 

-ZEschylus  was  the  only  man  of  his  age,  or  indeed  of 
any  age,  who  can  compare  with  the  great  master  of  the 
modern  drama  in  sublimity  of  conception  and  grandeur 
of  poetic  imagery.  As  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  contemporaries  and  his  immediate  posterity 
there  is  sufficient  evidence,  and  first  in  the  Frogs  of 
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Aristophanes,  who  there  describes  his  temper  as  proud, 
stern  and  impatient;  his  sentiments  as  pure,  noble  and 
warlike;  his  genius  inventive,  magnificent  and  tower- 
ing; his  style  lofty,  bold  and  impetuous,  full  of  gor- 
geous imagery  and  ponderous  expressions,  while  in  the 
dramatic  arrangement  of  his  pieces  there  remained 
much  of  ancient  simplicity  and  somewhat  of  uncouth 
rudeness.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  lauds  the  splendor 
of  his  talents,  the  propriety  of  his  characters,  the  orig- 
inality of  his  ideas  and  the  force,  variety  and  beauty 
of  his  language.  Longinus  speaks  of  the  bold  magnifi- 
cence of  his  imagery,  though  condemning  some  of  his 
conceptions  as  rude  and  turgid  and  his  expressions  as 
sometimes  overstrained.  Quintilian  ascribes  to  him  dig- 
nity of  sentiment,  sublimity  of  ideas  and  loftiness  in 
style,  yet  often  overcharged  in  diction  and  irregular  in 
composition.  Such,  as  seen  through  the  e^^es  of  anti- 
quity, was  the  Shakespeare  of  the  Greeks. 

Of  the  dramas  accredited  to  -.^schylus,  variously 
stated  at  from  seventy  to  more  than  a  hundred,  only 
seven  have  come  down  to  us,  and  of  these  the  earliest 
was  the  Persce,  forming  one  of  a  trilogy  for  which  he 
gained  the  first  of  his  thirteen  prizes.  It  was  produced 
a  few  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  glorification  of  that  victory.  The  scene 
is  laid  at  Susa,  where  Atossa,  the  queen  dowager,  pre- 
pared for  impending  misfortune  by  an  ominous  dream, 
receives  from  a  Persian  messenger  the  details  of  the 
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battle  and  of  the  retreat  of  the  defeated  army.  Pres- 
ently the  ghost  of  Darius  appears  and  predicts  the 
battle  of  Plataea.  This  is  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  Xerxes  in  most  unkingly  plight,  and  by  a  dirge  ut- 
tered by  the  fallen  monarch  and  the  chorus  lamenting 
the  sad  results  of  the  attempt  to  subjugate  Greece. 

The  play  opens  with  the  entrance  of  the  chorus,  con- 
sisting of  aged  Persians  left  in  charge  of  the  city  and 
its  rich  treasures  of  gold.  Their  minds  are  filled  %vith 
gloomy  forebodings,  and  they  fear  for  the  safety  of  the 
hosts  which  Xerxes  has  led  across  the  seas. 

At  the  great  king's  dread  commandment. 
These,  the  bloom  of  Persia's  greatness, 
Now  are  gone  forth  to  the  battle; 
And  for  these  their  mother  country, 
Asia,  mourns  with  mighty  yearning; 
Wives  and  mothers  faint  with  trembling 
Through  the  hours  that  slowly  linger. 
Counting  each  day  as  it  passes. 

The  king,  like  some  fiery-eyed  dragon,  has  reached 
the  soil  of  Greece  with  his  countless  armies  and  ships. 
Xothing  can  stand  against  this  mighty  human  tide,  in- 
vincible and  full  of  courage.  Yet  what  mortal  can  escape 
the  craft  of  heaven,  which  lures  him  on  and  leads  him 
into  the  toils  of  destruction  whence  nothing  human  may 
escape?  Of  old,  Fate  gave  to  the  Persians  might  and 
victory,  but  fear  seizes  the  heart  that  this  preeminence 
may  pass.  Like  a  swarm  of  bees  has  the  people's  might 
with  their  leaders  passed  over-seas,  and  the  Persian 
women  bedew  their  lonely  couches  in  grief  for  sons  and 
husbands  gone,  mighty  spearmen  led  forth  to  battle. 


ATOSSA'S  DREAM.  6 1 

And  now  enters  Atossa,  widow  of  Darius  and  aged 
mother  of  Xerxes.  She  is  greeted  with  respect  by  the 
chorus  and  thus  relates  to  them  her  dream: 

Ever  with  many  visions  of  the  night 
Am  I  encompassed,  since  my  son  went  forth, 
•     Leading  a  mighty  host,  with  aim  to  sack 
The  land  of  the  lonians.    But  ne'er  yet 
Have  I  beheld  a  dream  so  manifest 
As  in  the  night  just  passed.    And  this  I'll  tell  you, 
There  stood  by  me  two  women  in  fair  robes; 
And  this  in  Persian  garments  was  arrayed. 
And  that  in  Dorian  came  before  mine  eyes; 
In  nature  both  of  tallest,  comeliest  size; 
And  both  of  faultless  beauty,  sisters  twain 
Of  the  same  stock.    And  they  twain  had  their  homes. 
One  in  the  Hellenic,  one  in  alien  land. 
And  these  two,  as  I  dreamt  I  saw,  were  set 
At  variance  with  each  other.    And  my  son 
Learned  it,  and  checked  and  modified  their  wrath. 
And  yoked  them  to  his  chariot,  and  his  collar 
He  placed  en  their  necks.    And  one  was  proud 
Of  that  equipment,  and  to  harness  gave 
Her  mouth  obedient;  but  the  other  kicked, 
And  tore  the  chariot's  trappings  with  her  hands, 
And  rushed  off  uncurbed  and  tore  the  yoke 
Asunder.    And  my  son  falls  low,  and  then 
His  father  comes,  Darius,  pitying  him, 
And  lo!  when  Xerxes  sees  him,  he  his  clothes 
Rends  round  his  limbs. 

"Such  was  mv  dream,  and  when  I  rose  I  hastened  to 
the  altar  to  pray  the  gods  to  avert  it.  There  saw  I  an 
eagle  in  full  flight  to  Phoebus'  hearth,  and  then  a  kite 
flew  at  him  and  tore  with  his  claws  the  eagle's  head, 
which  did  nothing  but  crouch  and  yield  his  life." 

The  chorus  bid  her  propitiate  the  gods  and  above  all 
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to  pray  Darius  to  send  fortune  for  her  and  her  son.    She 
thanks  them  and  asks  for  news  from  Athens : 

Atossa. — Where  in  the  world  do  men  report  it  standeth? 

Chorus. — Far  to  the  "West,  where  sets  our  king  the  sun- 
god. 

Atossa. — ^Was  it  this  city  my  son  wished  to  capture? 

Cfior. — Aye;  then  would  Hellas  to  our  king  be  subject. 

Atos. — And  have  they  any  multitude  of  soldiers? 

CTior. — A  mighty  host,  that  wrought  the  Medes  much  mis- 
chief. 

Atos. — And  what  besides?  Have  they,  too,  wealth  suf- 
ficing? 

Chor. — A  fount  of  silver  have  they,  their  land's  treasure. 

Atos. — Have  they  a  host  in  archer's  skill  excelling? 

Chor. — Not  so;  they  wield  the  spear  and  shield  and  buck- 
ler. 

Atos. — What  shepherd  rules  and  lords  it  o'er  their  people? 

Chor. — Of  no  man  are  they  called  the  slaves  or  subjects. 

Atos. — How  then  can  they  sustain  a  foe  invading? 

Chor. — So  that  they  spoiled  Darius'  goodly  army. 

A  messenger  enters  with  tidings : 

"How  at  one  stroke  is  brought  to  nothingness 
Our  great  prosperity,  and  all  the  flower 
Of  Persia's  strength  is  fallen,  woe  is  me, 
All  GUr  barbaric  mighty  host  is  lost." 

He  is  asked  for  details  and  tells  them: 

"The  coasts  of  Salamis  and  all  the  neighboring  shore 
are  full  of  the  dead,  slain  foully;  yet  Xerxes  lives  and 
sees  the  sun's  fair  face,  though  many  leaders  are  fallen. 
The  author  of  the  mischief  was  a  Hellene  who  came  to 
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Xerxes  from  the  Athenian  host,  and  said  that  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  the  Greeks  would  mount  their 
ships  and  Save  themselves  by  a  stealthy  flight.  The  kin^ 
knew  not  his  guile  nor  the  god's  wrath,  and  bade  his 
captain  hinder  all  escape,  and  place  their  ships  round 
the  isle  of  Ajax  that  none  might  pass  them.  And  they 
observed  his  word,  and  when  night  came  went  each  to 
his  appointed  post.  So  the  night  passed.  ISTone  of  the 
Greek  host  had  fled,  but  when  they  saw  the  rising  of 
the  sun  upraised  loud  cry  of  battle  that  made  the  island- 
rock  reecho  with  the  sound,  and  chilled  the  Persians' 
hearts,  l^ot  in  flight  they  sang,  but  as  a  holy  psean, 
such  as  gives  brave  spirit  for  the  fight.  Then  with  the 
trumpet's  blast  and  sweep  of  oars,  first  in  order  moved 
the  right  wing,  followed  by  the  whole  line.  And  we 
heard  them  cry: 

" 'O  sons  of  Hellas,  forward;  free  your  country; 
Free,  too,  your  wives,  your  children,  and  the  shrines 
Built  to  your  fathers'  gods,  the  holy  tombs 
Your  ancestors  now  rest  in.      Now  the  fight 
Is  for  our  all.' 

"First  a  barque  of  Hellas  begins  the  fight  and  carries 
away  a  Phoenician's  prow.  Ship  drives  against  ship. 
The  Persian  vessels,  crowded  near  together,  could  not 
lend  one  another  help,  but  rather  crushed  each  other 
with  their  prows;  while  the  Greeks  charged  circling 
round  them.  And  the  sea  was  strewn  with  floating 
hulls,  and  the  shores  and  rocks  with  corpses.  In  wild 
confusion  the  Persians  fled  away,  while  they  with  shafts 
of  oars  and  broken  planks  kept  smiting,  as  fishers  at  a 
draught  of  fishes.     The  whole  sea  resounds  with  bitter 
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groans  and  wailings  till  at  last  dark  night  makes  the 
slaughter  to  cease." 

While  the  chorus  laments  the  disaster  the  queen 
enters  her  palace,  and  returning  in  mourning  garh  with 
sacrificial  ofterings,  bids  them  call  up  the  spirit  of 
Darius.  His  shade  appears,  and  hearing  from  Atossa 
the  story  of  his  son's  overthrow,  he  breaks  forth  into 
lamentation: 

"Ah,  me,  too  swift  the  oracle's  fulfilment!  The 
wrong  is  done  by  Xerxes'  over-boldness,  who  chained 
the  sacred  Hellespont  with  fetters.  ISTever  more  may 
ye  attack  the  Hellenes'  land,  for  even  the  host  that  now 
stays  on  Hellas'  shores  will  never  see  fair  fortune  of 
return.  There,  where  Asopus  pours  his  stream  and 
makes  fertile  the  Bceotian  land,  the  penalty  of  godless 
thoughts  awaits  them;  for  they  have  plundered  the 
shrines  of  the  gods  and  burned  their  temples,  laid  low 
their  altars  and  dragged  down  their  sculptured  images 
to  the  dust.  By  Dorian  spears  their  blood  shall  flow 
upon  Platsean  soil,  and  piles  of  corpses  shall  show  their 
sons  the  end  of  mortals'  pride." 

Then,  turning  to  his  wife,  he  continues: 

And  thou,  O  Xerxes'  mother,  old  and  dear. 
Go  to  thy  home,  and  taking  what  apparel 
Is  fitting,  go  to  meet  thy  son;  for  all 
The  costly  robes  around  his  limbs  are  torn 
To  rags  and  shreds  in  grief's  wild  agony. 

Darius  'leaves  the  eai-th  for  darkness  deep;"  Atossa 
retires  to  the  palace  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  her 
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son,  and  the  chorus  lament  their  fate  and  praise  the 
good  old  times  of  Darius.  Hereupon  Xerxes  enters, 
bewailing  his  misfortunes  and  wishing  that  he,  too,  had 
met  his  soldiers'  fate.  The  chorus  join  in  his  lament, 
and  thus  amid  a  mournful  dirge,  which  must  have  been 
sweet  music  to  the  Greeks,  the  play  comes  to  an  end. 

Wiiz  Sebm  Against  ST^rfics. 

The  Seven  Against  Thebes,  the  next  in  order  of  the 
extant  plays  of  zEschylus,  was  acted  in  the  lifetime  of 
Aristides,  to  whom  the  author  refers  when  he  praises 
Amphiaraus  as  a  man  who  wishes  to  be  truly  just  and 
not  merely  to  seem  so.    The  construction  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  the  verses  so  full  of  warlike  spirit  that,  as 
Aristophanes  remarks,   "every  man  who  saw  it  must 
have  longed  to  be  a  soldier."    The  scene  is  in  the  Cad- 
mea,  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  surrounded  by  the  temples 
and  statues  of  its  tutelary  deities.    Here  the  young 
king,   Eteocles,  has  summoned  the   citizens,   "a  well- 
armed  host,"  to  defend  their  altars  and  homes,  for  it  is 
announced  that  seven  mighty  warriors  have  vowed  by 
the  gods  of  war  to  bring  destruction  on  the  city,  and 
each  one  is  to  lead  the  attack  at  one  of  the  entrances 
to  seven-gated  Thebes.    To  his  own  captains  he  assigns 
by  lot  their  several  stations,  and  then  after  a  prayer  to 
the  gods,  hurries  to  the  post  reserved  for  himself,  where 
he  is  to  confront  his  brother,  Polynices. 

Already  a  cloud  of  dust  betokens  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance, and  a  chorus  of  Theban  maidens  enters  with  cries 
of  woe  and  terror,  beseeching  the  gods  for  aid. 

6~Vol.  L 
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For  sad  it  were  to  hurl  to  Hades  dark 

A  city  of  old  fame. 

The  spoil  and  prey  of  war 
With  foulest  shame  in  dust  and  ashes  laid 
By  an  Achaean  foe  at  God's  decree; 
And  that  our  women,  old  and  young  alike, 

Be  dragged  av/ay,  ah  me! 

Like  horses,  by  their  hair. 

Their  robes  torn  off  from  them. 
And  lo,  the  city  wails,  made  desolate. 

While  with  confus€d  cry 
The  wretched  prisoners  meet  doom  worse  than  death. 

"Sad,  too,  for  tkose  whose  youth  is  fresh  to  take  a 
hateful  journey  from  their  homes.  Letter  death  than 
such  a  fate !  For  it  is  ill  with  a  city  surrendered  to  an 
enemy.  Murder,  rapine  and  flames,  which  Ares  fans, 
defile  its  sanctuaries.  The  yell  of  war  is  heard  within  the 
town,  hemmed  in  its  net  of  towers.  Man  falls  by  spear 
of  man;  the  babe  is  butchered  at  its  mother's  breast. 
Havoc  runs  riot  through  the  streets;  spoiler  meets  with 
spoiler,  and  the  empty-handed  calls  for  his  share  of 
plunder.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  cast  wildly  on  the  ground, 
and  many  gifts  of  earth  flow  uselessly  away.  "We 
maidens  trembling  wait  our  cruel  fate,  and  hope  that 
soon  may  come  the  night  of  death,  to  take  us  from  our 
sorrow  fraught  with  tears." 

Meanwhile  the  captains  have  been  stationed  at  the 
seven  gates,  with  the  enemy  now  close  upon  them. 
''Electra's  gate  has  fallen  to  Capaneus.  A  giant  he 
beyond  all  mortals,  and  he  swears,  whether  the  gods 
will  or  not,  to  sack  the  city;  thunder  and  lightning  are 
to  him  but  midday  sun.    On  his  shield  he  bears  a  naked 
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man,  who  for  weapon  holds  a  torch,  and  in  gold  letters 
are  the  words :  'The  city  I  will  bum.'  "  Against  him. 
Eteocles  sends  Polj^hontes,  a  favorite  of  the  gods;  for 
"his  insolence  will  Zeus  himself  chastise  with  fiery 
thunderbolt,  not  likened  then  to  noonday  sun."  At  the 
seventh  gate  he  will  himself  confront  Polynices,  trust- 
ing that  the  goddess  of  justice,  the  virgin  daughter  of 
Zeus,  will  not  befriend  one  who  purposes  outrage  on 
his  father's  land. 

Brother  "with  brotlier  fighting,  king  with  king. 
And  foe  with  foe  I'll  stand.    Come,  quickly  fetch 
My  greaves  that  guard  against  the  spear  and  stones. 

In  vain  the  maidens  urge  him  not  to  take  his  brother's 
life,  since  from  his  blood  there  can  be  no  cleansing. 
Eteocles  hastens  to  the  fray  and  the  chorus  express  their 
fear  of  the  Erinyes,  or  Furies,  who  are  now  about  to 
visit  on  the  sons  of  (Edipus  their  father's  curse,  doom- 
ing the  house  of  Laius  to  destruction. 

Presently  a  messenger  announces  the  victory  of  the 
Thebans,  but  the  brothers  have  fallen  by  each  other's 
hands,  and  the  earth  has  drunk  their  blood.  As  their 
bodies  are  brought  in,  the  chorus  sings  the  funeral 
hymn,  and  Antigone  and  Ismene  approach,  clad  in 
mourning,  and  lament  their  brothers'  fate  in  alternate 
lines,  interspersed  with  choral  responses. 

At  this  moment  a  herald  announces  the  citizens'  de- 
cree :  "It  is  ordered  to  honor  Eteocles  with  seemly 
burial  in  his  native  soil,  since  he  fell  warding  off  our 
foes,  and  died  a  blameless  death.  But  Polynices'  corpse 
shall  be  cast  out  unburied,  since  he  would  have  wrecked 
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the  town  of  Cadmus  had  not  a  god  turned  aside  his 
spear.  No  funeral  honors  may  he  have,  nor  shrill 
song  of  sorrow;  him  may  no  friend  follow  to  his  tomb." 
But  Antigone  is  resolved  to  bury  her  brother,  regard- 
less of  the  herald's  message : 

And  this  I  say,  no  wolves  with  ravening  maw 
Shall  tear  his  flesh.    No,  no!  let  none  think  that! 
For  tomb  and  burial  I  will  scheme  for  him. 
Though  I  be  but  weak  woman,  bringing  earth 
Within  my  linen  raiment's  folds,  and  so 
Myself  will  bury  him. 

'Attended  by  half  the  chorus  she  seeks  the  body  of 
Polyniees,  while  the  other  half  accompany  Ismene  in 
search  of  Eteocles,  and  here  the  play  ends. 

QTlie  .Suppliants. 

The  Suppliants  belong  to  a  trilogy  of  which  the 
first  play  was  probably  the  ^Egyptians  and  the  last  the 
Danaides.  The  simplicity  of  the  plot  and  mise  en  scene, 
together  with  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  Argives  in- 
dicate that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of 
^^schylus. 

The  play  opens  with  a  chorus  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus  seated  before  a  group  of  altars  at  Argos,  bear- 
ing in  their  hands  boughs  covered  with  fillets  of  white 
wool.  To  escape  an  enforced  union  with  the  sons  of 
-Egyptus  they  have  fled  to  the  land  whence  their  race 
derived  its  origin,  and  to  which  they  come  as  suppliants. 
The  king  approaches  and  asks  who  are  these  women  in 
strange  attire.     They  proclaim  themselves  of  Argive 
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race,  descendants  of  lo,  and  beg  the  king  not  to  give 
them  up.  The  monarch  would  not  send  them  away, 
but  dreads  a  war  with  Egypt.  He  will,  therefore,  call 
the  citizens  of  Argos  together  and  take  counsel  of  the 
people.  Meanwhile  Danaus  betakes  himseK  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  gods  and  the  chorus  implore  the  help  of 
Zeus. 

Returning,  Danaus  reports  the  decision  of  the  people. 
Freely  may  they  dwell  in  the  land;  no  man,  whether 
stranger  or  native-born,  shall  dare  to  take  them  thence 
against  their  will,  and  to  any  free-born  man  who  lends 
not  his  aid,  if  needed,  is  decreed  a  dishonorable  exile. 

The  chorus  bless  the  Argive  people  for  their  help, 
and  pray  that  all  may  go  well  with  them ;  that  no  enemy 
may  ever  storm  their  to"\vn;  no  pestilence,  nor  famine, 
nor  civil  war  may  ever  waste  their  strength;  that  the 
Muses  may  celebrate  their  name,  and  that  the  people, 
together  with  a  wise  aristocracy,  may  protect  the  good 
among  them  in  all  honor.  May  they  always  grant  to 
strangers  their  lawful  rights  unfringed,  without  wait- 
ing for  threat  of  war,  and  may  the  gods  of  their  country 
be  duly  worshiped  with  feasts  and  sacrifices! 

But  from  his  watch-tower  Danaus  sees  a  fleet  of  ves- 
sels approaching,  and  his  daughters  fear  the  arrival  of 
their  suitors.  A  herald  enters,  bids  the  maidens  join 
their  kinsmen  in  the  ships,  and  mocking  at  the  Argive 
gods  and  chiefs,  attempts  to  carry  them  off  by  force.  At 
this  juncture  the  king  appears  and,  hearing  his  demand, 
tells  the  messenger  that  if  the  maidens  follow  him  of 
their  own  free  will  and  pleasure  he  may  take  them,  but 
that  force  was  forbidden  by  the  Argive  people.     The 
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herald  departs  with  threats  of  war,  and  the  king  bids  the 
chorus  retire  within  the  walled  town  and  there  select 
for  themselves  a  dwelling,  for  such  is  the  will  of  the 
people.  This  thej  do,  tendering  their  thanks  by  order 
of  Danaus,  who  enjoins  them  steadfastly  to  observe  their 
father's  admonition: 

Prizing  as  more  than  life  your  chastity. 

The  maidens  salute  their  new  home,  some  praying  the 
gods  to  avert  the  hateful  marriage  and  others  resigning 
themselves  to  the  divine  will. 


The  Prometheus  Bound  stands  midway  between 
Prometheus  the  Fire-giver  and  Prometheus  Unbound.  In 
grandeur  of  conception  and  imagery  it  has  never  been 
surpassed,  not  even  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  for 
here  is  the  very  essence  of  tragedy,  her  inmost  spirit  re- 
vealed in  its  sternest  mood,  in  all  its  prostrating  and  an- 
nihilating force.  The  subject  of  the  first  play  is  the 
transgression  of  Prometheus,  who  brings  fire  to  man- 
kind, whereby  they  become  no  better,  and  confers  on 
them  other  benefits,  as  he  himself  relates  to  the  chorus 
when  bound  to  the  rocks.  From  love  of  mortals  he 
roused  their  reason;  he  taught  them  to  make  dwellings, 
showed  them  the  stars,  the  use  of  number  and  writing — 
mother  of  the  Muses.  He  tamed  horses  and  built  ships, 
taught  the  virtues  of  healing  potions,  the  various  modes 
of  divination,  and  how  to  turn  to  account  things  dug  out 
of  the  earth.  He  it  was  who  taught  mortals  all  they  know. 
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To  the  chorus  of  sea-nymphs  Prometheus  thus  relates 
what  he  has  done  for  mankind: 

Think  not  it  is  through  pride  or  stiff  self-will 

That  I  am  silent.    But  my  heart  is  worn. 

Self-contemplating,  as  I  see  myself 

Thus  outraged.    Yet  what  other  hand  than  mine 

Gave  these  young  gods  in  fulness  all  their  gifts? 

But  these  I  speak  not  of;  for  I  should  tell 

To  you  that  know  them.    But  those  woes  of  men, 

List  ye  to  them,  how  they,  before  as  babes, 

By  me  were  roused  to  reason,  taught  to  think; 

And  this  I  say,  not  finding  fault  with  men, 

But  showing  my  good-will  in  all  I  gave. 

For  first,  though  seeing,  all  in  vain  they  saw. 

And  hearing,  heard  not  rightly.    But,  like  forms 

Of  phantom-dreams,  throughout  their  life's  whole  length 

They  muddled  all  at  random;  did  not  know 

Houses  of  brick  that  catch  the  sunlight's  warmth, 

Nor  yet  the  work  of  carpentry.    They  dwelt 

In  hollowed  holes,  like  swarms  of  tiny  ants, 

In  sunless  depths  of  caverns;  and  they  had 

No  certain  signs  of  winter,  nor  of  spring 

Flower-laden,  nor  of  summer  with  her  fruits; 

But  without  counsel  fared  their  whole  life  long. 

Until  I  showed  the  risings  of  the  stars. 

And  settings  hard  to  recognize.    And  I 

Found  Number  for  them,  chief  device  of  all, 

Groupings  of  letters,  Memory's  handmaid  that. 

And  mother  of  the  Muses.    And  I  first 

Bound  in  the  yoke  wild  steeds,  submissive  made. 

Or  to  the  collar  of  men's  limbs,  that  so 

They  might  in  man's  place  bear  his  greatest  toils; 

And  horses  trained  to  love  the  rein  I  yoked 

To  chariots,  glory  of  wealth's  pride  of  state; 

Nor  was  it  any  one  but  I  that  found 

Sea-crossing,  canvas-winged  cars  of  ships: 

Such  rare  designs  inventing  (wretched  me!) 

For  mortal  men,  I  yet  have  no  device 

By  which  to  free  myself  from  this  my  woe. 
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Cho. — Foul  shame  thou  sufEerest:    of  thy  sense  bereaved. 
Thou  errest  greatly;  and,  like  leech  unskilled, 
Thou  losest  heart  when  smitten  with  disease. 
And  know'st  not  how  to  find  the  remedies 
Wherewith  to  heal  thine  own  soul's  sicknesses. 

Prom. — ^Hearing  what  yet  remains  thou'lt  wonder  more. 
What  arts  and  what  resources  I  devised; 
And  this  the  chief;  if  any  one  fell  ill. 
There  was  no  help  for  him,  nor  healing  food, 
Nor  unguent,  nor  yet  potion;  but  for  want 
Of  drugs  they  wasted,  till  I  showed  to  them 
The  blendings  of  all  mild  medicaments. 
Wherewith  they  ward  the  attacks  of  sickness  sore. 
I  gave  them  many  modes  of  prophecy; 
And  I  first  taught  them  what  dreams  needs  must  prove 
True  visions,  and  made  known  the  ominous  sounds 
Full  hard  to  know;  and  tokens  by  the  way. 
And  flights  of  taloned  birds  I  clearly  marked, — 
Those  on  the  right  propitious  to  mankind, 
And  those  sinister, — and  what  form  of  life 
They  each  maintain,  and  what  their  enmities 
Each  with  the  other,  and  their  loves  and  friendships; 
And  of  the  inward  parts  the  plumpness  smooth. 
And  with  what  color  they  the  gods  would  please, 
And  the  streaked  comeliness  of  gall  and  liver; 
And  with  burnt  limbs  enwrapt  in  fat,  and  chine, 
I  led  men  on  to  art  full  difficult; 
And  I  gave  eyes  to  omens  drawn  from  fire 
Till  then  dim-visioned.    So  far  then  for  this. 
And  'neath  the  earth  the  hidden  boons  for  men, 
Bronze,  iron,  silver,  gold,  who  else  could  say 
That  he,  ere  I  did,  found  them?    None,  I  know, 
Unless  he  fain  would  babble  idle  words. 
In  one  short  word,  then,  learn  the  truth  condensed,— 
All  arts  of  mortals  from  Prometheus  spring. 

jifter  his  victory  over  the  Titans,  Zeus  had  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  human  race  and  create  a  new  and 
better  one.  Later  he  consents  to  spare  them,  but  Prome- 
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theus  must  expiate  his  crime  in  bringing  down  fire  from 
heaven,  and  it  is  this  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
second  play  in  the  trilogy. 

In  one  respect  the  Prometheus  Bound  differs  from 
all  other  plays;  it  makes  no  use  of  the  stage,  the  action 
proceeding  entirel}^  on  the  balconies,  where  the  scene 
represents  a  desolate  and  rocky  region  near  the  shore 
of  Oceanus,  or,  as  the  Greeks  supposed,  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  To  the  summit  of  a  craggy  mountain,  Vul- 
can, attended  by  Strength  and  Force,  is  binding  the 
arms  of  Prometheus  with  chains,  driving  an  iron  wedge 
through  his  breast,  placing  a  girdle  round  his  hips,  and 
encircling  his  feet  with  fetters  of  brass.  Then,  after 
insulting  him,  they  leave  the  god,  thus  imprisoned, 
alone  with  his  pain.  He  is,  of  course,  represented  by  a 
lay  figure,  so  contrived  that  an  actor,  standing  behind 
the  pictorial  mountain,  could  make  himself  heard 
through  the  mask. 

Inexpressibly  grand  are  the  words  in  the  original 
Greek,  in  which,  when  left  alone,  chained  to  a  rock, 
Prometheus  calls  on  air,  winds,  floods,  sea,  earth  and 
sun  to  witness  what  he,  a  god,  must  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  the  gods. 

Thou  firmament  of  God,  and  swift-winged  winds, 
Ye  springs  of  rivers,  and  of  ocean  waves 
That  smile  innumerous!     Mother  of  us  all, 

0  Earth,  and  Sun's  all-seeing  eye,  behold, 

1  pray,  what  I,  a  god,  from  gods  endure. 

Behold  in  what  foul  case 
I  for  ten  thousand  years 
Shall  struggle  in  my  woe, 
In  these  unseemly  chains. 
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Such  doom  the  new-made  Monarch  of  the  Blest 

Hath  now  devised  for  me. 
Woe,  woe!     The  present  and  the  oncoming  pang 

I  wail,  as  I  search  out 
The  place  and  hour  when  end  of  all  these  ills 

Shall  dawn  on  me  at  last. 
What  say  I?    All  too  clearly  I  foresee 
The  things  that  come,  and  nought  of  pain  shall  be 
By  me  unlooked-for;  but  I  needs  must  bear 
My  destiny  as  best  I  may,  knowing  well 
The  might  resistless  of  Necessity. 
And  neither  may  I  speak  of  this  my  fate, 
Nor  hold  my  peace.    For  I,  poor  I,  through  giving 
Great  gifts  to  mortal  men,  am  prisoner  made 
In  these  fast  fetters;  yea,  in  fennel  stalk 
I  snatched  the  hidden  spring  of  stolen  fire. 
Which  is  to  men  a  teacher  of  all  arts. 
Their  chief  resource.    And  now  this  penalty 
Of  that  offense  I  pay,  fast  riveted 
In  chains  beneath  the  open  firmament. 

Ha!   ha!  What  now? 
What  sound,  what  odor  floats  invisibly? 
Is  it  of  God  or  man,  or  blending  both? 
And  has  one  come  to  this  remotest  rock 
To  look  upon  my  woes?      Or  what  will  he? 
Behold  me  bound,  a  god  to  evil  doomed. 

The  foe  of  Zeus,  and  held 

In  hatred  by  all  gods 

Who  tread  the  courts  of  Zeus; 

And  this  for  my  great  love, 

Too  great,  for  mortal  man. 

To  the  chorus  of  ocean  nymphs,  who,  pitying  his  sad 
fate,  approach  him  with  kind  intent,  he  tells  the  story 
of  the  offense  for  which  he  is  being  punished: 

"When  Chronos  and  Zeus  were  stirred  up  in  mutual 
strife,  I  alone  of  the  Titans  took  my  side  with  Zeus. 
And  by  my  counsels  old  Chronos  is  in  the  deep,  dark 
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pit  of  Tartarus,  with  liis  allies;  and  thus  am  I  repaid. 
Then  Zeus  began  to  share  his  gifts  among  the  gods,  but 
of  mortal  men  he  took  no  heed,  but  rather  was  he  pur- 
posed to  crush  out  the  race  and  make  a  new  one.  And 
none  save  me  dared  cross  his  will.  But  I  did  dare,  and 
mortal  men  I  saved  from  passing  down  to  Hades, 
crushed  with  the  thunderbolts.  I  gave  them,  hope,  and 
so  turned  away  their  eyes  from  death,  and  I  gave  them 
fire,  that  thereby  they  might  learn  many  arts.  Where- 
fore these  ills  oppress  me  now,  and  I  pine  on  this  lone 
mountain,  all  neigliborless.  Helping  men,  I  find  no 
help  myself,  and  but  await  yet  greater  evils." 

The  chorus  grieve  for  his  pain,  and  not  alone,  for 
all  Asia  echoes  their  moan  and  all  the  human  race 
grieves  in  sympathy  with  his  woes.  One  other,  and  only 
one,  have  they  seen  thus  bowed  in  adamantine  durance; 
Atlas,  also  a  Titan  and  a  god,  who  on  his  shoulders  ever 
bears  the  mighty  vault  of  heaven. 

Extremely  powerful  is  the  scene  where  Hermes 
enters,  as  the  messenger  of  Zeus,  and  haughtily  bids 
him  reveal  the  marriage — known  only  to  Prometheus — 
which  shall  some  day  hurl  Jove  from  his  throne. 
Prometheus  undauntedly  replies  that  there  is  no  torture 
nor  device  by  which  Zeus  can  compel  him  to  reveal  these 
things  until  his  bonds  are  loosed.  Then  Hermes 
threatens  him  with  greater  sufferings : 

With  thunder  and  the  lightning's  blazing  flash 
The  Father  this  ravine  of  rock  shall  crush. 
And  shall  thy  carcass  hide,  and  stern  embrace 
Of  stony  arms  shall  keep  thee  in  thy  place. 
And  having  traversed  space  of  time  full  long. 
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Thou  Shalt  come  back  to  light,  and  then  his  hound. 
The  winged  hound  of  Zeus,  the  ravening  eagle, 
Shall  greedily  make  banquet  of  thy  flesh, 
Coming  all  day  an  uninvited  guest. 
And  glut  himself  upon  thy  liver  dark, 
And  of  that  anguish  look  not  for  the  end, 
Before  some  god  shall  come  to  bear  thy  woes. 
And  choose  to  pass  to  Hades'  sunless  realm. 

In  vain  the  chorus  counsel  submission.  Prometheus 
"bids  Hermes  add  torture  to  torture,  "jet  me  he  shall  not 
elay."    Then  the  threatened  destruction  begins. 

Yea,  now  in  very  deed, 

No  more  in  word  alone^ 

The  earth  shakes  to  and  fro. 

And  the  loud  thunder's  voice 

Bellows  hard  by,  and  blaze 

The  flashing  levin-fires; 

And  tempests  whirl  the  dust. 

And  gusts  of  all  wild  winds 

On  one  another  leap 

In  dire,  conflicting  blasts, 

And  sky  and  sea  are  blent. 

Such  is  the  storm  from  Zeus 

That  comes  as  working  fear 

In  terrors  manifest. 

O  mother  venerable, 

O  wither,  rolling  round. 

The  common  light  of  all, 

Seest  thou  what  wrongs  I  bear? 

"With  these  lines,  spoken  by  Prometheus  as  the  chorus 
retires,  the  play  concludes;  the  rocks  fall  asunder,  and 
the  victim  is  dashed  down  into  Tartarus. 

The  Prometheus  Bound  is  the  representation  of  stead- 
fast endurance  under  suffering,  and,  indeed,  the  im- 
mortal suffering  of  a  god,  banished  to  a  desolate  rock 
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over  against  the  earth-encircling  ocean.  This  play  never- 
theless takes  in  the  world,  the  Olympus  of  the  gods,  and 
earth  the  abode  of  man,  all  scarcely  yet  reposing  in  a 
state  of  security  over  the  precipitous  abyss  of  the  dark 
primeval  powers  of  Titanism:  The  notion  of  a  deity 
delivering  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice  has  been  mysteri- 
ously inculcated  in  many  religions,  as  a  confused  fore- 
boding of  the  true  one,  but  here  it  stands  in  most  fear- 
ful contrast  with  consolatory  revelation.  For  Prome- 
theus suffers  not  on  an  understanding  with  the  Power 
that  rules  the  world,  but  in  atonement  for  his  rebellion 
against  that  power,  and  this. rebellion  consists  in  nothing 
else  than  his  design  of  making  man  perfect.  Thus  he 
becomes  a  type  of  humanity  itself,  as,  gifted  with  an 
imblessed  foresight,  riveted  to  its  own  narrow  exist- 
ence and  destitute  of  all  allies,  it  has  nothing  to  oppose 
to  the  inexorable  powers  of  nature  arrayed  against  it, 
but  an  unshaken  will  and  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
sublime  pretensions. 

Of  exterior  action  there  is  little  in  this  piece :  from 
the  commencement  Prometheus  suffers  and  resolves,  he 
resolves  and  suffers  the  same  throughout.  But  the  poet 
has  contrived  in  a  most  masterly  manner  to  introduce 
vicissitude  and  progress  into  that  which  is  irrevocably 
fixed,  and  to  afford  a  measure  of  the  unattainable  grand- 
eur of  his  sublime  Titan  in  the  circumstances  which  en- 
viron him.  First,  the  silence  of  Prometheus  during  the 
horrible  process  of  his  fettering  under  the  rude*  super- 
intendence of  Strength  and  Force,  against  whose  men- 
aces Vulcan,  their  instrument,  can  only  offer  an  un- 
profitable compassion;  then  his  lonely  complainings;  the 
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arrival  of  the  femininely  tender  Oceanides,  amidst 
whose  timid  lamentations  he  gives  more  free  vent  to 
Lis  character,  recounts  the  causes  of  his  fall,  and 
jDrophesies  of  the  future,  which,  however,  with  wise  re- 
serve, he  but  half  reveals;  then  the  visit  of  old  Oceanus, 
a  kindred  god  of  Titanian  extraction,  who,  under  the 
show  of  wishing  to  be  a  zealous  intercessor  for  him, 
counsels  submission  to  Jupiter,  and  is  therefore  dis- 
missed with  proud  disdain.  Observe  how  lo,  the  frenzy- 
driven  wanderer,  comes  before  him,  a  victim  to  the 
same  tyranny  under  which  Prometheus  lies  subdued; 
how  he  prophesies  to  her  of  her  yet  impending  wander- 
ings, and  of  her  final  destiny,  which  hangs  connected 
with  his  own,  inasmuch  as  from  her  blood,  after  many 
generations,  a  savior  shall  arise  to  him;  further  how 
Hermes,  as  the  messenger  of  the  universal  tyrant,  with 
domineering  menaces  demands  of  him  his  secret,  in 
what  way  Zeus  is  to  be  secured  upon  his  throne  against 
all  the  malice  of  Fate;  how,  at  last,  before  the  re- 
fusal is  well  uttered,  amidst  thunder,  lightning,  storm 
and  earthquake,  Prometheus,  together  with  the  rock  to 
which  he  is  fettered,  is  swallowed  down  into  the  infernal 
world.  The  triumph  of  subjection  has,  perhaps,  never 
been  more  gloriously  solemnized,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound  the  poet  could 
maintain  his  ground  on  an  equal  elevation. 

Of   all   the   works    of   uEschylus    the    strongest   in 
dramatic  force  is  the  Orestea,  a  series  consisting  of  the 
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Agamemnon,  the  CJioephorce  and  the  Eumenides,  the 
only  one  of  his  trilogies  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It 
was  probably  the  last  that  he  exhibited  at  Athens,  and 
upon  it  he  seems  to  have  lavished  all  the  splendors  of 
his  genius,  that  he  might  leave  to  his  fellow-citizens 
something  worthy  of  his  country  and  himself.  Says 
William  von  Humboldt  of  the  Agamemnon,  and  his  re- 
marks might  be  applied  to  the  entire  trilogy:  "Among 
all  the  products  of  the  Greek  stage  none  can  compare 
with  it  in  tragic  power;  no  other  play  shows  the  same 
intensity  and  pureness  of  belief  in  the  divine  and  good; 
none  can  surpass  the  lessons  it  teaches,  and  the  wisdom 
of  which  it  is  the  mouthpiece." 

In  the  Agamemnon  ^Eschylus  wished  to  exhibit  to  us 
the  sudden  downfall  from  the  very  summit  of  prosperity 
and  renown  to  the  abyss  of  ruin.  The  ruler,  the  hero, 
the  commander  of  the  collected  hosts  of  Greece  at  the 
very  instant  of  his  success  in  that  most  glorious  achieve- 
ment, the  destruction  of  Troy,  for  which  his  fame  was  to 
be  reechoed  in  time  present  and  time  to  come,  in  the 
very  act  of  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  house  for  which 
he  has  so  long  been  sighing,  and  amidst  the  careless 
preparations  for  a  festive  banquet,  is  murdered,  as 
Homer  expresses  it,  "Kke  an  ox  beside  his  crib," 
murdered  by  his  faithless  wife;  his  throne  is  seized  upon 
by  her  worthless  paramour,  his  children  are  consigned 
to  banishment  or  to  helpless  servitude. 

In  the  view  of  gi\dng  a  striking  effect  to  so  terrific  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  the  poet  was  obliged  in  the  first 
place  to  give  additional  splendor  to  the  conquest  of 
Troy.     This  he  has  done  in  the  first  half  of  the  piece, 
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in  a  peculiar  fashion  but  certainly  with  great  impressive- 
ness,  and  in  a  manner  that  arrests  the  imagination.  It 
is  of  consequence  to  Cljtemnestra  that  she  should  not 
be  surprised  by  her  husband's  return.  She  has,  there- 
fore, taken  measures  to  have  an  unbroken  line  of 
beacon-fires  from  Troy  to  Mycenae,  to  announce  to  her 
the  great  event.  The  play  opens  with  the  speech  of  a 
watchman,  who  supplicates  of  the  gods  a  deliverance 
from  his  toils,  since  now  for  ten  years  exposed  to  the 
cold  night-dews,  he  has  seen  the  alternating  stars  passing 
above  him,  and  ever  in  vain  been  waiting  for  the  signal; 
at  the  same  time  he  sighs  in  secret  over  the  ruin  which  is 
at  work  in  the  royal  house.  At  this  moment  he  sees  the 
wished-for  flame  blaze  up,  and  hastens  to  announce  it  to 
his  lady. 

A  chorus  of  old  men  appears,  and  in  its  ode  exhibits 
the  war  of  Troy  in  all  its  fateful  relations,  traces  it 
back  to  its  origin,  to  all  the  propecies  connected  with 
it  at  the  time,  to  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  with  which 
the  Greeks  were  constrained  to  purchase  their  de- 
parture on  the  expedition.  Clytemnestra  explains  to 
the  chorus  the  reasons  for  her  joyful  sacrifice.  Present- 
ly enters  the  herald  Talthybius,  who  relates  all  as 
an  eye-witness;  the  spectacle  of  the  conquered,  plun- 
dered, flame-devoted  city,  the  triumph  of  the  host,  and 
the  glory  of  its  commander.  Reluctantly,  however,  as 
unwilling  to  interrupt  his  prayers  for  their  posterity  by 
evil  tidings,  he  relates  the  subsequent  mishaps  of  the 
Greeks,  their  dispersion,  and  the  shipwreck  suffered  by 
many  of  them — calamities  wherein  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  had  begun  to  reveal  itseK. 
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Now  comes  Agamemnon  himself  seated  on  a  tri- 
umphal chariot.  On  another  chariot,  laden  with 
spoils,  follows  Cassandra,  his  caj^tive  concubine,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  war  in  those  tunes.  Clytemnestra 
greets  him  with  a  hypocritical  show  of  joy  and  venera- 
tion, bids  her  maidens  spread  forth  the  purple  carpets 
of  the  costliest  golden  embroidery,  that  the  foot  of  the 
conqueror  may  not  touch  the  ground.  Agamemnon 
with  wise  moderation  refuses  to  accept  this  honor,  which 
belongs  only  to  gods.  At  last  he  complies  with  her 
solicitations,  and  follows  her  into  the  house.  The  chorus 
begins  to  entertain  dark  forebodings.  Clytemnestra  re- 
turns to  entice  Cassandra,  by  friendly  persuasion,  to  the 
same  destruction.  She  remains  dumb  and  immovable, 
but  scarcely  is  the  queen  away  when,  seized  by  prophetic 
rage,  she  breaks  out  into  confused  indistinct  wailings. 
Presently,  she  reveals  her  predictions  to  the  chorus  more 
clearly;  she  beholds,  in  spirit,  all  the  atrocities  which 
have  been  perpetrated  within  this  house :  that  Thy- 
estean  banquet  in  which  the  children  were  served  up 
to  the  father,  and  from  which  the  son  turned  away  his 
eye;  the  shades  of  the  mangled  children  appear  to  her  on 
the  battlements  of  the  palace.  She  sees  also  the  murder 
which  is  in  readiness  for  her  lord,  and  though  shudder- 
ing at  the  reek  of  death,  she  rushes  like  a  maniac  into 
the  house,  to  meet  her  inevitable  destruction.  Behind 
the  scenes  are  heard  the  groans  of  the  dying  Aga- 
memnon. 

The  palace  is  throAvn  open;  Clytemnestra  stands  be- 
side the  corpse  of  her  king  and  husband,  like  an  insolent 
criminal  who  not  only  acknowledges  the  deed  but  glories 
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in  it,  and  would  justify  it  as  a  righteous  act  of  requital 
for  Agamemnon's  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  to  his  own  am- 
bition. Her  jealousy  of  Cassandra  and  guilty  union  with 
the  worthless  -^gisthus,  who  does  not  make  his  appear- 
ance till  the  end  of  the  piece,  are  scarcely  touched  upon 
as  motives,  and  remain  quite  in  the  background.  This 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  But 
in  other  respects  also  Clytemnestra  was  not  to  be  de- 
picted as  a  frail,  seduced  woman,  but  with  the  traits  of 
that  heroic  age  which  is  so  rich  in  bloody  catastrophes, 
in  which  all  passions  were  so  impetuous,  and  men,  both 
in  good  and  evil,  exceeded  the  common  standard  of  later 
ages.  What  is  more  revolting,  what  proves  a  deeper 
degeneracy  of  human  nature  than  the  conception  of  hor- 
rible crimes  in  the  bosom  of  cowardly  effeminacy?  If 
the  poet  be  called  upon  to  depict  such  crimes,  he  must 
by  no  means  seek  to  palliate  them,  or  to  mitigate  our 
detestation  of  them.  The  bringing  the  sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia so  close  to  us  has  also  the  advantage  of  obviating 
too  much  bitterness  of  indignation  at  the  fall  of  Aga- 
memnon. He  is,  at  the  best,  not  guiltless;  former 
crime  recoils  on  his  own  head.  Moreover,  according  to 
the  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks,  an  ancient  curse 
weighed  heavily  on  his  house;  JEgisthus,  the  author  of 
his  overthrow,  is  a  son  of  that  very  Thyestes  on  whom 
his  father  Atreus  had  taken  so  unnatural  a  revenge,  and 
this  fateful  connection  was  vividly  brought  before  our 
minds  by  the  choral  odes,  but  especially  by  the  proph- 
ecies of  Cassandra. 

The  following  is  the  chorus  of  Argive  elders  singing 
of  the  death  of  Iphigenia,  whom  her  father,  Agamem- 
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non,  had  consented  to  sacrifice,  but  at  the  last  moment 
Artemis  substituted  a  hart  and  carried  Iphigenia  to  the 
country  of  the  Tauri  (the  Crimea)  as  her  priestess: 

Power  is  upon  me  now,  to  sing  the  awful  sign 

That  crossed  the  warrior  monarchs  on  their  road; 
Heaven  breathes  within  the  'suasive  song  divine, 
And  strength  through  my  rapt  soul  is  pour'd  abroad. 

The  birds  I  sing,  whose  fateful  flight 

Sent  forth  the  twin-throned  Argive  might, 
And  all  the  youth  of  Greece,  a  gallant  crew. 

With  spear  in  each  avenging  hand, 

Against  the  guilty  Trojan  land. 
Even  at  the  threshold  of  the  palace,  flew 

The  king  of  birds  o'er  either  king. 

One  black,  and  one  with  snow-white  wing, 
Right-ward,  on  the  hand  that  grasps  the  spear, 
Down  through  the  glittering  courts  they  steer, 

Swooping  the  hare's  prolific  brood, 

No  more  to  crop  its  grassy  food. 
Ring  out  the  dolorous  hymn,  yet  triumph  still  the  good! 

But  the  wise  seer,  in  his  prophetic  view — 
When  he  the  twin-soul'd  sons  of  Atreus  saw, 

At  once  the  feasters  on  the  hares  he  knew, 

Those  leaders  of  the  host,  then  broke  his  words  of 
awe:  — 
"In  time  old  Priam's  city  wall 
Before  that  conquering  host  shall  fall. 
And  all  within  her  towers  lie  waste; 
Her  teeming  wealth  of  man  and  beast 
Shall  Fate  in  her  dire  violence  destroy; 
May  ne'er  heaven's  envy,  like  a  cloud. 
So  darken  o'er  that  army  proud, 

The  fine-forged  curb  of  Troy! 
For  Artemis,  with  jealous  ire. 
Beholds  the  winged  hounds  of  her  great  sire 
Swooping  the  innocent  leverets'  scarce-born  brood, 
And  loathes  the  eagles'  feast  of  blood. 

Ring  out  the  dolorous  hymn,  yet  triumph  still  the  good! 
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"Such  is  that  beauteous  Goddess*  love 

To  the  strong  lion's  callow  brood, 
And  all  that  the  green  meadows  wont  to  rove. 

From  the  full  udder  quaff  the  liquid  food. 
O  Goddess!  though  thy  wrath  reprove 
Those  savage  birds,  yet  turn  those  awful  signs  to  good! 
But,  lo  Paean!  now  I  cry; 
May  ne'er  her  injured  deity 
With  adverse  fleet-imprisoning  blast 
The  unpropftious  sky  o'er  cast; 

Hastening  that  other  sacrifice — 
That  darker  sacrifice,  unblest 
By  music  or  by  jocund  feast: 

Whence  sad  domestic  strife  shall  rise. 
And,  dreadless  of  her  lord,  fierce  woman's  hate; 
Whose  child-avenging  wrath  in  sullen  state 
Broods,  wily  housev/ife,  in  her  chamber's  gloom. 

Over  that  unforgotten  doom." 
Such  were  the  words  that  Calchas  clanged  abroad, 
When  crossed  those  ominous  birds  the  onward  road 

Of  that  twice  royal  brotherhood: 
A  mingled  doom 
Of  glory  and  of  gloom. 
Ring  out  the  dolorous  hymn,  yet  triumph  still  the  good! 

Whoe'er  thou  art.  Great  Power  above. 
If  that  dread  name  thou  best  approve, 
All  duly  weighed  I  cannot  find, 
TJnburthening  my  o'erloaded  mind, 
A  mightier  name  than  that  of  mightiest  Jove. 

He,  that  so  great  of  old 
Branched  out  in  strength  invincible  and  bold. 

Is  nothing  now.    Who  after  came, 

Before  the  victor  sank  to  shame : 
Most  wise  is  he  who  sings  the  all-conquering  might  of 
Jove — 

Jove,  that  great  god 

Who  taught  to  mortals  wisdom's  road; 

By  whose  eternal  rule 
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Adversity  is  grave  instruction's  school. 
In  the  calm  hour  of  sleep 
Conscience,  the  sad  remembrancer,  will  creep 
To  the  inmost  heart,  and  there  enforce 
On  the  reluctant  spirit  the  wisdom  of  remorse. 
Mighty  the  grace  of  those  dread  deities. 
Throned  on  their  judgment  bench,  high  in  the  empyrean 
skies ! 

Nor  then  did  the  elder  chief,  in  sooth, 

Of  all  the  Achean  youth. 
Dare  brand  with  blame  the  holy  seer; 
When  adverse  fortune  'gan  to  veer, 
Emprisoning  that  becalmed  host 

On  Chalcis'  coast. 
Where  the  heavy  roSuent  billows  roar 
'Gainst  Aulis'  rock-bound  shore. 

And  long  and  long  from  wintry  Strymon  blew 
The  weary,  hungry,  anchor-straining  blasts, 

The  winds  that  wandering  seamen  dearly  rue, 
Nor  spared  the  cables  worn,  and  groaning  masts; 

And,  lingering  on  in  indolent  delay. 

Slow  wasted  all  the  strength  of  Greece  away. 

But  when  the  shrill-voiced  prophet  'gan  proclaim 
That  remedy  more  dismal  and  more  dread 
Than  the  drear  weather  blackening  overhead; 

And  spoke  in  Artemis'  most  awful  name, 

The  sons  of  Atreus,  'mid  their  armed  peers, 
Their  sceptres  dashed  to  earth,  and  each  broke  out  in 
tears. 

And  thus  the  elder  king  began  to  say: 

"Dire  doom!  to  disobey  the  gods'  command! 
More  dire,  my  child,  my  house's  pride,  to  slay, 

Dabbling  in  virgin  blood  a  father's  hands. 

Alas!  alas!  which  way  to  fly? 

As  base  deserter  quit  the  host, 

The  pride  and  strength  of  our  great  league  all  lost? 
Should  I  the  storm-appeasing  rite  deny. 
Will  not  their  wrathfulest  wrath  rage  up  ajid  swell — - 
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Exact  the  virgin's  blood? — oh,  would  'twere  o'er  and 
well!" 

So  'neath  Necessity's  stern  yoke  he  passed, 

And  his  lost  soul,  with  impious  impulse  veering. 
Surrendered  to  the  accurst  unholy  blast, 
Warped  to  the  dire  extreme  of  human  daring. 
The  frenzy  of  affliction  still 
Maddens,  dire  counsellor,  man's  soul  to  ill. 

So  he  endured  to  be  the  priest 

In  that  child-slaughtering  rite  unblest, 

The  first-fruit  offering  of  that  host 

In  fatal  war  for  a  bad  woman  lost. 
The  prayers,  the  mute  appeal  to  her  hard  sire. 

Her  youth,  her  virgin  beauty. 
Nought  heeded  they,  the  chiefs  for  war  on  fire. 

So  to  the  ministers  of  that  dire  duty 
(First  having  prayed)  the  father  gave  the  sign. 
Like  some  soft  kid,  to  lift  her  to  the  shrine. 

There  lay  she  prone, 
Her  graceful  garments  round  her  thrown; 
But  first  her  beauteous  mouth  around 

Their  violent  bonds  they  wound. 
Lest  her  dread  curse  the  fated  house  should  smite 
With  their  rude  inarticulate  might. 

But  she  her  saffron  robe  to  earth  let  fall; 

The  shaft  of  pity  from  her  eye 
Transpierced  that  awful  priesthood — one  and  all. 

Lovely  as  in  a  picture  stood  she  by 
As  she  would  speak.    Thus  at  her  father's  feasts 
The  virgin,  'mid  the  revelling  guests. 
Was  wont  with  her  chaste  voice  to  supplicate 
For  her  dear  father  an  auspicious  fate. 

I  saw  no  more!  to  speak  more  is  not  mine; 
Not  unfulfilled  was  Calchas'  lore  divine. 

Eternal  justice  still  will  bring 

Wisdom  out  of  suffering. 
So  to  the  fond  desire  farewell, 
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The  Inevitable  future  to  foretell; 

'Tis  but  our  woe  to  antedate; 
Joint  knit  with  joint,  expands  the  full-formed  fate. 

Yet  at  the  end  of  these  dark  days 
May  prospering  weal  return  at  length; 

Thus  in  his  spirit  prays 
He  of  the  Apian  land  the  sole  remaining  strength. 


The  Argive  elders  here  sing  of  the  punishment  of 
Troy  for  its  protection  of  Alexander,  better  known  as 
Paris,  after  he  had  outraged  the  laws  of  hospitality  by 
Beducing  Helen,  the  wife  of  his  host  Menelaus.  The 
story  of  Helen's  flight  leads  the  chorus  to  sing  her  hus- 
band's sorrow,  and  from  this  they  pass  on  to  bewail  the 
havoc  caused  by  the  long  war. 


Zeus,  Lord  of  Heaven!  and  welcome  Night 
Of  Victory,  thou  hast  our  might 

With  all  the  glories  crowned! 
On  towers  of  Ilion,  free  no  more, 
Hast  flung  the  mighty  mesh  of  war. 

And  closely  girt  them  round. 
Till  neither  warrior  may  'scape, 
Nor  stripling  lightly  overleap 
The  trammels  as  they  close  and  close. 
Till  with  the  grip  of  doom  our  foes 

In  slavery's  coil  are  bound! 
Zeus,  Lord  of  Hospitality! 
In  grateful  awe  I  bend  to  thee — 

'Tis  thou  hast  struck  the  blow! 

At  Alexander  long  ago 

We  marked  thee  bend  thy  vengeful  bow. 
But  long  and  warily  withhold 
The  eager  shaft,  which,  uncontrolled 
And  loosed  too  soon  or  launched  too  high. 
Had  wandered  bloodless  through  the  sky! 
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Zeus,  the  high  god!  whate'er  be  dim  In  doubt, 

This  can  our  thought  track  out — 
The  blow  that  fells  the  sinner  is  of  God, 

And  as  he  wills,  the  rod 
Of  vengeance  smiteth  sore.    One  said  of  old, 

"The  gods  list  not  to  hold 
A  reckoning  with  him  whose  feet  oppress 

The  grace  of  holiness." 
An  impious  word!  for  whensoe'er  the  sire 

Breathed  forth  rebellious  fire — 
What  time  his  household  overflowed  the  measure 

Of  bliss  and  health  and  treasure — 
His  children's  children  read  the  reckoning  plain. 

At  last  in  tears  and  pain! 
On  me  let  weal  that  brings  no  woe  be  sent. 

And  therewithal  content; 
Who  spurns  the  shrine  of  Right,  nor  wealth  nor  power 

Shall  be  to  him  a  tower, 
To  guard  him  from  the  gulf;  there  lies  his  lot. 

Where  all  things  are  forgot! 

Lust  drives  him  on — lust,  desperate  and  wild. 

Fate's  sin-contriving  child — 
And  cure  is  none;  beyond  concealment  clear. 

Kindles  Sin's  baleful  glare 
As  an  ill  coin  beneath  the  wearing  touch 

Betrays,  by  stain  and  smutch 
Its  false  metal — such  is  the  sinful  wight, 

Before,  on  pinions  light. 
Fair  pleasure  flits,  and  lures  him  childlike  on, 

While  home  and  kin  make  moan. 
Beneath  the  grinding  burden  of  his  crime; 

Till,  in  the  end  of  time. 
Cast  down  of  heaven,  he  pours  forth  fruitless  prayer 

To  powers  that  will  not  hear. 
And  such  did  Paris  come 

Unto  Atrides'  home 
And  thence,  with  sin  and  shame  his  welcome  to  repay. 

Ravished  the  wife  away. 
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And  she,  faithless  unto  her  country  and  her  kin, 
Leaving  the  clash  of  shields  and  spears  and  arming 

ships. 
And  bearing  unto  Troy  destruction  for  a  dower, 

And  overbold  in  sin. 
Went  fleetly  through  the  gates  at  midnight  hour. 

Oft,  from  the  prophet's  lips, 
Moaned  out  the  warning  and  the  wail.  Ah,  woe! 
Woe  for  the  home,  the  home!   and  for  the  chieftains 
woe! 

Woe  for  the  bride-bed  warm 
Yet  from  the  lovely  limbs,  the  impress  of  the  form 

Of  her  who  loved  her  lord  a  while  ago! 

And  woe  for  him  who  stands 
Shamed,  silent,  unreproachful,  stretching  hands 

That  find  her  not,  and  sees,  yet,  will  not  see 
That  she  is  far  away! 

And  his  sad  fancy,  yearning  o'er  the  sea. 

Shall  summon  and  recall 
Her  wraith,  once  more  to  queen  it  in  his  hall. 

And  sad  with  many  memories. 
The  fair,  cold  beauty  of  each  sculptured  face — 

And  all  to  hatefulness  is  turned  their  grace. 
Seen  blankly  by  forlorn  and  hungering  eyes! 

And  when  the  night  is  deep. 
Come  visions,  sweet  and  sad,  and  bearing  pain 

Of  hopings  vain — 
Void,  void  and  vain,  for  scarce  the  sleeping  sight 

Has  seen  its  old  delight. 
When  thro'  the  grasps  of  love  that  bid  it  stay 

It  vanishes  away 
On  silent  wings  that  roam  adown  the  realms  of  sleep! 

Such  are  the  sights,  the  sorrows  fell. 
About  our  hearth — and  worse,  whereof  I  may  not  tell. 

But,  all  the  wide  town  o'er. 
Each  home  that  sent  its  master  far  away 

From  Hellas'  shore 
Feels  the  keen  thrill  of  heart,  the  pang  of  loss,  to-day; 

For,  truth  to  say, 
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The  touch  of  bitter  death  is  manifold! 
Familiar  was  each  face,  and  dear  as  life. 
That  went  unto  the  war. 

But  thither,  whence  a  warrior  went  of  old. 

Doth  naught  return, 
Only  a  spear  and  sword,  and  ashes  in  an  um! 

For  Ares,  lord  of  strife, 
Who  doth  the  swaying  scales  of  battle  hold, 
War's  money-changer,  giving  dust  for  gold, 

Sends  back,  to  hearts  that  held  them  dear. 
Scant  ash  of  warriors,  wept  with  many  a  tear, 
Light  to  the  hand,  but  heavy  to  the  soul; 

Yea,  fills  the  light  urn  full 

With  what  survived  the  flame — 
Death's  dusty  measure  of  a  hero's  fame. 

"Alas!"  one  cries,  "and  yet  alas  again! 
Our  chief  is  gone,  the  hero  of  the  spear, 

And  hath  not  left  his  peer!" 
"Ah  woe!"  another  moans — "my  spouse  is  slain. 

The  death  of  honor,  rolled  in  dust  and  blood. 
Slain  for  a  woman's  sin,  a  false  wife's  shame!" 

Such  muttered  words  of  bitter  mood 
Rise  against  those  who  went  forth  to  reclaim; 
Yea,  jealous  wrath  creeps  on,  against  th'  Atrides'  name! 

And  others,  far  beneath  the  Ilian  wall. 
Sleep  their  last  sleep — the  goodly  chiefs  and  tall. 

Couched  in  the  foeman's  land,  whereon  they  gave 
Their  breath,   and  lords  of  Troy,  each  in  his  Trojan 
grave ! 

Clytemnestra  tlius  relates  to  the   chorus  how  she 
murdered  her  husband : 

And  stand  where  I 
Did  smite  him  down,  with  all  my  task  well  done. 
So  did  I  it,  (the  deed  deny  I  not,) 
That  he  could  not  avert  his  doom  nor  flee; 
I  cast  around  him  drag-net  as  for  fish. 
With  not  one  outlet,  evil  wealth  of  robe; 
And  twice  I  smote  him,  and  with  two  deep  groans 
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He  dropped  Eis  limbs;   And  when  he  thus  fell  down, 

I  gave  him  yet  a  third,  thank-offering  true 

To  Hades  of  the  dark,  who  guards  the  dead. 

So  fallen,  he  gasps  out  his  struggling  soul. 

And  breathing  forth  a  sharp,  quick  gush  of  blood, 

He  showers  dark  drops  of  gory  rain  on  me. 

"Who  no  less  joy  felt  in  them  than  the  corn. 

When  the  blade  bears,  in  glad  shower  given  of  God. 

Since  this  is  so,  ye  Argive  elders  here. 

Ye,  as  ye  will,  may  hail  the  deed,  but  I 

Boast  of  it.    And  were't  fitting  now  to  pour 

Libation  o'er  the  dead,  'twere  justly  done. 

Yea  more  than  justly;  such  a  goblet  full 

Of  ills  hath  he  filled  up  with  curses  dire 

At  home,  and  now  has  come  to  drain  it  off. 

Cho. — We  marvel  at  the  boldness  of  thy  tongue, 

Who  o'er  thy  husband's  corpse  speak'st  vaunt  like  this. 

Clytem. — Ye  test  me  as  a  woman  weak  of  mind; 

But  I  with  dauntless  heart  to  you  that  know 
Say  this,  and  whether  thou  dost  praise  or  blame, 
Is  all  alike: — here  Agamemnon  lies. 
My  husband,  now  a  corpse,  of  this  right  hand. 
As  artist  just,  the  handiwork;  so  stands  it. 

The  following  fragment  from  the  Agamemnon  was 
translated  by  the  late  W.  E.  Gladstone,  whose  admira- 
tion of  Greek  literature  was  attested  in  several  works. 
The  passage  describes  the  treachery  of  ^gisthus: 

Even  so,  belike,  might  one 
A  lion  suckling  nurse. 
Like  a  foster-son. 
To  his  home  a  future  curse. 
In  life's  beginnings  mild. 
Dear  to  sire,  and  kind  to  child; 
Oft  folded  in  his  lord's  embrace. 
Like  an  infant  of  the  race. 
Sleek  and  smiling  to  the  hand. 
He  fawned  at  want's  command. 
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But  in  time  lie  showed 

Tlie  habit  of  his  blood. 

His  debt  of  nurture  he  repaid; 

The  lowing  herds  he  tore, 

A  fierce  unbidden  feast  he  made, 

And  the  house  was  foul  with  gore. 

Huge  griefs  its  inmates  overshed. 

Huge  mischief,  slaughter  widely  spread! 

A  heaven-sent  priest  of  woe 

In  the  palace  did  he  grow. 


9r]^e  Cfjoj'pfiorae. 

In  the  Choephorce,  or  Mourning  Women,  the  second 
of  the  three  tragedies,  Orestes  avenges  his  father's  mur- 
der bj  putting  to  death  his  mother;  for  this  deed,  pain- 
fully revolting,  is  enjoined  upon  him  by  Apollo.  To 
effect  his  purpose  he  is  compelled  to  creep  in  disguise 
into  the  abode  of  the  usurper,  and  however  deserving  of 
her  fate  his  mother  might  be,  the  voice  of  conscience 
cannot  be  stilled.  As  to  his  guilt  a  controversy  arises 
among  the  gods,  some  of  whom  approve  the  deed,  while 
the  others  persecute  him,  until  divine  wisdom,  embodied 
in  Athena,  balances  the  claims  on  either  side  and  puts 
an  end  to  the  long  train  of  crime  and  vengeance  which 
had  desolated  the  royal  house  of  Atreus. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Choephorce,  Clytenmestra  has 
slain  Agamemnon,  and  a  chorus  of  captive  Trojan 
women  are  sent  to  bear  offerings  to  her  victim's  grave. 

Obedient  to  my  Queen's  command, 
With  pure  libations  in  my  hand. 

The  regal  halls  I  leave: 
The  shredded  robe,  the  oft-dealt  blow. 
The  bleeding  cheek,  whose  furrows  show 
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The  handy-work  of  frantic  woe. 
Bear  witness  how  I  grieve. 
Torn  is  the  linen  vest, 
That  veiled  my  snowy  breast; 
And  smiles  around  my  lips  no  longer  play; 

My  heart,  with  care  opprest, 
Is  fed  on  agony  from  day  to  day. 
A  cry  the  calm  of  midnight  broke; 
From  the  dark  chambers  Terror  spoke; 
Troubler  of  sleep! — with  ghastly  stare. 
With  breath  of  wrath,  and  bristling  hair. 
And  accent  shrill  that  pierced  the  ear. 
Loud  raved  the  dream-inspiring  Seer! 
Right  heavily  he  sate,  I  ween. 
Above  the  chambers  of  the  Queen. 
The  interpreters,  their  troth  who  plight 
To  spell  the  visions  of  the  night. 
From  God  an  answer  gave: 
"Sent  forth  by  murdered  man,"  they  said 
"That  form,  to  haunt  the  murderer's  bed. 
Had  issued  from  the  grave." 
The  impious  Queen  in  vain  these  offerings  sends. 
To  turn  aside  the  ill  that  boding  dream  portends. 
Earth!  her  graceless  gifts  I  pour  thee! 
Earth,  my  mother!   I  adore  thee: 
Yet  scarce  my  tongue  thy  power  may  dare 
To  mock  the  ineffectual  prayer: 
Can  aught  remove  the  murderer's  guilt? 
Can  aught  atone  for  life-blood  spilt? 
Halls,  o'erwhelmed  in  ruin  rude! 
Hearth,  where  countless  sorrows  brood! 
Round  you,  now  my  Lord  is  slain. 
Sunless,  hateful  shadows  reign; 
Loyal  Faith  that  once  possessed 
Every  listening  subject's  breast. 
Faith,  whose  firmness  seemed  to  mock 
War  and  foul  sedition's  shock, 
Hath  passed  away; — the  cravens  bow 
Their  necks  beneath  usurpers  now. 
Man  to  success  still  court  will  pay. 
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Still  honor  Fortune's  fickle  sway. 
Exalt  her  to  the  blest  abodes, 
A  goddess  and  above  the  gods. 
But  Justice  holds  her  equal  scales 

With  ever-waking  eye; 
O'er  some  her  vengeful  might  prevails. 

When  their  life's  sun  is  high; 
On  some  her  vigorous  judgments  light. 
In  that  dread  pause  twixt  day  and  night. 

Life's  closing  twilight  hour; 
Round  some,  ere  yet  they  meet  their  doom. 
Is  shed  the  silence  of  the  tomb, 

The  eternal  shadows  lower; 
But  soon  as  once  the  genial  plain 
Has  drunk  the  life-blood  of  the  slain. 
Indelible  the  spots  remain. 

And  aye  for  vengeance  call. 
Till  racking  pangs  of  piercing  pain 

Upon  the  guilty  fall. 
What  balm  for  him  shall  potent  prove. 
Who  breaks  the  ties  of  wedded  love? 
And  though  all  streams  united  gave 
The  treasures  of  their  limpid  wave, 

To  purify  from  gore; 
The  hand,  polluted  once  with  blood. 
Though  washed  in  every  silver  flood. 

Is  foul  for  evermore! 
Hard  fate  is  mine,  since  that  dark  day. 
Which  girt  my  home  with  war's  array, 
And  bore  me  from  my  father's  hall. 
To  pine  afar,  a  captive  thrall; 
Hard  fate!  to  yield  to  Heaven's  decree. 
And  what  I  am  not,  seem  to  be; 
Dissemble  hatred,  and  control 
The  bitter  workings  of  the  soul; 
E'en  to  injustice  feign  consent; 
Detest  the  wrong,  but  not  prevent: 
Yet  oft  I  veil  my  face,  to  weep 
For  those  who  unavenged  sleep; 
Oft  for  my  slaughtered  lord  I  mourn. 
Chilled  by  the  frost  of  grief,  with  secret  anguish  torn! 
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Electra  consults  the  chorus  whether  she  shall  execute 
the  commission  of  her  mother,  or  pour  out  the  offering 
in  silence,  and  by  their  advice  immediately  addresses  a 
prayer  to  Hermes  and  the  soul  of  her  father,  for  herself 
and  the  absent  Orestes,  that  he  may  appear  as  the 
avenger.  Presently,  discovering  the  lock  of  hair,  of  a 
color  resembling  her  own,  and  footsteps  round  about 
the  tomb,  she  conjectures  that  her  brother  has  been 
there,  and  while  she  is  beside  herself  for  joy  at  the 
thought,  he  steps  forward  and  discovers  himself.  Her 
doubts  he  completely  overcomes  by  producing  a  garment 
woven  by  her  own  hand;  they  give  themselves  up  to  joy; 
he  addresses  a  prayer  to  Zeus,  and  tells  how  Apollo, 
under  the  most  fearful  menaces  of  persecution  by  the 
Furies,  has  called  upon  him  to  destroy  those  guilty  of 
his  death  in  the  same  manner,  namely,  by  artifice. 

iN^ow  follow  odes  of  the  chorus  and  Electra — consist- 
ing partly  of  prayers  to  the  departed  and  to  the  infernal 
deities,  partly  calling  to  mind  all  the  motives  for  the 
impending  deed,  especially  the  murder  of  Agamemnon. 
Orestes  inquires  about  the  dream  which  induced  Clyt- 
emnestra  to  offer  the  sacrifice,  and  is  informed  that 
she  dreamt  her  child  in  the  cradle  was  a  dragon,  which 
she  laid  to  her  breast,  and  suckled  with  her  own  blood. 
He  resolves  that  he  will  be  this  dragon,  and  tells  how 
he  will  steal  into  the  house  as  a  disguised  stranger  and 
take  by  surprise  both  ^gisthus  and  herself.  With  this 
intention  he  departs  with  Py lades. 

The  subject  of  the  next  ode  of  the  chorus  is  the  bound- 
less audacity  of  mankind  in  general,  and  especially  of 
women,  in  their  unlawful  passions,  which  it  confirms 
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with  fearful  examples  from  mythic  story  and  shows  how 
at  last  they  are  overtaken  by  avenging  Justice.  Orestes, 
returning  as  a  stranger  with  Pylades,  craves  admission 
into  the  palace.  Clytemnestra  comes  forth,  and  when 
she  is  informed  by  him  of  the  death  of  Orestes,  for 
which  Electra  makes  a  feigned  lamentation,  she  invites 
him  to  enter  as  her  guest.  After  a  short  prayer  of  the 
chorus,  the  nurse  of  Orestes  enters  and  makes  a  lamen- 
tation for  her  nursling.  The  chorus  inspires  her  with 
a  hope  that  he  yet  lives,  and  advises  her  to  send  ^^gis- 
thus,  for  whom  Clytemnestra  has  dispatched  her,  \\ath- 
out  his  body-guard.  At  the  approach  of  the  moment 
of  danger  the  chorus  prays  to  Zeus  and  Hermes  that 
the  deed  may  prosper,  ^gisthus  comes  in  conversation 
with  the  messenger,  cannot  yet  quite  persuade  himself 
of  the  truth  of  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  death  of  Orestes, 
and  therefore  hastes  into  the  house,  whencef  is  heard  the 
cry  of  the  murdered  man. 

A  servant  rushes  out  and  gives  the  alarm  before  the 
door  of  the  women's  chamber,  to  warn  Clytemnestra. 
She  hears  it,  steps  out,  calls  for  a  hatchet  to  defend  her- 
self, but  as  Orestes  without  delay  assails  her  with  the 
bloody  sword,  her  courage  fails  her,  and  in  the  most 
moving  manner  she  holds  out  to  him  the  maternal 
breast.  Doubtingly  he  consults  with  Pylades,  who  urges 
him  on  by  the  strongest  motives.  Then,  after  some 
parley,  he  follows  her  into  the  house  to  slay  her  beside 
the  corpse  of  ^gisthus. 

The   following  is   from   the   dreadful  scene   where 
Orestes  kills  his  mother: 
Orestes. — 'Tis  thee  I  seek:  he  there  has  had  enough. 
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Clytem. — Ah  me!  my  loved  ^gisthus!    Art  thou  dead? 
Orest. — Lov'st  thou  the  man?    Then  in  the  self-same  tomb 

Shalt  thou  now  lie,  nor  in  his  death  desert  him. 
Clytem.  (baring  her  bosom).— Hold,  boy!     Respect  this  breast 
of  mine,  my  son. 

Whence  thou  full  oft,  asleep,  with  toothless  gums, 

Hast  sucked  the  milk  that  sweetly  fed  thy  life. 
Orest.— Wha.t  shall  I  do,  my  Pylades?    Shall  I 

Through  this  respect  forbear  to  slay  my  mother? 
Pylades. — Where,  then,  are  Loxias'  other  oracles. 

The  Pythian  counsels,  and  the  fast-sworn  vows? 

Have  all  men  hostile  rather  than  the  gods. 
Orest. — My  judgment  goes  with  thine;  thou  speakest  well: 

(To  Clytemnestra) :    Follow;    I  mean  to  slay  thee  where 
he  lies, 

For  while  he  lived  thou  held'st  him  far  above 

My  father.    Sleep  thou  with  him  in  thy  death. 

Since  thou  lov'st  him,  and  whom  thou  should'st  love 
hatest. 

Clytem. — I  reared  thee,  and  would  fain  grow  old  with  thee. 

Orest. — What!    Thou  live  with  me,  who  did'st  slay  my  fattter? 

Clytem. — Fate,  O  my  son,  must  share  the  blame  of  that. 

Orest. — This  fatal  doom,  then,  it  is  Fate  that  sends. 

Clytem. — Dost  thou  not  fear  a  parent's  curse,  my  son? 

Orest. — Thou,  though  my  mother,  did'st  to  ill  chance  cast  me. 

Clytem. — No  outcast  thou,  so  sent  to  house  allied. 

Orest. — I  was  sold  doubly,  though  of  free  sire  born. 

Clytem. — Where  is  the  price,  then,  that  I  got  for  thee? 

Orest. — I  shrink  for  shame  from  pressing  that  charge  home. 

Clytem. — Nay,  tell  thy  father's  wantonness  as  well. 

Ore^t. — Blame  not  the  man  that  toils  when  thou'rt  at  ease. 

Clytem. — 'Tis  hard,  my  son,  for  wives  to  miss  their  husband. 

Orest. — The  husband's  toil  keeps  her  that  sits  at  home. 

Clytem. — Thou  seem'st,  my  son,  about  to  slay  thy  mother. 

Orest. — It  is  not  I  that  slay  thee,  but  thyself. 

Clytem. — Take  heed,  beware  a  mother's  vengeful  hounds. 

7— Vol.  I. 
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Orest. — How,  slighting  this,  shall  I  escape  my  father's? 

Clytem. — I  seem  in  life  to  wail  as  in  a  tomb. 

Orest. — My  father's  fate  ordains  this  doom  for  thee. 

Clytem. — Ah  me!  the  snake  is  here  I  bare  and  nursed. 

Orest. — An  o'er-true  prophet  was  that  dread  dream  bom; 
Thou  slewest  one  thou  never  should'st  have  slain, 
Now  suffer  fate  should  never  have  been  thine. 

After  an  ode  of  exultation  by  the  chorus  the  gate 
of  the  palace  opens  and  Orestes  appears,  holding  over 
the  two  corpses  the  bathing  robe  in  which  Agamemnon 
was  entangled. 

"Once  they  sware  that  they  would  slay  my  hapless 
father  and  would  die  together.  Well  have  they  kept 
their  oath.  Let  the  sun,  who  sees  all  things,  behold  the 
robe  that  fettered  Agamemnon,  in  which  they  bound 
him  hand  and  foot,  mute  witness  of  a  wife's  unholy 
deed.  I  need  no  words  to  justify  iEgisthus'  death ;  but 
she,  who  like  a  viper  slew  her  husband,  of  whom  she 
took  the  burden  of  children,  once  well  loved,  what  shall 
we  say  of  her  ?  And  yet  is  matricide  so  terrible  that  I 
myself  might  doubt  the  justice  of  my  act,  did  not  this 
bloody  robe  bear  witness  to  her  guilt.  I  feel  my  reason 
in  a  whirl  of  frenzy.  But  now,  before  madness  over- 
powers me,  I  tell  my  friends  here  that  I  slew  my  mother 
not  without  right,  that  Loxias  ordained  this  deed.  To 
him  I  fly,  a  suppliant,  with  bough  and  wreath,  seeking 
to  escape  the  guilt  of  kindred  blood." 

In  vain  the  chorus  tells  him  that  all  will  approve 
his  act. 

"Alas !"  he  cries,  "behold  the  Erinyes  in  Gorgon-form, 
all  clothed  in  grey,  their  locks  entwined  with  serpents^ 
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I  can  bear  no  more!  Xo  phantoms  these;  full  clearly 
do  I  see  them,  my  mother's  avenging  spirits.  O  king 
Apollo !  See,  they  swarm,  they  swarm !  And  from  their 
eyes  is  dropping  loathsome  blood !  These  forms  ye  see 
not,  but  I  see  them.  They  drive  me  on  and  I  can  bear 
no  more !" 

Thus  seized  with  madness,  he  rushes  forth,  and  the 
chorus  cries  after  him: 

Here,  then,  upon  this  palace  of  our  kings 

A  third  storm  blows  again; 
The  blast  that  haunts  the  race  has  run  its  course. 
First  came  the  wretched  meal  of  children's  flesh; 

Next  what  befell  our  king: 
Slain  in  the  bath  was  he  who  ruled  our  host, 

Of  all  the  Achaeans  lord; 
And  now  a  third  has  come  we  know  not  whence. 

To  save — or  shall  I  say 

To  work  a  doom  of  death? 
Where  win  it  end?    Where  will  it  cease  at  last. 

The  mighty  AtS  dread 

Lulled  into  slumber  deep? 


2ri)e  Eumcnitiea. 

In  the  Eumenides,  the  concluding  play  of  the  series^ 
there  are  two  distinct  parts,  each  with  its  appropriate 
scenery.  The  scene  of  the  first  is  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  the  central  door  of  the  stage  representing 
the  main  entrance,  and  around  it  the  altars  and  statues 
of  the  gods.  The  time  is  the  morning  after  the  arrival 
of  Orestes,  who  has  come,  as  a  suppliant,  straight  from. 
Argos,  pursued  by  the  Furies,  and  whom  Apollo  pro- 
tects, thus  addressing  him  as  he  stands  by  his  side:; 
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"Fast  bound  in  sleep  are  the  loathsome  maidens,  ancient 
daughters  of  Night.  Yet  thou  must  fly,  for  they  will 
chase  thee  through  the  wide  mainland,  over  sea  and 
island,  till  thou  come  to  Pallas'  city  [Athens] .  There, 
clasping  the  ancient  image  of  the  goddess,  thou  shalt 
find  judges,  who  at  last  shall  free  thee  wholly  from 
these  ills." 

The  ghost  of  Clytemnestra  appears,  taunting  the 
Furies  as  they  awake :  "Sleep  on,  sleep  on.  Ye  put  me 
to  great  shame,  for  those  I  slew  cease  not  from  scorning 
me.  But  much  as  I  have  borne  from  those  near  akin 
to  me,  slain  though  I  was  by  matricidal  hands,  no  god 
is  moved  to  wrath.  Yet  I  have  given  you  many  gifts, 
libations  poured  and  sacrifices  offered  on  the  altar 
hearth ;  and  must  I  see  them  trampled  in  the  dust  ?  For 
he,  like  a  fawn,  has  fled,  slipping  the  net  ye  cast  around 
him,  and  laughing  you  to  scorn." 

The  Furies,  thus  roused  from  slumber,  cry  out  that 
their  prey  has  escaped  them,  and  accuse  Apollo  of  mock- 
ing them,  the  ancient  goddesses,  and  of  spiriting  away, 
to  their  shame,  the  godless  matricide. 

Apollo  bids  the  Furies  go  forth  from  his  shrine,  and 
threatens  them  with  the  winged  snake  of  his  bow: 
"Monsters,  who  lap  the  blood  of  live  men's  bodies,  this 
temple  is  no  place  for  such  as  ye.  But  there  where 
criminals  are  slain  or  mutilated  is  meet  abode,  and  the 
feast  ye  love,  ye  loathsome  goddesses !  ISTot  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  a  god  should  ye  dwell,  but  in  the  cave  of  a 
lion  who  battens  upon  blood." 

The  Furies  in  turn  reproach  the  god  for  bidding 
Orestes  take  his  mother's  life,  for  giving  him  shelter 
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and  for  hindering  them  in  their  appointed  task  of  pur- 
suing a  matricide. 

Apollo  answers :  "I  bade  him  avenge  his  father;  I 
bade  him,  as  a  suppliant,  seek  my  shrine.  It  was  but 
just  that  the  wife  who  slew  her  lord  should  die  at  her 
son's  hands,  that  there  be  no  dishonor  to  the  holy  tie 
of  marriage,  which  Zeus  and  Hera  instituted.  Not  just- 
ly do  ye  chase  Orestes;  let  the  goddess  Pallas  judge  our 
strife." 

The  Furies  will  not  allow  the  man  to  escape,  and 
hurry  forth  in  pursuit;  but  Apollo  is  resolved  to  aid  him. 

For  dreadful  among  gods  and  mortals  too, 
The  suppliant's  curse  if  I  abandon  him. 

IN'ow  the  scene  changes  to  the  temple  of  Pallas  on 
the  Areopagus,  the  side-scenes  representing  Athens  and 
the  surrounding  country.  Orestes  enters  as  from  abroad 
and,  as  a  suppliant,  embraces  the  statue  of  Pallas,  which 
stood  in  front  of  her  sanctuary.  The  Puries,  clothed 
in  black,  with  purple  girdles  and  with  snakes  in  their 
hair,  follow  him  on  foot,  but  now  through  the  remainder 
of  the  play  remain  below  in  the  orchestra.  At  first  the 
Furies  had  shown  themselves  like  beasts  of  prey  frantic 
at  the  escape  of  their  booty;  now,  with  calm  dignity, 
they  sing  their  high  and  terrible  office  among  mortals, 
demand  the  head  of  Orestes  which  has  fallen  forfeit  to 
them,  and  devote  it  with  mysterious  spells  to  endless 
torment.  Pallas,  the  waryior-virgin,  enters  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses,  being  called  forth  by  the  prayers 
of  the  suppliant.  She  calmly  listens  to  the  petitions  of 
Orestes  and  of  his  adversaries.     At  last,  after  wise  de- 
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liberation  of  the  concerns  of  either  side,  she  assumes 
the  office  of  arbitress  which  is  offered  to  her  by  both 
parties.  The  judges  are  convoked  and  take  their  seats 
on  the  steps  of  the  temple ;  the  herald  orders  silence  bj 
a  trumpet,  just  as  in  a  real  trial.  Apollo  steps  forward 
to  speak  for  his  suppliant;  the  Furies  in  vain  refuse  his 
interference,  and  now  the  reasons  for  and  against  the 
deed  are  debated  between  them  in  short  speeches.  The 
judges  throw  their  pebbles  into  the  urn,  Pallas  throws 
in  a  white  one;  all  is  on  the  highest  stretch  of  expec- 
tation. Orestes,  in  an  agony  of  soul,  calls  to  his  pro- 
tector: 

"O  Phoebus  Apollo,  how  shall  this  contention  end?" 

The  Furies,  on  the  other  side,  complain, 

"O  gloomy  Night,  our  Mother,  lookest  thou  not  at  this?" 

The  pebbles  being  numbered,  it  is  found  that  the 
black  and  white  are  equal,  and  thereby  the  accused,  on 
the  declaration  of  Pallas,  is  acquitted.  He  breaks  out 
into  joyful  thanksgiving,  whilst  the  Furies  rise  in 
mutiny  against  the  overbearing  of  these  younger  gods, 
which  allows  itself  all  lengths  against  those  of  the 
Titanian  race.  Pallas  bears  their  wrath  with  equanim- 
ity, speaks  to  them  vvdth  graciousness,  nay,  with  rever- 
ence; these  otherwise  so  untamable  beings  cannot  with- 
stand her  mild  eloquence.  They  promise  to  bless  the 
land  where  she  rules.  Pallas  in  return  engages  to  allow 
them  a  sanctuary  in  the  Attic  domain,  where  they  are 
to  be  called  the  Eumenides,  or  Benevolent  Beings.  The 
whole  ends  with  a  solemn  processional  circuit  and  songs 
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of  blessing,  while  troops  of  children,  women  and  old 
men  in  purple  garments  and  with  torches  accompany 
the  Furies  as  their  retinue. 

Reviewing  the  trilogy  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  the  Agamemnon  arbitrary  free-will  prevails  in 
the  plot  and  perpetration  of  the  deed;  the  principal 
character  is  a  criminal,  and  the  piece  ends  with  the 
triumph  of  insolent  and  audacious  tyranny.  In  the 
Choephorce  the  deed  is  partly  the  decree  of  destiny  and 
partly  the  result  of  Orestes'  natural  impulses,  his  desire 
to  avenge  his  father's  death.  In  the  Eumenides  he  be- 
comes merely  the  passive  instrument  of  fate,  all  free- 
dom of  action  being  transferred  to  the  gods,  with  Pallas 
at  their  head.  Thus  the  contradiction  between  the 
holiest  of  human  relations  which  often  occurs  in  life  as 
a  problem  not  to  be  solved  by  man,  is  here  represented 
as  a  subject  of  contention  among  the  powers  above. 

There  is  in  all  the  three  dramas  a  deep  symbolical 
significance.  The  Titans  denote  the  dark  mysterious 
powers  of  primeval  nature  and  are  nearly  allied  to 
Chaos ;  the  younger  gods  represent  what  enters  into  the 
sphere  of  consciousness,  into  a  world  that  has  begun 
to  assume  form  and  order.  In  the  Furies  we  have  the 
force  of  conscience,  actuated  by  fears  and  misgivings 
and  unrestrained  by  reason.  Thus,  the  voice  of  blood 
accuses  Orestes,  strive  as  he  will  to  represent  to  himself 
as  righteous  the  motives  that  prompted  him  to  the  deed. 
Apollo  is  the  god  of  youth,  with  its  effervescence  of 
anger  and  indignation,  and  it  is  he  who  orders  it,  while 
Pallas  is  typical  of  the  wisdom,  justice  and  moderation 
which  alone  can  end  the  strife. 
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Even  the  falling  asleep  of  the  Furies  in  the  temple 
has  a  symbolical  meaning,  for  only  in  the  sanctuary, 
only  in  the  refuge  offered  by  religion,  can  the  fugitive 
find  repose  from  the  torments  of  conscience,  ^o  sooner 
has  he  ventured  forth  into  the  world  than  the  image  of 
his  murdered  mother  appears  and  wakens  them  afresh, 
while  in  the  speeches  of  Clytemnestra  and  the  horror 
of  Apollo  the  symbolical  purport  is  obvious.  The 
equipoise  between  the  conflicting  motives  for  and 
against  the  deed  is  denoted  by  the  equally  divided  num- 
ber of  the  judges.  "When  at  last  the  Furies  are  ap- 
peased, on  being  promised  a  sanctuary  in  Athenian 
territory,  the  meaning  is  that  reason  must  not  always 
enforce  her  moral  principles  against  involuntary 
impulse. 

In  the  construction  of  these  dramas  ^schylus  had 
also  political  aims,  chief  among  which  was  the  exalta- 
tion of  Athens.  Delphi  was  the  religious  centre  of 
Greece,  and  yet  how  far  does  it  retire  into  the  shade! 
It  is  only  against  the  first  stress  of  persecution  that 
Delphi  can  defend  Orestes,  it  has  not  the  power  to  make 
him  wholly  free;  this  is  reserved  for  the  land  of  law 
and  humanity.  Yet  further,  he  wished,  and  this  was  the 
main  point,  to  recommend  as  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  Athens,  the  Areopagus,  an  incorruptible  yet  mild 
tribunal,  in  which  especially  the  white  pebble  of  Pallas, 
given  in  favor  of  the  accused,  is  an  invention  which  does 
honor  to  the  humanity  of  the  Athenians.  The  poet 
shows  us  how  from  a  portentous  round  of  guilt  arose 
an  institution  which  became  a  blessing  to  mankind. 
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The  following  are  from  the  fragments  of  the  lost 
plays  of  ^schylus: 

iFtagments. 

Nor  does  night  conceal 
Men's  deeds  of  ill,  but  whatsoe'er  thou  dost, 
Think  that  some  god  beholds  it. 

Wise  is  the  man  who  knows  what  profiteth. 
Not  he  who  knoweth  much. 

Full  grievous  burden  is  a  prosperous  fool. 

From  a  just  fraud  God  turneth  not  away. 

There  is  a  time  when  God  doth  falsehood  prize. 

God  ever  works  with  those  that  work  with  will. 

The  base  who  prosper  are  intolerable. 

I  by  experience  know  the  race  full  well 

That  dwells  in  ^thiop  land,  where  seven-mouthed  Nile 

Rolls  o'er  the  land  with  winds  that  bring  the  rain. 

What  time  the  fiery  sun  upon  the  earth 

Pours  its  hot  rays,  and  melts  the  snow  till  then 

Hard  as  the  rocks;  and  all  the  fertile  soil 

Of  Egypt,  filled  with  that  pure-flowing  stream, 

Brings  forth  Demeter's  ears  that  feed  our  life. 


V. 


Colonus,  a  village  near  Athens,  was  the  place  of 
Sophocles'  birth,  and  the  date,  495  B.  C,  thus  making 
him.  thirty  years  younger  than  ^schylus  and  fifteen 
years  older  than  Euripides.  His  father,  Sophilus,  a  man 
of  wealth  and  excellent  repute,  gave  him  the  benefit  of 
all  the  literary  accomplishments  of  the  age.  His  powers 
were  developed  and  refined  by  a  careful  instruction  in 
the  arts  of  music  and  poetry,  and  to  the  natural  graces 
of  his  person  further  attractions  were  added  through  the 
exercises  of  the  palaestra.  That  he  was  a  comely  and 
agile  youth  is  shown  by  his  selection,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, to  lead  with  dance  and  lyre  the  chorus  which  cele- 
brated his  country's  triumph  at  Salamis. 

In  his  younger  days  he  appears  to  have  been  some- 
what over  fond  of  women  and  wine,  and  this  he  himself 
admits  in  one  of  his  sayings  recorded  by  Plato :  "I  thank 
old  age  for  delivering  me  from  the  tyranny  of  my  ap- 
petites." Yet,  even  in  his  later  years,  the  charms  of  the 
gentler  sex  were  at  times  too  strong  for  the  great  dram- 
atist. Aristophanes  accused  him  of  avarice,  though 
there  is  nothing  in  what  is  known  of  Sophocles  to  sub- 
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stantiate  the  charge,  and  this  is  further  disproved  by 
the  litter  neglect  of  his  affairs,  which  brought  on  him 
the  imputation  of  lunacy,  refuted  by  reading  to  his 
judges  a  passage  from  a  newly-written  play.  The  occa- 
sional excesses  referred  to  appear  to  have  been  the  only 
blemish  on  an  otherwise  blameless  and  contented  life. 

IBramattc  Career. 

The  commencement  of  his  dramatic  career  was 
marked  by  a  victory  in  competition  with  ^schylus,  un- 
der exceptional  circumstances.  The  remains  of  the  hero 
Theseus  were  being  removed  by  Cimon  from  the  isle  of 
Scyros  to  Athens,  at  the  time  of  a  tragic  contest  which 
had  excited  unusual  interest  on  account  of  the  fame  of 
the  older  and  the  popularity  of  the  younger  candidate. 
Instead  of  choosing  judges  by  Ipt,  as  was  the  custom, 
the  archon  administered  the  oath  to  Cimon  and  his  col- 
leagues, asking  them  to  decide  between  the  rival  trage- 
dians. The  first  prize  was  awarded  te  Sophocles,  greatly 
tc  the  disgust  of  the  veteran  dramatist,  who  soon  after- 
ward departed  for  Sicily.  Yet  the  decision  does  not 
imply  want  of  appreciation  for  the  plays  which  ^schy- 
lus  presented.  The  rivalry  was  not  between  two  works, 
but  between  two  styles  of  tragic  art,  and  the  subject 
chosen  by  the  young  poet,  together  with  the  desire  to 
encourage  his  first  attempt,  was  sufficient  to  outbalance 
the  reputation  of  his  great  antagonist,  whose  verses 
lacked  the  air  of  freshness  and  youth  that  hung  around 
the  poetry  of  Sophocles. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  after  this  event  Sophocles 
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continued  to  compose  and  exhibit  tragedies  and  satyric 
dramas.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  plays  ascribed 
to  him,  probably  seventeen  were  spurious,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  first  prizes  is  variously  stated  at  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four,  with  many  second  prizes,  so  that  in  this 
respect  he  left  both  ^schylus  and  Euripides  far  behind. 
So  far  from  being  dulled  with  age  and  toil,  his  powers 
seem  only  to  have  assumed  a  mellower  tone,  a  more 
touching  pathos,  a  sweeter  and  gentler  mode  of  thought 
and  expression. 

To  the  improvements  which  ^schylus  made  in  tragic 
exhibition  he  added  others,  some  of  which  the  former 
adopted  in  his  later  works,  before  taking  leave  of  the 
etage.  He  introduced  a  third  actor,  further  curtailed 
the  choral  parts  and  gave  the  dialogue  its  full  develop- 
ment. He  caused  the  scenery  to  be  carefully  painted 
and  properly  arranged,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  spec- 
tacular effect.  His  odes  were  distinguished  by  their 
close  connection  with  the  business  of  the  play,  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  sentiments,  and  the  beauty  of  their 
lines.  His  language,  though  sometimes  harsh  and  in- 
volved, was  for  the  most  part  grand  and  majestic,  avoid- 
ing the  massive  phraseology  of  zEschylus  and  the  com- 
monplace diction  of  Euripides.  In  the  management  of 
his  subjects  he  was  unrivaled,  no  one  understanding  so 
well  the  artistic  envelopment  of  incident,  the  secret  of 
working  on  the  feelings,  the  gradual  culmination  of  the 
interest  when  leading  up  to  the  final  crisis,  and  the 
crushing  blow  of  the  catastrophe,  overwhelming  the 
Bpectators  with  terror  or  compassion. 

"Sophocles,"  says  one  of  his  admirers,  "is  the  summit 
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of  Greek  art;  but  we  must  have  scaled  many  a  steep 
before  we  can  appreciate  his  loftiness,  for  little  of  hia 
beauty  is  perceptible  to  one  who  is  not  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  antiquity."  The  ancients  fully 
appreciated  him,  but  it  is  hard  for  the  modern  reader 
to  divest  himself  completely  of  his  associations  and  set 
a  just  value  on  productions  so  essentially  Greek  as  were 
the  Sophoclean  tragedies.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that,  as  the  successor  of  u^schylus,  he  endeavored  rather 
to  follow  and  improve  upon  his  works  than  to  create  a 
new  species  for  himself. 

(S^imh'ttfS  as  a  ©ramatfgt. 

^schylus  felt  what  a  Greek  tragedy  ought  to  be 
as  a  religious  union  of  the  two  elements  of  the  national 
poetry.  Sophocles,  with  his  just  perception  of  the 
beautiful  in  art,  effected  an  outward  realization  of  the 
conceptions  of  the  great  master,  exhibiting  in  perfect 
form  before  the  eyes  of  Athens  what  the  other  had 
hewn  out  in  rude  masses  from  the  mines  of  thought. 
His  tragedy  was  not  essentially  different  from  that 
of  iEschylus,  and  when  he  chose  subjects  which  the 
latter  had  treated,  his  completed  drama  bore  the  same 
relation  to  its  forerunner  that  a  finished  statue  bears 
to  an  unfinished  group.  It  was,  as  he  thought,  his 
mission  to  improve  on  the  tragic  art,  as  Phidias  had 
improved  on  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  !N'one  did 
he  deem  worthy  of  the  cothurnus  save  those  who 
had  figured  in  the  ancient  legends  or  in  the  poems 
of  the  epic  cycle,  and  if  an  inferior  character  appears, 
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it  is  only  as  the  instrument  of  irony,  introduced  like  a 
streak  of  bright  color  into  the  picture  in  contrast  with 
its  tragic  gloom.  Moreover,  notwithstanding  his  sen- 
sualism, he  was  of  a  strongly  religious  temperament, 
filled  with  reverence  for  his  country's  gods,  by  whom, 
it  would  seem,  he  believed  himself  inspired.  In  the 
words  which  Landor  aptly  puts  into  his  mouthy  he  de- 
clares himself  to  be  "only  the  interpreter  of  the  heroes 
and  divinities  who  are  looking  down  upon  him." 

An  associate  of  Pericles,  though  not  one  of  his  po- 
litical disciples,  Sophocles,  in  his  full  maturity  stood, 
like  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  Greeks,  amid  a  community 
to  which  both  imparted  the  lustre  of  their  genius  on 
the  sunny  heights  of  noble  and  brilliant  achievement, 
his  perfect  art  typifying,  as  it  were,  the  watchful  and 
creative  calm  of  his  city's  imperial  epoch.  Of  a  pro- 
foundly religious  temperament,  but  without  any  vulgar 
superstition,  he  treats  the  sacred  myths  of  his  country 
in  the  spirit  of  a  conscientious  artist,  contrasting,  with 
many  touches  of  irony,  the  struggles  of  humanity  with 
the  irresistible  march  of  fate.  After  the  retirement  of 
iEschylus,  he  was  recognized  as  beyond  dispute  the 
greatest  master  of  tragedy,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  former,  wrested  from  him  the  tragic 
prize. 

The  days  of  Sophocles  were  not  altogether  devoted  to 
the  muses.  At  the  age  of  fifty-six  he  was  appointed  one 
of  ten  generals  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Samos,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  distinguished  him- 
self. Later  he  became  a  priest,  and  in  extreme  old  age 
was  elected  one  of  a  committee  ordered,  during  the 
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revolution  brought  about  by  Pisander,  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  affairs  and  report  thereon  to  the  people. 
In  the  easy,  good-natured  way  that  was  natural  to  him 
he  assented  to  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy  under 
the  council  of  four  hundred  as  "a  bad  thing,  but  the 
least  pernicious  measure  which  circumstances  allowed." 
In  his  last  years  the  reverses  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
with  their  attendant  civil  dissensions,  fell  heavily  on 
one  whose  chief  delight  was  in  domestic  tranquility,  and 
who  still  remembered  the  part  which  he  bore  in  the 
glorious  triumph  of  Salamis.  Yet  he  was  spared  the 
misery  of  witnessing  the  final  overthrow  of  his  country, 
dying,  full  of  years  and  honors,  a  few  months  before 
the  defeat  of  ^gospotami  wrought  the  downfall  of 
Athens. 

Seven  only  of  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  have  come 
down  to  us,  but  these  were,  with  one  exception,  com- 
posed in  the  full  maturity  of  his  tragic  power,  and  each 
resplendent  with  its  own  peculiar  excellencies.  In  the 
Antigone  heroism  is  exhibited  in  a  purely  feminine  char- 
acter; in  the  Ajax,  the  manly  sense  of  honor  in  all  its 
strength.  In  the  Trachinice,  or  Women  of  Trachis,  are 
described  the  sufferings  of  Hercules  and  the  levity  of 
Dei^neira,  atoned  for  by  her  death;  the  Eledra  is  dis- 
tinguished by  energy  and  pathos,  and  in  the  (Edipus  at 
Colonus  is  a  mildness  and  gracefulness  suggestive  of  the 
character  of  the  author.  While  we  cannot  divide  the 
plays  of  Sophocles  into  distinct  groups  indicating  certain 
periods  in  his  dramatic  art,  he  himself  recognized  three 
epochs  in  his  o^vn  style — first,  the  tumid  grandeur  bor- 
rowed from  ^schylus;  second,  a  harshness  of  expres- 
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sion  due  to  his  own  mannerism;  third,  the  style  that 
seemed  to  him  best  fitted  for  the  portrayal  of  human 
character. 

In  the  Antigone  contempt  of  death  enables  a  weak 
maiden  to  conquer  a  powerful  ruler,  who,  proud  of  his 
wisdom,  ventures  in  his  unbounded  insolence  to  pit  his 
royal  word  against  divine  law  and  human  sentiment, 
and  learns  all  too  late,  by  the  destruction  of  his  house, 
that  Fate  in  due  course  brings  fit  punishment  on 
outrage. 

The  play  takes  up  the  story  of  the  Seven  Against 
Theles,  by  ^schylus,  but  with  some  changes  in  the  situ- 
ation. Two  brothers,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  have 
fallen,  as  will  be  remembered,  at  one  of  the  gates  of 
Thebes.  King  Creon  allows  Eteocles  to  be  buried  at 
once,  that  he  might  receive  due  honor  among  the 
shades;  but  he  orders  a  herald  to  forbid  any  funeral 
rites  or  burial  to  the  corpse  of  Polynices.  "Let  him  lie 
unwept,  unburied,  a  toothsome  morsel  for  the  birds  of 
heaven,  and  whoso  touches  him  shall  perish  by  the  cruel 
death  of  stoning." 

Antigone  tells  these  gloomy  tidings  to  her  sister 
Ismene,  and  informs  her  of  what  she  has  resolved  to  do : 

"In  spite  of  the  orders,  I  shall  give  my  brother  burial, 
whether  thou,  Ismene,  wilt  join  with  me  or  not." 

In  vain  her  sister  bids  her  keep  in  mind  the  ruin  of 
their  house: 

''We  twain  are  left  alone,  and  if  we  brave  the  king's 
decree,  an  unhappy  death  awaits  us.  Weak  women  such 
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as  we  cannot  strive  with  men;  rather  were  it  seemly 
to  bow  to  those  that  are  stronger  than  ourselves.  The 
dead,  who  lie  below,  will  deal  leniently  with  us,  as 
forced  to  yield." 

Pathetically  noble  is  the  response  of  Antigone: 

"Gladly  will  I  meet  death  in  my  sacred  duty  to  the 
dead.  Longer  time  have  I  to  spend  with  them  than 
with  those  who  live  upon  the  earth.  Seek  not  to  argue 
with  me ;  nothing  so  terrible  can  come  to  me  but  that  an 
honored  death  remains." 

The  sisters  retire,  and  the  chorus  of  Theban  elders 
enter.  They  greet  the  sun's  bright  beams,  the  fairest 
light  that  ever  shone  on  seven-gated  Thebes. 

"For  the  warrior-host  from  Argos  sent,  which  Poly- 
nices  brought,  is  dispersed  in  headlong  flight,  ere  it  was 
sated  with  Cadmean  blood,  and  ere  the  fire  of  Hephaes- 
tus had  consumed  our  towering  battlements.  Presump- 
tuous insolence  has  Zeus  laid  low,  and  he  who  boldly 
rushed  high  on  our  towers  with  cries  of  victory  is  hurled 
headlong  by  his  lightning  flash.  If  round  the  seven 
gates  of  Thebes  Ares  roused  mutual  strife,  yet  there  the 
foreign  leaders  left  their  arms  as  tribute  to  victorious 
Zeus;  yea,  even  the  two  unhappy  brothers,  who,  vdth 
victorious  spears,  dealt  with  each  other  like  doom. 
Wherefore  let  there  be  no  more  thought  of  war;  in 
stately  dance  we  will  surround  the  temple  of  the  gods, 
with  joyous  Bacchus  at  our  head." 

Creon  enters,  as  ruler  of  the  State,  to  tell  the  elders 
of  the  city  why  he  bade  the  herald  call  them  to  assem- 
ble.    He  announces  his  decree: 

"Honoring  the  good  and  punishing  the  vile,  as  well 
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beseems  a  ruler,  I  have  assigned  due  funeral  rites  to 
Eteocles,  who  died  fighting  for  the  fatherland;  but  Poly- 
niees,  who  sought  to  make  desolate  with  fire  his  native 
city  and  its  gods,  and  who  sought  to  glut  himself  with 
kindred  blood  and  lead  our  citizens  to  slavery — to  him 
shall  no  man  give  a  tomb.  Let  the  body  lie  mutilated, 
as  a  feast  to  dogs  and  birds.  Therefore  have  I  ap- 
pointed watchers  over  his  corpse,  and  do  ye  watch  your- 
selves that  no  one  disobey.  Greed  has  often  led  men 
to  their  death." 

A  guard  approaches,  reluctantly  and  with  fear. 

"But  just  now,"  he  says,  "some  one  has  sprinkled  the 
corpse  with  dust,  and  given  it  funeral  rites.  Yet  thore 
is  no  sign  whose  hand  it  was.  One  guard  accused 
another;  yet  each  will  by  ordeal  of  fire  and  sr.cred  oath 
maintain  his  innocence.  At  last  we  made  resolve  that 
we  would  tell  the  king  of  this  thing  and  the  lot  fell  that 
I  should  be  the  bearer  of  this  unwelcome  message." 

"Well  might  this  deed,"  says  the  chorus,  "be  the  work 
of  the  gods." 

But  Creon  rebukes  the  suggestion  as  impious. 

"Never  would  they  honor  him  who  threatened  their 
shrines  with  fire,  destruction  to  their  sanctuaries  and 
laws.  It  is  the  citizens,  who  long  since  have  murmured 
at  my  rule.  They  have  bribed  them  to  let  the  deed  be 
done.  Therefore  I  swear,  unless  ye  guards  track  out 
the  guilty  one  and  bring  him  here  before  me,  ye  shall 
pay  for  your  neglect  by  a  death  of  torture,  and  so  shall 
learn  that  from  base  profit  comes  more  loss  than  gain." 

The  king  passes  into  the  palace.  The  guard  hastens 
away,  thanking  the  gods  that  he  has  come  ofF  so  well. 
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The  chorus  sing  an  ode  in  praise  of  man  as  the  mightiest 
of  all  mighty  things  on  earth : 

"Through  the  sea's  dark  waves  he  steers  his  ship, 
through  the  surging  storm,  cleaving  the  water  in  his 
foaming  course.  Year  by  year  with  his  deep-furrowing 
plough  he  wears  the  earth,  the  puissant  earth.  The 
winged  race  of  birds,  the  beasts  of  the  forests,  and  the 
denizens  of  the  deep  he  takes,  snaring  them  in  his  net- 
work mesh;  he  brings  to  the  yoke  the  maned  horse  and 
tameless  mountain  ox.  Speech  and  thought  are  his;  he 
knows  how  to  frame  controlling  laws,  no  less  than  how 
to  escape  frost  and  rain,  the  missiles  of  the  air.  iSTaught 
that  may  come  finds  him  unprepared.  Even  from  fell 
disease  he  has  contrived  to  flee ;  only  from  Death  he  will 
never  find  escape.  Gifted  with  wondrous  skill  to  plan, 
he  turns  him,  now  to  evil,  now  to  good.  Shield  of  the 
State,  when  he  holds  fast  his  country's  laws  and  the  gods' 
sacred  right;  the  State's  destruction,  when  in  his  pride 
he  gives  himself  up  to  the  base.  Far  may  he  be  from 
us  who  dares  such  deeds." 

But  the  elders  see  the  guards  dragging  with  them 
Antigone.  They  fear  that  in  her  folly  she  has  proved  a 
rebel  to  the  king's  decree.  The  guard  confirms  their 
fears.     "She  was  taken,"  he  says,  "in  the  very  act." 

"We  watchers  swept  away  the  dust  above  the  corpse, 
and  lay  in  wait  near  it  upon  the  hill.  The  sun  stood  in 
mid-heaven,  glowing  hot;  and  suddenly  a  whirlwind 
raised  all  the  dust  of  the  plain,  and  when  at  last  it  was 
at  rest,  we  saw  the  maiden,  who,  with  loud  wailing, 
cursed  the  man  who  had  undone  her  deed.  And  she 
quickly  brought  in  her  hands  fine  dust,  and  spread  it  on 
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the  corpse  a  second  time,  pouring  three  times  libations 
from  a  vase  of  brass.  On  beholding  this,  we  quickly 
hastened  to  the  spot;  she  let  us  seize  her,  nor  denied 
what  she  had  done." 

The  chorus  of  Theban  elders  sings  the  woes  of  the 
house  of  (Edipus,  and  the  divine  anger  by  which  it  is 
pursued : 

High  is  their  happiness  whose  life  stands  clear 

From  touch  or  taste  of  ill. 
For  them  whose  roof-tree  rocks  beneath  the  wrath  divine, 

No  respite  is  from  fear; 
But  curse  on  curse  comes  crowding  on  them  still — 
Birth  after  birth,  their  generations  pine. 

As  when,  beneath  the  North  Wind's  stormy  scourge 
Of  bitter  blasts  that  blow  from  Thracian  land. 
Over  the  deep-sea  darkness  drives  the  surge, 
From  the  dim  gulf  it  stirs  the  dark  and  storm-vext  sand, 
And  wave-worn  headland  and  confronting  shore 
Reverberate  the  roar. 

So  see  I  woe  on  woe,  ordained  of  old — 
Woes  of  the  living  race,  on  woes  of  old  time  rolled, 
For  all  the  line  of  Labdacus! 
No  generation's  blight 
Can  sate  the  curse  nor  give  back  light 
Where  some  dark  power  impends,  with  ruin  fraught! 

Awhile,  light  seemed  to  grow 
O'er  thy  last  root,  O  house  of  CEdipus! 
But  the  fell  sickle  of  the  gods  below — 
Wild  words  and  frenzy  of  the  mind  distraught — 
Hews  all  away  to  naught. 

Zeus!  by  no  sin  of  man  the  overbold 

Is  thy  high  rule  controlled; 
Not  minished  is  thy  strength  sublime 
By  sleep,  that  preys  on  all,  or  tireless  months  of  time! 
Ageless  in  power,  thy  living  royalty 
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Dwells  in  Olympian  sheen,  in  gleaming  halls  of  sky! 

This  law  of  days  long  past, 
For  the  next  hour  and  for  all  time  stands  fast — 

Who  gaineth  bliss  or  wealth  too  great, 
For  him  lurks  evil  fate. 

Restless  beguiling  hope 
For  many  men  holds  gladness  in  its  scope, 
But  foils,  for  many,  all  they  craved  and  sought 

In  giddy  pride  of  thought. 
Man  knows  not  Fate's  approach,  but  onward  fares, 
Till  on  the  scorching  fire  his  foot  treads  unawares. 

Wisely  one  spake  this  immemorial  word — 
The  man  whcrm  God  unto  ill  doom  doth  lead. 
Sees  and  is  blind,  deems  right  the  wrongful  deed: 
And  brief  his  date  is,  and  his  doom  assured. 

The  following  ode  to  love  is  also  sung  by  the  chorus: 

O  love,  thou  art  victor  in  fight,  thou  makest  all  things 

afraid ; 
Thou  couchest  thee  softly  at  night  on  the  cheeks  of  a 

maid; 
Thou  passest  the  bounds  of  the  sea,  and  the  folds  of 

the  fields; 
To  thee  immortal,  to  thee  the  ephemeral  yields. 
Thou  maddenest  them'  that  possess  thee;    thou  turnest 

astray 
The  souls  of  the  just,  to  oppress  them,  out  of  the  way; 
Thou  hast  kindled  amongst  us  pride,  and  the  quarrel  of 

kin; 
Thou  art  lord,  by  the  eyes  of  a  bride,  and  the  love-light 

therein; 
Thou  sittest  assessor  with  Right;  her  kingdom  is  thine, 
Who  sports  with  invincible  might.  Aphrodite  divine. 

Antigone  has  broken  tile  laws  of  the  king,  while  ful- 
filling the  laws  of  the  gods ;  for,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  Greeks,  to  sprinkle  dust  thrice  over  the  body  of  the 
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dead  was  equivalent  to  burial.  Until  this  rite  was  per- 
formed his  spirit  must  wander  through  space,  but  now 
was  entitled  to  the  home  appointed  for  it  in  Hades. 

After  some  contest  of  words  with  Creon,  and  the  vain 
intercession  of  her  sister,  Ismene,  and  her  lover,  Hae- 
mon,  the  son  of  Creon,  interspersed  with  choral  hjmns, 
it  is  ordered  that  Antigone  be  led  to  the  dungeon,  where 
she  is  to  die  of  starvation,  and  thus  she  bewails  her  fate : 

"0  tomb,  my  bridal  chamber,  vaulted  home. 
Guarded  right  well  for  ever,  where  I  go 
To  join  mine  own,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
Among  the  dead  doth  Persephassa  hold; 
And  I,  of  all  the  last  and  saddest,  wend 
My  way  below,  life's  little  span  unfilled. 
And  yet  I  go,  and  feed*  myself  with  hopes 
That  I  shall  meet  them,  by  my  father  loved, 
Dear  to  my  mother,  well-beloved  of  thee. 
Thou  darling  brother;  I,  with  these  my  hands, 
Washed  each  dear  corpse,  arrayed  you,  poured  libations. 
In  rites  of  burial;  and  in  care  of  thee. 
Thy  body,  Polynices,  honoring, 
I  gain  this  recompense. 

And  therefore,  giving  thee  the  foremost  place, 
I  seemed  to  Creon's  eyes,  O  brother  dear. 
To  sin  in  boldest  daring.     Therefore,  now 
He  leads  me,  having  taken  me  by  force, 
Cut  off  from  marriage-bed  and  marriage-song, 
Untasting  wife's  true  joy  or  mother's  bliss 
With  infaat  at  her  breast,  but  all  forlorn, 
Bereaved  of  friends,  in  utter  misery. 
Alive  I  tread  the  chambers  of  the  dead. 
What  law  of  Heaven  have  I  transgressed  against? 
What  use  for  me,  ill-starred  one,  to  look 
To  any  god  for  succor,  or  to  call 
On  any  friends  for  aid?    For  holiest  deed 
I  bear  this  charge  of  rank  unholiness. 
If  acts  like  these  the  gods  on  high  approve, 
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We,  taught  by  pain  shall  own  that  we  have  sinned; 
But  if  these  sin,  I  pray  they  suffer  not 
Worse  evils  than  the  wrongs  they  do  to  me." 

Soon  afterward  enters  the  seer,  Tiresias,  and  warns 
Creon  of  an  evil  fate  impending,  for  the  gods  are  wroth 
with  him.  "Bethink  thee  well,  0  king,  that  all  men 
ma  J  err;  yet  must  they,  taught  wisdom,  turn  their 
minds  to  better  things.  There  is  no  prowess  in  slaying 
the  slain.  "Wherefore  do  what  my  good  counsel  bids." 
Creon  answers,  with  mockery,  and  the  seer  retires, 
■threatening  vengeance,  which  follows  swiftly  on  the 
menace. 

A  messenger  arrives  and  says: 

"Ye  men  of  Cadmus,  suddenly  has  passed  the  long 
good  fortune  of  the  king;  for  Haemon  lies  dead,  slain  by 
his  own  hand  in  wrath  against  his  father's  deed." 

Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Creon,  enters  from  the  house. 
She,  too,  has  heard  the  news,  as  she  hastened  to  pray  in 
the  temple  of  Pallas.  Yet  she  will  hear  the  horror 
once  again. 

The  messenger  relates  this  tale : 

"I  followed  in  attendance  to  the  place  where  the  body 
of  Polynices  lay,  mangled  by  the  dogs.  And  having 
prayed  the  goddess  of  the  roads  and  the  lord  of  Hades 
graciously  to  cease  from  wrath,  we  washed  him  with 
holy  water,  and  what  was  left  we  burnt  with  branches 
freshly  cut,  and  reared  him  in  his  native  soil  a  lofty 
monument.  Then  we  hastened  to  the  stone-paved 
home,  the  maiden's  marriage  chamber,  where  she 
wedded  with  death.  There  a  servant  heard  a  low  wail- 
ing,  and  in  haste  told  this  to  Creon.     He,  too,  had 
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heard  a  confused  murmur,  and  groaning,  he  cried: 
*Woe,  woe  is  me,  this  way  so  tells  my  heart,  is  dreariest 
of  all  that  I  have  ever  trod.  My  son's  voice  greets  me. 
Quick,  ye  servants,  go;  look  through  the  narrow  opening 
in  the  stone,  and  tell  me  if  it  be  the  voice  of  Haemon 
that  I  hear,  or  if  the  gods  deceive  me.' 

"Following  our  lord's  command,  we  saw  the  maiden's 
body  hanging  at  the  back  of  the  vault,  her  neck  en- 
twined by  a  linen  band;  and  Hsemon  was  found  embrac- 
ing her,  and  weeping  for  the  bride  of  whom  his  father's 
act  had  robbed  him.  Then  Creon,  seeing  him,  groaned 
bitterly  aloud,  and  called  to  him  wailing:  'Poor  boy, 
what  hast  thou  done?  Art  thou  mad?  Come  out,  my 
child;  see,  on  my  knees,  I  pray  thee  come.'  He  turned 
on  his  father  his  wild,  fierce,  glaring  eyes,  and  ever  silent 
drew  his. sword  and  rushed  on  him.  But  his  father 
avoided  the  blow.  Then  in  anger  with  himself,  deep  in 
his  side  he  thrust  the  blade,  and  laying  his  faint  arm 
around  the  maid,  gasped  out  his  life  in  streams  of  blood. 
Now  he  lies  dead,  beside  his  dead  bride,  and  has  held, 
poor  youth,  his  marriage  rites  in  Hades." 

Without  a  word  Eurydice,  having  heard  the  tale,  de- 
parts. The  chorus  are  alarmed,  and  the  messenger  full 
of  wonder;  yet  he  comforts  himself  with  the  hope  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  show  her  mourning  to  the  common 
gaze  but  to  bewail  her  woe  at  home. 

"Deep  silence,"  says  the  chorus,  "no  less  than  loud 
cries,  is  proof  of  bitter  woe." 

Creon  enters  with  his  son's  body.  He  curses  himself 
as  the  murderer  of  his  child.  Some  evil  power  has 
smitten  him  and  shattered  all  his  Joy. 
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A  servant  comes  to  announce  his  wife's  death.  The 
body  lies  close  at  hand,  and  the  king  must  lament  the 
loss  of  both  wife  and  son. 

"She  fell,"  says  the  servant,  "pierced  with  wounds 
from  her  own  hands  beside  the  altar  of  the  house,  wail- 
ing the  fate  of  Magareus,  her  youngest  born,  and  now  of 
Hsemon,  and  last  of  all  she  called  a  curse  of  bitter  woe 
on  thee,  the  murderer  of  thy  sons." 
Creon  bids  them  slay  him,  too: 
"No  one  is  guilty  of  the  deed  but  I  alone.  Would 
that  the  last  blessing  might  come  to  me,  the  day  that 
ends  my  life.  Lead  me  then  forth  a  thing  of  naught, 
who  slew  his  son  and  wife.  All  is  lost  and  on  my  head 
is  a  doom  too  hard  to  bear." 

He  is  led  away,  and  the  chorus  conclude  with  the 
words : 

"Man's  highest  blessedness 
In  wisdom  chiefly  stands; 
And  in  the  things  that  touch  upon  the  gods 
'Tis  best,  in  word  or  deed, 
To  shun  unholy  pride. 
Great  words  of  boasting  bring  great  punishments. 
And  so  to  the  gray-haired  age 
Teach  wisdom  at  the  last." 

The  Antigone  indisputably  belongs  to  the  best  works 
of  Sophocles ;  indeed,  most  modern  critics  rank  it  above 
(Edipus  the  King.  "The  Antigone,''^  says  Bernhardy, 
"must  be  received  as  the  canon  of  ancient  tragedy;  no 
tragedy  of  antiquity  that  we  possess  approaches  it  in 
pure  idealism,  or  in  harmony  of  artistic  development.  It 
is  the  first  poem  produced  by  the  union  of  the  whole 
strength  of  the  resources  of  which  tragedy  was  capable; 
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of  all  the  extant  works  of  Sophocles  it  is  the  most  per- 
fect; no  other  exhibits  such  a  striking  combination  of 
subject,  language  and  technique.  Its  greatness  lies  in 
its  perfect  regularity  of  action,  its  richness  of  ideas,  its 
true  and  living  characters — qualities  brought  to  perfec- 
tion by  the  splendor  of  its  dialogue  and  odes." 

The  ideal  of  the  female  character  in  Antigone  is 
baldly  and  severely  outlined.  Her  indignation  at  Is- 
mene's  refusal  to  take  a  part  in  her  daring  resolution; 
the  manner  in  which  she  afterward  rejects  Ismene, 
when  the  latter,  repenting  of  her  weakness,  offers  to  ac- 
company her  heroic  sister  to  death,  borders  on  harsh- 
ness; her  silence  and  her  speeches  against  Creon,  where- 
by she  provokes  him  to  execute  his  tyrannous  resolution, 
are  a  proof  of  unshaken  courage.  Xeither  does  she  re- 
strain the  outbreak  of  her  feelings  when  it  will  no  longer 
make  the  firmness  of  her  purpose  appear  equivocal. 
While  they  are  leading  her  off  to  death,  past  recall,  she 
pours  herself  forth  in  the  tenderest  and  most  touching 
wailing  over  her  bitter,  untimely  end,  and  does  not  dis- 
dain— she,  the  modest  virgin — to  bewail  the  loss  of  nup- 
tials, and  the  unenjoyed  blessings  of  marriage.  On  the 
contrary,  in  not  a  syllable  does  she  betray  any  inclina- 
tion for  Hsemon,  nay,  she  nowhere  mentions  this  amia- 
ble youth.  After  a  determination  so  heroic,  to  be  still 
fettered  to  life  by  love  for  an  individual  would  have 
been  weakness;  to  leave  without  repining  those  uni- 
versal gifts  with  which  the  gods  make  life  happy  would 
not  accord  with  the  devout  sanctity  of  her  mind. 

At  first  sight  the  chorus  in  the  Antigone  may  seem 
weak,  accommodating  itself,  as  it  does,  without  contra- 
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diction,  to  the  tyrannous  commands  of  Creon,  and  not 
once  attempting  a  favorable  representation  in  behalf  of 
the  young  heroine.  But  it  is  necessary  that  she  should 
stand  all  alone  in  her  resolution  and  its  accomplishment, 
that  she  may  appear  in  all  her  dignity;  she  must  find  no 
stay,  no  hold.  The  submissiveness  of  the  chorus  also 
increases  the  impression  of  the  irresistible  nature  of  the 
king's  conmiands.  So  even  in  their  last  addresses  to 
Antigone,  there  must  be  a  mixture  of  painful  recollec- 
tions, that  she  may  drain  the  full  cup  of  earthly  sorrows. 
After  the  completion  of  the  deed,  and  the  suffering 
endured  for  it,  there  yet  remains  the  chastisement  of 
insolence,  and  retribution  for  the  destruction  of  Anti- 
gone :  nothing  less  than  the  utter  ruin  of  Creon's  whole 
family,  and  his  own  despair  can  be  a  worthy  death-offer- 
ing for  the  sacrifice  of  a  life  so  costly.  Therefore  the 
king's  wife,  hitherto  not  even  mentioned,  must  appear 
quite  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  merely  to  hear 
the  misfortune,  and  to  make  away  with  herself.  To 
Grecian  feelings  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  look 
upon  the  poem  as  properly  closed  by  the  death  of  Anti- 
gone, without  any  atoning  retribution. 

©Blitpug  tl)e  Itinfl. 

There  are  none  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles  which  ex- 
hibit more  strikingly  than  the  two  which  bear  the  name 
of  ffidipus  that  solemn  irony  which  the  genius  of  a 
modern  scholar  has  detected  in  the  frame-work  of  this 
poet's  tragedies.  This  irony  consists  in  the  contrast 
which  the  spectator,  well  acquainted  with  the  legendary 
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basis  of  the  tragedy,  is  enabled  to  draw  between  the 
real  state  of  the  case  and  the  conceptions  supposed  to 
be  entertained  by  the  person  represented  on  the  stage. 
It  is  this  contrast,  regarded  from  different  points  of 
view,  which  make  the  two  plays  whose  subject  is  (Edipus 
the  counterparts  of  one  another,  and  induces  us  to  think 
that,  whether  they  were  or  were  not  written,  as  is  said, 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  they  were  intended  by  the  poet 
to  form  constituent  parts  of  one  picture. 

The  (Edipus  Tyrannus  represents  the  king  of 
Thebes,  in  the  full  confidence  of  Ins  own  glory  at  the 
beginning  of  the  play,  but  brought  step  by  step  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  horrible  guilt  in  which  he  had  un- 
awares involved  himself.  "The  wrath  of  heaven,"  says 
a  well-known  expositor,  "has  been  pointed  against  the 
afilicted  city,  only  that  it  might  fall  with  concentrated 
force  on  the  head  of  a  single  man;  and  he  who  is  its 
object  stands  alone  calm  and  secure;  unconscious  of 
his  own  misery  he  can  afford  pity  for  the  unfortunate; 
to  him  all  look  for  succor;  and,  as  in  the  plentitude  of 
wisdom  and  power,  he  undertakes  to  trace  the  evil,  of 
which  he  is  himself  the  sole  author,  to  its  secret  source." 
The  greatest  dramatic  ingenuity  iis  shown  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  CEdipus  investigates  the  dreadful  reality, 
and  the  hearer,  though  acquainted  -with  the  plot,  shud- 
ders when  CEdipus  becomes  at  last  conscious  that  he  is 
about  to  hear  the  whole  extent  of  his  calamity.  The 
powerful  and  self-confident  king  of  the  early  part  of  the 
play  becomes  the  blind  and  helpless  outcast  of  the  con- 
cluding scene,  but  his  sins  were  involuntary,  and  his 
punishment  and  humiliation  are  his  own  act,  so  that  the 
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sufferer  leaves  the  stage  an  object  of  the  spectator's 
compassion,  and  a  fit  hero  for  the  drama  which  ren- 
ders poetic  justice  to  this  poor  victim  of  fate. 

As  with  the  Antigone,  (Edipus  the  King  and  (Edipus 
at  Colonus  belong  to  the  legendary  era  of  Thebes. 

The  story  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  all  the 
fables  of  ancient  mythology;  yet  others,  as  that  of 
Niobe,  which,  without  any  such  interweaving  of  events, 
exhibit  quite  in  a  simple  manner  and  in  colossal  dimen- 
sions, both  human  overAveening,  and  its  impending 
punishment  from  the  gods,  are  conceived  in  a  grander 
spirit.  What  gives  a  less  lofty  character  to  that  of 
CEdipus,  is  the  intrigue  which  lies  in  it.  Intrigue  in  a 
dramatic  sense  is  a  complication  which  arises  from  the 
mutual  crossing  of  designs  and  accidents,  and  this  is 
evidently  the  case  in  the  destinies  of  (Edipus,  inasmuch 
as  all  that  his  parents  and  he  himself  do  to  escape  from 
the  prophesied  horrors,  carries  him  on  toward  them. 
But  the  grand  and  terrific  meaning  of  this  fable  lies  in 
a  circumstance  which  perhaps  is  generally  overlooked; 
that  to  this  very  (Edipus,  who  solved  the  riddle  of 
human  life  propounded  by  the  Sphinx,  his  own  life 
remained  an  inexplicable  riddle,  till  it  was  cleared  up 
all  too  late  in  the  most  dreadful  manner,  when  all  was 
lost  irrecoverably. 

Thus,  in  the  concluding  scene,  (Edipus,  after  piercing 
his  eyes  with  a  gold-chased  clasp  from  the  robe  of  his 
wife,  laments  his  fate :  "I  must  needs  blind  myself,  that 
I  may  not  see  my  father  when  I  pass  to  Hades,  nor 
my  suffering  mother,  nor  my  children's  faces,  nor  yet 
this  city,  nor  the  shrines  of  the  gods.     How  could  I 
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meet  my  citizens  face  to  face,  stained  with  such  dire 
pollution  ?  Oh !  could  I  but  stop  the  stream  of  sound 
and  close  my  ears  against  it!  How  sweet  a  thing  it 
were  to  be  bereft  of  thought,  free  from  all  ill." 

Turning  to  the  citizens  of  Thebes,  the  chorus  ex- 
claims : 

Behold  this  CEdipus 
Who  knew  the  famous  riddle,  and  was  noblest, 
Whose  fortune  who  saw  not  with  envious  gaze? 
And  lo!  in  what  a  sea  of  direst  trouble 
He  now  is  plunged.    From  hence  the  lesson  learn  ye 
To  reckon  no  man  happy  till  ye  witness 
The  closing  day;  until  he  pass  the  border 
Which  severs  life  from  death,  unscathed  by  sorrow. 

(iStJipus  at  Colonus. 

Like  the  swan's  death-song,  the  CEdipus  at  Colonus 
was  the  work  of  the  poet's  closing  days.  The  Antigone, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  produced  many  years  earlier, 
was  the  work  of  a  man  in  the  fullness  of  intellectual 
vigor.  In  the  former  death  appears  as  a  painless  release, 
bringing  welcome  rest  to  the  storm-tossed  life;  in  the 
latter  it  is  the  price  paid  for  undying  honor.  Life  is  not 
the  highest  good.  It  is  virtue's  greatest  triumph  to  sac- 
rifice it  in  reverence  for  the  gods,  and  joyfully  to  lay  it 
down  in  the  cause  of  sacred  justice,  and  for  love  of  those 
near  and  dear  to  one:  "A  glorious  fate,  that  raises  the 
mortal  to  the  divine."  We  may  recall  Tennyson's  two 
poems  on  Locksley  Hall,  produced  with  a  similar  in- 
terval. 

It  has  already  been  related  that,  when  accused  by  his 
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sons  of  incapacity  to  manage  his  affairs,  Sophocles 
answered  bj  reading,  before  the  judges,  a  passage  from 
one  of  his  plays — the  (Edipus  at  Colonus — in  which  the 
chorus  thus  sings  the  praises  of  his  birthplace : 

Of  all  tlie  land  far  famed  for  goodly  steeds. 
Thou  comest,  O  stranger,  to  the  noblest  spot, 

Colonus,  glistening  bright. 
Where  evermore,  in  thickets  freshly  green, 

The  clear-voiced  nightingale 

Still  haunts,  and  pours  her  song, 

By  purpling  ivy  hid. 
And  the  thick  leafage  sacred  to  the  gods. 

With  all  its  myriad  fruits 

By  mortal's  foot  untouched. 

By  sun's  hot  ray  unscathed, 

Sheltered  from  every  blast; 
There  wanders  Dionysus  evermore, 

In  full  wild  revelry, 
And  waits  upon  the  Nymphs  who  nursed  his  youth. 

And  there,  beneath  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven, 
The  fair  narcissus,  with  its  clustered  bells. 

Blooms  ever,  day  by  day, 
Of  old  the  wreath  of  mightiest  goddesses; 

And  crocus  golden-eyed; 

And  still  unslumbering  flow 

Kephisus'  wandering  streams; 
They  fail  not  from  their  spring,  but  evermore 

Swift  rushing  into  birth, 

Over  the  plain  they  sweep, 

The  land  of  broad,  full  breast. 

With  clear  and  stainless  wave; 
Nor  do  the  Muses  in  their  minstrel  choirs 

Hold  it  in  slight  esteem, 
Nor  Aphrodite  with  her  golden  reins. 

And  in  it  grows  a  marvel  such  as  ne'er 

On  Asia's  soil  I  heard, 
Nor  the  great  Dorian  isle  from  Pelops  named. 
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A  plant  self-grown,  that  knows 

No  touch  of  withering  age, 

Terror  of  hostile  swords, 

Which  here  on  this  our  ground 

Its  high  perfection  gains; 
The  gray-green  foliage  of  the  olive  tree, 

Rearing  a  goodly  race: 
And  never  more  shall  man, 

Or  young  or  bowed  with  years. 

Give  forth  the  fierce  command. 

And  lay  it  low  in  dust. 

For  lo!  the  eye  of  Zeus, 

Zeus  of  our  olive  groves. 

That  sees  eternally, 

Casteth  its  glance  thereon, 
And  she,  Athena,  with  the  clear  gray  eyes. 

And  yet  another  praise  is  mine  to  sing. 

Gift  of  the  mighty  god 
To  this  our  city,  mother  of  us  all. 

Her  greatest,  noblest  boast, 
.   Famed  for  her  goodly  steeds. 

Famed  for  her  bounding  colts, 

Famed  for  her  sparkling  sea. 
Poseidon,  son  of  Kronos,  lord  and  king, 

To  thee  this  boast  we  owe; 

For  first  in  these  our  streets 

Thou  to  the  untamed  horse 

Didst  use  the  conquering  bit. 

And  here  the  well-shaped  oar. 

By  skilled  hands  deftly  plied. 

Still  leapeth  through  the  sea. 

Following  in  wondrous  guise 
The  fair  Nereids  with  their  hundred  feet. 

No  wonder  that,  after  listening  to  this  beautiful  ode, 
the  Athenian  judges  at  once  acquitted  Sophocles  and 
escorted  him  to  his  home. 

The  scene  of  the  (Edipus  at  Colonus  is  at  the  grove 
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of  the  Eumenides,  near  Athens,  and  remains  the  same 
throughout  the  play.  Supported  bj  his  daughter,  the 
exile  enters  and  inquires  of  his  guide : 

Child  of  a  blind  old  man,  Antigone, 
What  lands,  what  city  are  we  come  unto? 

And  thus  she  makes  answer: 

O  woe-worn  father,  CEdipus,  the  towers 

That  gird  the  city,  as  mine  eyes  inform  me, 

Are  still  far  off;    but  where  we  stand  the  while 

A  consecrated  grove  displays  itself, 

Thick  set  witTi  bay-trees,  olive-trees  and  vines; 

And  from  within,  with  closely  ruffled  plumes 

The  nightingale  makes  sweetest  melody. 

Then  sit  thee  down  on  this  rough  stone;  thine  age 

May  hardly  brook  such  lengthened  pilgrimage. 

After  CEdipus  has  taken  his  seat  on  the  fence  of  the 
sacred  inclosure  a  man  of  Colonus  informs  him  that  he 
has  violated  holy  ground.  The  stranger,  however,  does 
not  venture  to  remove  him,  but  departs  to  summon  the 
chorus,  and  to  bear  the  tidings  to  Theseus.  When  he 
has  made  his  exit,  Antigone  leads  her  father  quite 
within  the  grove.  The  chorus  then  enters,  and  though 
in  search  of  Oedipus,  it  does  not  mount  the  stage.  For 
when  the  blind  king  comes  forth  from  the  grove,  the 
chorus  is  engaged  in  searching  for  him  outside  of  the 
enclosure,  and  addresses  him  as  still  at  a  distance, 
though  he  is  standing  on  the  narrow  stage.  The  confer- 
ence between  CEdipus  and  the  chorus  is  interrupted  by 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  Ismene,  who  relates  what  has 
befallen  the  sons  of  CEdipus. 

Presently  Theseus  enters,  and  recognizing  the  fugi- 

9- Vol.  I. 
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tive,  promises  his  aid  and  protection;  for  the  latter 
warns  him  that  his  people  will  come  to  take  him  back. 
Hardly  have  the  words  been  spoken  when  Creon  makes 
his  appearance,  and  failing  to  persuade  (Edipus  to  re- 
turn, carries  him  off  by  force,  together  with  his 
daughters.  Theseus  rescues  them,  and  while  thus  en- 
gaged encounters  a  stranger  who  has  fled  to  Poseidon's 
altar  seeking  a  favor  from  the  aged  CEdipus.  It  is 
Polynices,  who  has  come  to  ask  his  father's  forgiveness, 
and  begs  him  to  spare  his  reproaches : 

"Speak  to  me  one  word,  my  father ;  send  me  not  away 
dishonored;  strive  with  me,  my  sisters,  to  turn  his 
wrath,  that  he  send  me  not  away  in  shame  without  one 
word." 

Antigone  bids  him  tell  what  brought  him  there. 

"By  right  of  age  I  claimed  my  father's  throne.  But 
Eteocles,  my  younger  brother,  winning  the  citizens, 
drove  me  back  from  the  land.  The  chief  cause  of  this 
was  the  avenging  Fury.  I  went  to  Argos;  there  took  to 
wife  Adrastus'  daughter,  and  gathered  to  my  cause  the 
armament  of  the  seven  foremost  chiefs  of  Peloponnesus ; 
and  I  swore,  either  to  die  in  noble  fight  at  Thebes,  or  to 
drive  him  from  the  state.  Hither  am  I  come  with  sup- 
pliant prayers  to  ask  my  father  to  cease  from  anger 
and  to  join  himseK  with  me  against  my  brother;  for,  so 
says  the  oracle,  the  cause  to  which  thou  cleavest  shall 
prevail." 

But  (Edipus  answers  him  sternly: 

"Impious  son,  thou  didst  drive  forth  thy  father  to 
beg  his  bread.  Wherefore  never  shalt  thou  lay  that 
city  waste,  but  thou  thyseK  shalt  fall  defiled  with  blood, 
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and  with  thee,  too,  thy  brother.  Begone,  accursed  one, 
thou  hast  no  more  a  father;  and  with  thee  go  a  father's 
curse.  Go,  tell  thy  sworn  allies  what  legacy  (Edipus 
has  left  his  sons." 

"With  sad  and  heavy  heart  Polynices  goes  to  meet  his 
fate,  begging  his  sister,  should  his  father's  curse  receive 
fulfilment,  to  give  his  corpse  due  funeral  rites  and 
burial,  and  by  these  loving  services  to  swell  the  praise 
which  she  has  earned  in  caring  for  her  father.  Anti- 
gone in  vain  entreats  her  brother  to  desist  from  the  un- 
hallowed war  and  escape  its  attendant  curse. 

"My  doom  is  fixed;  ask  nothing  to  my  shame.  Fare 
thee  well!  I^ever  wilt  thou  see  my  face  again !  I  will 
pray  for  you  that  ye,  my  sisters,  may  meet  no  harm; 
for  none  so  little  deserve  it." 

The  chorus  dread  the  effect  of  the  old  man's  curse. 
The  air  resounds  with  thunder,  and  (Edipus  longs  for 
Theseus  to  come;  "now  the  bolt  of  Zeus  must  be  his 
guide  to  Hades."  Again  the  awful  roll  of  thunder  is 
heard;  again  and  again  the  lightning  flashes  from 
heaven.  (Edipus  knows  now  that  his  fate  will  be  ful- 
filled. Ever  around  him  reechoes  the  awful  sound. 
The  chorus  beg  Zeus  to  be  gracious  to  them,  and 
that  the  curse  of  the  stranger  may  not  bring  destruc- 
tion on  them.  Again  they  call  the  king,  who  now 
enters.  He,  too,  has  heard  the  thunder,  and  asks  their 
purpose  in  summoning  him.     (Edipus  replies: 

"My  life  lies  in  the  balance;  now  is  come  the  fate  I 
told  the  citizens  and  thyself.  I  will  take  thee  to  the 
spot  where  I  must  die;  the  secret  whereof  I  bid  thee 
keep,  for  greater  strength  than  spear  or  shield  shall  it 
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give.  The  place  I  show  thee,  do  thou  reveal  to  thy  first- 
born only,  and  he  to  his.  So  shall  thy  state  be  kept 
unhurt  by  the  dragon's  brood  of  Thebes.  Reverence 
for  divine  things  is  the  only  means  to  save  a  nation 
from  sin  and  punishment.  The  prompting  of  the  god 
presses  me;  let  us  go.  My  children,  ye  may  follow. 
I  will  now  be  the  guide,  and  find  the  hallowed  grave 
where  Hermes  and  the  queen  of  Hades  lead  me.  For 
the  last  time  doth  the  light,  which  I  see  not,  fall  on  me. 
Mayeet  thou  live  happy,  Theseus,  dearest  of  my  friends, 
thyself,  thy  country  and  thy  servants;  and  in  thy  great 
good  fortune  think  of  me  when  I  am  in  my  grave!" 

(Edipus  leads  them  away,  and  the  chorus  pray  the 
gods  below  that  he  may  wend  his  way  without  long 
agony  to  the  regions  of  the  dead. 

A  messenger  enters,  and  announces  the  death  of 
(Edipus. 

"On  he  has  led  his  companions  to  the  place  of  the 
brazen  steps  which  lead  down  to  the  world  below,  at 
those  cross-roads  where  once  Theseus  and  Peirithous 
reared  a  memorial  of  their  everlasting  pledge.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  stone  of  Thoricus,  the  hollow  pear 
tree,  and  the  stone  sepulchre,  he  sat  down  and  loosed  his 
garments  stained  with  travel,  and  bade  the  maidens 
fetch  clear  water  from  the  stream  for  cleansing  and 
libation.  And  when  all  this  was  done,  Zeus  thundered 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  trembling,  the  maid- 
ens rushed  to  their  father's  knees,  with  loud  wailing  and 
beating  of  the  breast.  And  he,  embracing  them,  said, 
'My  children,  this  day  ye  lose  your  father.  ITo  longer 
shall  ye  waste  your  lives  in  care  for  me.     Hard  it  was,  I 
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know  full  well;  yet  one  woid  itseK  can  loose  the  burden 
of  it,  for  none  has  loved  you  more  than  I;  and  now  I 
pass  away,  and  ye  shall  live  your  lives  bereft  of  me.' 
And  all  cried  and  sobbed.  Then  suddenly  some  god 
was  heard  to  cry,  so  that  their  hair  stood  on  end :  'Why 
do  we  thus  delay  your  going,  (Edipus?  Too  long  dost 
thou  linger.'  And  when  he  perceived  that  a  god  had 
called  him,  he  spake  to  Theseus,  'Pledge  thou  thy  hand 
to  my  daughters  here,  and  ye,  my  children,  yours  to 
him;  and  swear  that  thou  wilt  never  desert  them  of 
thine  own  free  will,  but  wilt  ever  do  for  them  that 
which  thou  judgest  best.'  This  he  did,  and  QSdipus, 
raising  his  hands  above  his  children's  heads,  said :  'Now, 
my  children,  do  ye  need  to  show  your  courage ;  nor  think 
it  right  to  see  or  hear  what  is  forbidden.  Let  Theseus 
only  stay  to  see  what  is  to  be !'  So  we  all  went,  and  after 
a  little  space  turning  round,  we  saw  the  old  man  no 
more.  Theseus  alone  stood  there,  with  his  hands  cover- 
ing his  eyes,  as  though  he  saw  some  dread  vision  he 
dared  not  look  upon.  Soon,  bending  down,  he  adored 
the  earth  and  Olympus,  seat  of  the  gods.  And  none 
but  Theseus  only  can  ever  know  the  fate  that  bare  him 
away.  It  was  no  thunderbolt,  nor  whirlwind  rising 
from  the  sea,  but  some  messenger  of  God,  or  some  abyss 
of  earth  which  gently  took  him  hence.  So  he  passed 
without  pain  or  sickness,  and  his  end  was  wonderful." 

In  the  following  ode  the  chorus  sings  of  death  as  the 
deliverer  from  all  ills: 

What  man  is  he  that  yearneth 

For  length  unmeasured  of  days? 
Folly  mine  eye  discerneth 
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Encompassing  all  his  ways, 
For  years  over-running  the  measure 

Shall  change  thee  in  evil  wise; 
Grief  draweth  nigh  thee,  and  pleasure. 

Behold,  it  is  hid  from  thine  eyes. 

This  to  their  wage  have  they 

Which   overlive  their   day. 
And  He  that  looseth  from  labor 

Doth  one  with  other  befriend. 

Whom  bride  nor  bridesmen  attend. 
Song,  nor  sound  of  the  tabor. 

Death,  that  maketh  an  end. 

Thy  portion  esteem  I  highest, 
Who  wast  not  ever  begot; 

Thine  next,  being  born  who  diest 
And  straightway  again  art  not. 

With  follies  light  as  a  feather 
Doth  youth  to  man  befall; 

Then  evils  gather  together. 
There  wants  not  one  of  them  all- 
Wrath,  envy,  discord,  strife. 
The  sword  that  seeketh  life. 

And  sealing  the  sum  of  trouble 
Doth  tottering  Age  draw  nigh. 
Whom  friends  and  kinsfolk  fly; 

Age,  upon  whom  redouble 
All  sorrows  under  the  sky. 

This  man,  as  me,  even  so. 
Have  the  evil  days  overtaken; 
And  like  as  a  cape  sea-shaken 
With  tempest  at  earth's  last  verges 
And  shock  of  all  winds  that  blow. 
His  head  the  seas  of  woe, 
The  thunders  of  awful  surges 
Ruining  overflow; 
Blown  from  the  fall  of  even. 

Blown  from  the  dayspring  forth; 
Blown  from  the  noon  in  heaven. 

Blown  from  night  and  the  North.' 
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The  theme  of  the  Eledra,  which,  with  the  Ajax  and 
Philoctetes,  belongs  to  the  Trojan  legend,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  "Mourning  Women"  of  -^schylus,  but  with  a 
marked  difference  of  treatment.  Electra,  and  not  Ores- 
tes, is  the  chief  character,  and  for  her  Sophocles  claims 
all  our  sympathies.  The  scene  is  laid  in  front  of  the 
palace;  but  there  is  no  grave  of  Agamemnon,  as  in  the 
^schylean  tragedy.  At  daybreak  enter,  as  if  from 
foreign  lands,  Pylades,  Orestes  and  his  keeper,  who 
gives  him  instructions  as  he  introduces  him  to  the  city 
of  his  fathers.  Orestes  replies  with  a  speech  on  the 
injunction  of  Apollo  and  the  manner  in  which  he  means 
to  execute  it,  then  addresses  a  prayer  to  the  gods  and 
to  his  father's  house.  Electra  is  heard  sobbing  within ; 
Orestes  wishes  to  greet  her  immediately,  but  is  led  away 
to  present  an  offering  at  the  grave  of  his  father.  Elec- 
tra comes  out,  and  in  a  pathetic  address  to  heaven  pours 
forth  her  griefs,  and  in  a  prayer  to  the  infernal  deities 
her  unappeased  longing  for  revenge. 

3£Iectra. 

"The  holy  light  and  all-surrounding  air,  which  ere 
this  oft  have  heard  my  cries  of  woe,  hear  me  only  wail- 
ing for  my  hapless  sire,  whom  his  own  wife  and  her 
paramour  smote  in  foul  and  grievous  death. 

But  I  at  least  will  ne'er 
Refrain  my  eyes  from  weeping,  while  I  live. 
Nor  yet  my  Voice  from  wail; 
Not  while  I  see  this  day 
And  yon  bright  twinkling  stars; 
But  like  a  nightingale 
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Of  its  young  brood  bereaved, 
Before  tbe  gates  I  speak  them  forth  to  all. 
O  house  of  Hades  and  Persephone, 
O  Hermes  of  the  abyss,  and  thou,  dread  Curse, 
And  ye  i^rinyes,  daughters  of  the  gods. 

Ye  dreaded  ones,  who  look 
On  all  who  perish,   slain  unrighteously, 
On  all  whose  bed  is  stealthily  defiled. 
Come  ye,  and  help  avenge  my  father's  death; 

Send  me  my  brother  here." 

The  chorus,  consisting  of  virgins  of  the  place,  ap- 
proaches Electra  to  give  her  consolation.  In  alternat- 
ing song  and  speech  with  the  chorus,  she  makes  known 
her  unabatable  sorrow,  the  contumely  of  her  oppressed 
life,  her  hopelessness  on  account  of  the  delays  of 
Orestes,  notwithstanding  her  frequent  exhortations,  and 
gives  faint  hearing  to  the  encouraging  arguments  of  the 
chorus.  Chrysothemis,  the  younger,  more  submissive, 
and  favorite  daughter  of  Clji;emnestra,  comes  with  a 
funeral-offering,  which  she  is  ordered  to  carry  to  her 
father's  grave.  An  altercation  arises  between  Electra 
and  Chrysothemis  concerning  their  different  sentiments : 
Chrysothemis  tells  Electra  that  iEgisthus,  now  absent 
in  the  country,  has  come  to  the  severest  resolutions 
respecting  her;  to  which  she  bids  defiance.  Then  she  re- 
lates the  dream  of  Clytemnestra,  that  Agamemnon  had 
come  to  life  again,  and  planted  his  sceptre  in  the  floor 
of  his  house,  whence  there  sprung  up  a  tree  overshadow- 
ing the  whole  land:  terrified  at  which  she  had  commis- 
sioned her  to  be  the  bearer  of  an  offering  to  the  dead. 
Electra  advises  her  not  to  regafd  the  commands  of  her 
wicked  mother,  but  to  offer  up  at  the  tomb  a  prayer  for 
herself  and  her  brother  and  sister,  and  for  the  return  of 
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Orestes  as  the  avenger.     Chrysothemis  promises  to  fol- 
low her  advice  and  departs. 

The  chorus  divines  from  the  dream  that  retribution 
is  nigh,  and  traces  back  the  crimes  committed  in  the 
house  of  Pelops  to  the  first  guilty  deed  of  that  ancestor. 
Cljtemnestra  chides  her  daughter,  to  whom,  however, 
perhaps  from  the  effect  of  the  dream,  she  is  milder  than 
usual:  still  she  justifies  what  she  did  to  Agamemnon. 
Electra  attacks  her  on  that  score,  but  both  without 
violent  altercation.  After  this,  Clvtemnestra,  standing 
beside  the  altar,  prays  to'  Apollo  for  weKare  and  long 
life,  and,  secretly,  for  the  destruction  of  her  son. 

ISTow  enters  the  keeper  of  Orestes,  and  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  messenger  from  a  Phocian  friend,  describes  his 
death  at  the  chariot  race  in  the  Pythian  games,  though 
the  news  afterward  proves  to  be  false.  The  following 
is  the  description  of  the  race: 

Cheering  all 
Their  steeds  at  once,  they  shook  the  reins,  and  then 
The  course  was  filled  with  all  the  clash  and  din 
Of  rattling  chariots,  and  the  dust  rose  high; 
And  all  commingled,  sparing  cot  the  goad. 
That  each  might  pass  his  neighbor's  axle-trees 
And  horses'  hot  hard  breathings;   for  their  backs 
And  chariot  wheels  were  white  with  foam,  and  still 
The  breath  of  horses  smote  them;  and  he,  come 
Just  where  the  last  stone  marks  the  course's  goal. 
Turning  the  corner  sharp,  and  letting  go 
The  right-hand  trace-horse,  pulled  the  nearer  in. 
And  so  at  last  the  chariots  keep  their  course; 
But  then  the  unbroken  colts,  their  sixth  round  or  their 

seventh, 
Dash  their  heads  right  against  the  chariot  wheels 
Of  those  who  came  from  Barke.    And  from  thence. 
From  that  one  shock,  each  on  the  other  crashed; 
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They  fell  o'erturne'd,  and  Crissa's  spacious  plain 
Was  filled  with  wreck  of  chariots. 

Did  not  this  passage  clearly  serve  as  the  inspiration 
for  the  chariot  race  in  Wallace's  Ben  Hur?  Compare, 
for  instance,  the  accident,  "where  the  last  stone  marked 
the  goal's  course,"  with  that  described  in  Ben  Hur: 
"Messala  having  passed,  the  Corinthian  was  the  only 
contestant  on  the  Athenian's  right,  and  to  that  side  the 
latter  tried  to  turn  his  broken  four;  and  then,  as  ill- 
fortune  would  have  it,  the  wheel  of  the  Byzantine,  who 
was  next  on  the  left,  struck  the  tailpiece  of  his  chariot, 
knocking  his  feet  from  under  him.  There  was  a  crash, 
a  scream  of  rage  and  fear,  and  the  unfortunate  Clean- 
thes  fell  under  the  hoofs  of  his  own  steeds. 

"At  the  moment  chosen  for  the  dash,  Messala  was 
moving  in  a  circle  round  the  goal.  To  pass  him,  Ben 
Hur  had  to  cross  the  track,  and  good  strategy  required 
the  movement  to  be  in  a  forward  direction;  that  is,  on  a 
like  circle  limited  to  the  least  possible  increase.  The 
thousands  on  the  benches  understood  it  all;  they  saw  the 
signal  given — the  magnificent  response;  the  four  close 
outside  Messala's  outer  wheel;  Ben  Hur's  inner  wheel 
behind  the  other's  car — all  this  they  saw.  Then  they 
heard  a  crash  loud  enough  to  send  a  thrill  through  the 
Circus,  and,  quicker  than  thought,  out  over  the  course 
a  spray  of  shining  white  and  yellow  flinders  flew.  Down 
on  its  right  side  toppled  the  bed  of  the  Roman  chariot. 
There  was  a  rebound  as  of  the  axle  hitting  the  hard 
earth;  another  and  another;  then  the  car  went  to  pieces; 
and  Messala,  entangled  in  the  reins,  pitched  forward 
headlong." 
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Clytemnestra  hardly  conceals  her  joy  at  the  death 
of  Orestes,  although  at  first  a  slight  touch  of  maternal 
grief  comes  over  her,=  and  she  invites  the  messenger  to 
partake  of  her  hospitality. 

Electra,  in  touching  speeches  and  songs,  gives  herself 
up  to  her  sorrow;  the  chorus  seeks  in  vain  to  comfort 
lier.  Chrysothemis,  full  of  joy,  returns  from  the  tomb 
with  the  assurance  that  Orestes  is  near  at  hand,  for  she 
has  found  there  the  lock  of  his  hair,  his  drink-offering, 
and  wreaths  of  flowers.  Electra's  despair  is  renewed  by 
this  account;  she  tells  her  sister  the  dreadful  tidings 
which  have  just  arrived,  and  calls  upon  her,  now  that 
no  other  hope  is  left  them,  to  take  part  with  her  in  a 
daring  deed,  and  to  put  zEgisthus  to  death;  a  proposal 
which  Chrysothemis,  not  possessing  courage  enough,  re- 
jects as  foolish.  The  chorus  bewails  Electra,  now  so 
utterly  desolate;  Orestes  comes  with  Pylades,  and  some 
servants  bearing  the  urn,  which,  it  is  pretended,  con- 
tains the  ashes  of  the  dead  youth.  Electra  prevails 
upon  him  by  her  prayers  to  give  it  into  her  hands,  and 
laments  over  it  in  the  most  touching  speeches,  by  which 
Orestes  is  so  affected  that  he  can  no  longer  conceal  him- 
self: after  some  preparation,  he  makes  himself  known  to 
her,  and  confirms  the  discovery,  by  showing  her  the  seal 
ring  of  their  father.  She  gives  herself  up  in  speeches 
and  songs  to  the  most  unbounded  joy,  till  the  old  man 
comes  out,  and  rebukes,  and  warns  them  both  for  their 
imprudence.  Electra,  with  some  difficulty,  recognizes 
in  him  the  faithful  servant,  to  whom  she  entrusted  the 
preservation  of  Orestes,  and  gives  him  thankful  greet- 
ing.    On  the  advice  of  the  old  man,  Orestes  and  Py- 
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lades  hastily  betake  themselves  with  him  into  the  house, 
to  surprise  Clytem»estra  while  she  is  yet  alone.  Electra 
offers  a  prayer  in  their  behalf  to  Apollo ;  the  ode  of  the 
chorus  announces  the  moment  of  retribution. 

"Now  Ares,  breathing  slaughter,  speeds  into  the 
house,  and  all  the  Erinyes  pass  across  the  threshold, 
they  who  track  all  deeds  of  crime,  and  in  the  fair  an- 
cestral halls  the  avenger  plants  his  foot,  bearing  fresh 
bloodshed  in  his  mighty  hand,  and  Hermes  leads  them 
straight  to  the  goal,  veiled  in  night  and  secrecy." 

Electra  comes  out  again,  to  watch  that  ^gisthus  may 
not  approach  unobserved.  From  the  palace  are  heard 
her  mother's  cries  of  agony.  The  chorus  shudder. 
Again  the  cry  is  heard !  "Ah  me,  woe,  woe !  ^gisthus, 
where  art  thou?  My  son,  my  son,  have  pity  on  thy 
mother!"  "Little  pity  hadst  thou  on  him  or  on  his 
father,"  cries  Electra.  And  pierced  by  the  steel, 
Clytemnestra  groans  in  her  death  agony. 

"The  curse  is  now  fulfilled,"  says  the  chorus;  "for 
those  who  died  long  since  now  drain  the  blood  of  those 
who  slew  them." 

Orestes,  dripping  with  blood,  appears  with  Pylades. 
The  unhappy  woman  is  dead,  and  now  ^gisthus  is  seen 
approaching.  He  asks  for  the  Phocian  who  brought 
the  tidings  of  Orestes'  death.  Electra  bids  him  go  with- 
in the  house,  when  he  shall  hear  and  see  that  which 
shall  rejoice  him.  But  he  commands  the  body  to  be 
brought  and  shown  to  the  citizens,  that  they  may  no 
longer  cherish  empty  hopes,  but  render  due  obedience 
to  himself. 

Orestes  and  his  companion  bring  the  body  of  Clytem- 
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nestra,  covered  with  a  sheet,  and  ^gisthus  rejoices  at 
the  sight.  "Withdraw  the  veil  from  the  face,  that  I 
may  mourn  his  death." 

Orestes  Lids  him  uplift  the  veil  himself. 
^gisthns. — Thou  givest  good  counsel,  and  I  list  to  thee; 

And  thou,  if  yet  she  tarries  in  the  house, 

Call  Clytemnestra. 
Orestes  (as  ^gisthuslifts  the  veil).— Here  she  lies  before  thee! 

Seek  her  not  elsewhere. 

^gisthus  sees  that  it  is  the  queen: 

Into  whose  snares,  whose  closely  tangled  mesh, 
Have  I,  poor  victim,  fallen? 

Electra  bids  her  brother  lose  no  time.  He  leads 
iEgisthus  to  the  place  where  once  he  slew  Agamemnon, 
there  to  die  himself. 

Thou  must  not  die  the  death  thou  wouldst  desire; 
I  needs  must  make  it  bitter.     Doom  like  this 
Should  fan  on  all  who  dare  transgress  the  laws, 
The  doom  of  death.    Then  wickedness  no  more 
"Would  multiply  its  strength. 

The  chorus  close  the  play  with  the  words: 
"0  seed  of  Atreus,  after  many  woes, 
Thou  hast  come  forth,  thy  freedom  hardly  won, 
By  this  emprise  made  perfect." 

In  his  lectures  on  dramatic  art  and  literature,  Schle- 
gel  has  made  an  acute  and  brilliant  comparison  be- 
tween the  Mourning  Women  of  .^schylus  and  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles.  He  shows  that  ^schylus  dealt 
with  the  sombre  and  terrible  side  of  the  story,  especially 
in  its  relations  to  those  dark  divinities  which  were  so 
large  a  feature  in  his  theology.  Sophocles,  on  the  other 
hand,    while    elaborating    the   details,    represents    the 
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"whole  story  in  a  milder  and  less  terrible  form,  by  con* 
centrating  our  sympathies  on  Electra,  on  her  constancy 
in  adhering  to  her  own  deep  convictions,  and  on  the 
heroism  she  displays  in  suffering. 

""What  especially  characterizes  the  tragedy  of 
Sophocles  is  the  divine  innocence  existing  amid  such 
terrible  surroundings,  the  fresh  bloom  of  life  and  youth 
■which  pervades  the  whole.  Apollo,  the  bright  sun- 
god,  at  whose  bidding  the  deed  was  done,  seems  to  shed 
his  brightness  throughout;  even  the  day-break  with 
which  the  play  opens  is  full  of  meaning.  The  world  of 
graves  and  shadows  is  kept  aloof;  what  in  ^schylus  is 
inspired  by  the  soul  of  the  murdered  man  comes  here 
from  the  heart  of  the  living  Electra,  who  lends  herself 
to  love  and  hate  with  equal  strength. 

"Sophocles  gives  Orestes  a  more  consistent  indi- 
viduality than  does  ^schylus;  neither  before  nor  after 
the  deed  does  he  show  any  hesitation  or  qualms  of  con- 
science. He  is  altogether  harder  and  sterner,  as  wit- 
ness the  terrible  dramatic  trick  played  upon  -^gisthus 
with  Clytemnestra's  body,  and  the  shameful  death  to 
which  he  is  led  at  the  close.  Clytemnestra's  dream 
offers  perhaps  the  best  means  of  comparing  the  poet's 
treatment.  It  is  in  both  alike  appropriate,  significant 
and  suggestive ;  that  of  ^schylus  is  more  awe-inspiring 
and  more  terrible,  that  of  Sophocles  the  more  majestic 
in  its  horror." 

ajai. 

In  the  tragic  fate  of  Ajax,  the  bravest  of  all  the 
Greeks,  save  only  Achilles,  the  poet  teaches  that  men, 
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though  excelling  in  strength  and  riches,  should  never 
boast  or  utter  impious  words  against  the  gods. 

All  human  things 
A  day  lays  low,  a  day  lifts  up  again; 
But  still  the  gods  love  those  of  ordered  soul. 
And  hate  tte*  evil. 

In  bitter  wrath  that  the  Atridse  have  decided  the 
contest  for  the  arms  of  Achilles  in  favor  of  Odysseus, 
Ajax  determines  to  slay  all  the  Argive  leaders.  One 
night,  when  about  to  enter  the  tent  of  Agamemnon  for 
this  purpose,  Athena  afflicts  him  with  madness,  and  he 
falls  upon  the  flocks,  slaying  bulls  and  rams  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  is  taking  vengeance  on  his  enemies. 

The  play  opens  in  the  interior  of  his  tent,  where  he 
calls  on  his  friends  to  slay  him: 

'■'ISrever  yet  has  such  shame  fallen  on  me,  that  I,  who 
ever  faced  the  foe  fearless  in  fight,  should  now  have 
shown  my  prowess  on  these  poor,  harmless  beasts. 
Well  may  my  enemies  laugh  at  me  in  their  delight! 
"Would  that  I  might  slay  them,  then  die  myself!  For 
I,  like  to  whom  Troy  has  found  no  other  hero,  am 
stricken  with  dishonor!  Can  I  go  home?  How  can  I 
look  Telamon,  my  father,  in  the  face,  if  I  return  with- 
out the  victor's  spoil,  when  he  himself  came  back  with 
glory's  noblest  crown?  Shall  I  go  alone  against  the 
Trojan  walls,  and  there  seek  death  in  noble  combat? 
That  would  but  gladden  the  Atridse.  No;  I  must  seek 
some  perilous  enterprise,  that  may  show  my  father  that 
I  am  no  degenerate  scion  of  his  stock.  Either  noble 
life  or  death  becomes  the  brave." 

In  the  following  chorus  Salaminian  sailors  sing  of  the 
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misery  that  the  news  of  Ajax  insanity  will  cause  when 
related  in  their  island  home: 

Fair  Salamis,  the  billows'  roar 

Wanders  around  thee  yet; 
And  sailors  gaze  upon  thy  shore 

Firm  in  the  Ocean  set. 
Thy  son  is  in  a  foreign  clime. 

Where  Ida  feeds  her  countless  flocks, 

Far  from  thy  dear  remembered  rocks, 
Worn  by  the  waste  of  time — 
Comfortless,  nameless,  hopeless — save 
In  the  dark  prospect  of  the  yawning  grave. 

And  Ajax,  in  his  deep  distress 

Allied  to  our  disgrace, 
Hath  cherished  in  his  loneliness 

The  bosom  friend's  embrace. 
Frenzy  hath  seized  thy  dearest  son. 

Who  from  thy  shores  in  glory  came 
The  first  in  valor  and  in  fame. 
The  deeds  that  he  hath  done 
Seem  hostile  all  to  hostile  eyes; 
The  sons  of  Atreus  see  them  and  despise. 

Woe  to  the  mother,  in  her  close  of  day. 
Woe  to  her  desolate  heart,  and  temples  gray, 

When  she  shall  hear 
Her  loved  one's  story  whispered  in  her  ear! 

"Woe,  woe!"  will  be  the  cry — 
No  quiet  murmur  like  the  tremulous  wail 
Of  the  lone  bird,  the  querulous  nightingale — 

But  shrieks  that  fly 
Piercing,  and  wild,  and  loud,  shall  mourn  the  tale; 
And  she  will  beat  her  breast,  and  rend  her  hair. 
Scattering  the  silver  locks  that  Time  hath  left  her  there. 
Oh!  when  the  pride  of  Graecia's  noblest  race 
Wanders,  as  now,  in  darkness  and  disgrace. 

When  Reason's  day 
Sets  rayless — joyless — quenched  in  cold  decay. 

Better  to  die,  and  sleep 
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The  never-waking  sleep,  than  linger  on 

And  dare  to  live,  when  the  soul's  life  is  gone: 

But  thou  Shalt  weep. 
Thou  wretched  father,  for  thy  dearest  son, 
The  best  beloved,  by  inward  Furies  torn. 
The  deepest,  bitterest  curse,  thine  ancient  house  hath 
borne! 

Tecmessa,  his  wife,  begs  Ajax  not  to  leave  her  un- 
protected: '^"^ith  my  little  son  I  should  be  made  serve, 
and  must  bear  the  bitter  taunt  that  I — once  consort  of 
the  bravest — should  fall  so  low.  Have  some  thought 
for  thy  poor  aged  parents,  who  pray  the  gods  that  they 
may  see  thee  home  again.  Pity  thy  child,  who,  if  he 
lose  his  father,  must  find  unkindly  guardians.  And, 
lastly,  think  of  me;  for  I  have  nothing  but  thy  love." 

Ajax  asks  for  his  son,  whom,  he  says,  his  uncle, 
Teucer,  with  his  comrades  in  arms,  shall  lead  back 
home,  to  comfort  his  father  and  mother  in  their  de- 
clining years.  He  also  leaves  to  him  his  unconquered 
shield,  desiring  that  his  other  arms  be  buried  with  him. 

Yielding,  as  he  pretends,  to  the  prayers  of  his  wife 
and  the  chorus,  Ajax  departs  for  the  seashore,  pretend- 
ing that  he  is  bound  only  on  a  peaceful  mission :  ''And 
now  I  go  to  bathe  where  the  meadows  edge  the  sea; 
there  to  cleanse  my  hand  from  stain  and  avert  the  god- 
dess' wrath.  There  will  I  bury  deep  in  the  earth  my 
sword,  deadly  gift  which  once  I  had  from  Hector's 
hands.  Thus  I  yield  to  those  above,  and  learn  to  rever- 
ence the  Atridse,  and  loyally  to  help  my  friends." 

While  the  chorus  is  rejoicing  at  this  turn  in  affairs  a 
messenger  brings  news  of  Teucer:  "Just  now  came 
Teucer,  back  from  Mysia,  and  as  he  passed  through  the 
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middle  of  the  camp  the  host  insulted  him,  reproaching 
him  for  his  brother's  murderous  attempt.  They  hurled 
stones  at  him,  and  threatening  drew  their  swords  forth 
from  their  scabbards,  so  that  the  counsel  of  the  aged 
men  could  scarce  restrain  them.  Therefore  have  I 
hastened  hither  that  Ajax  may  know  of  this." 

On  hearing  that  Ajax  has  gone  Teucer  breaks  into 
lament,  "for  Calchas  urged  him  to  keep  Ajax  in  his 
tent  for  this  one  day;  since  for  this  day  only  would 
Pallas'  wrath  pursue  him.  The  gods  are  angry  on  ac- 
count of  the  proud  words  he  spoke  when,  departing 
from  home,  his  father  warned  him  ever  to  seek  victory 
with  the  gods'  help.    To  this  he  had  replied: 

My  father,  with  gods'  help  a  man  of  naught 
Might  victory  win;  but  I,  I  trust,  shall  grasp 
Without  their  aid  that  glory  for  myself. 

At  another  time,  when  Athena  urged  him  to  the 
fight,  he  would  not  be  obedient.  Yet  if  he  but  survive 
this  day  he  may  gain  deliverance. 

The  chorus  calls  Tecmessa,  who  hears  the  messen- 
ger's tidings.  She  hurries  forth  in  great  distress  to  seek 
her  husband,  and  bids  her  friends  with  all  haste  search 
every  bay  of  the  coast,  if  so  they  may  save  a  man  who 
has  gone  out  to  seek  his  death. 

The  scene  changes  to  a  deserted  place  on  the  sea- 
shore. Ajax  enters  alone.  He  sharpens  anew  his 
sword,  Hector's  gift,  on  a  stone,  and  fixes  the  hilt  in 
the  ground;  then,  when  all  is  ready  for  his  death,  he 
calls  on  Zeus: 

"To  Teucer  send  swift  message,  that  a  brother's 
hands  may  raise  my  corpse,  and  that  my  enemies  may 
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not  find  me  and  cast  me  forth  a  prey  to  dogs  and  birds. 
I  call  on  thee,  Hermes,  to  grant  me  peaceful  end;  and 
you,  Erinyes,  to  avenge  my  death  on  the  Atridas,  that 
they  may  fall  slain  by  their  dearest  kindred;  and,  lastly, 
thee  I  call,  bright  Helios,  to  tell  my  aged  parents  of  my 
sorrows  and  my  doom.  Bitter  cries  will  my  mother 
raise  through  all  the  city.  But  now  is  not  the  time  for 
vain  lament,  but  for  speedy  act." 

Come,  and  look  on  me, 

0  Death,  O  Death!   and  yet  in  yonder  world 

1  shall  dwell  with  thee,  speak  enough  with  thee. 
And  thee  I  call,  thou  light  of  golden  day. 

Thou  sun,  who  drivest  on  thy  glorious  car, 
Thee,  for  this  last  time,  never  more  again. 
O  light,  O  sacred  land  that  was  my  home; 
O  Salamis,  where  stands  my  father's  hearth. 
That  glorious  Athens,  with  thy  kindred  race; 
Ye  streams  and  rivers  here,  and  Troia's  plains, 
To  you  that  fed  my  life  I  bid  farewell; 
This  last,  last  word  does  Ajax  speak  to  you, 
All  else  I  speak  in  Hades  to  the  dead. 

He  then  hurls  himself  upon  his  sword. 

The  chorus  enters,  seeking  him;  Tecmessa,  too,  comes 
and  sees  her  husband's  corpse.  Both  raise  a  dirge  over 
the  dead.  Then  Teucer  arrives,  having  heard  rumors  of 
his  brother's  death.  He  bids  them  bring  the  son  of 
Ajax,  and  laments  the  ill  fate  of  son  and  father. 

"When  I  go  home  our  father  will  upbraid  me,  that 
I  in  coward  fashion  did  abandon  thee,  my  brother, 
seeking  the  dead  man's  heritage  and  power;  and  then 
will  he  drive  me  from  my  native  land." 

Menelaus  then  enters,  and  forbids  them  to  give  the 
body  funeral  rite  or  burial:    "Let  him  lie  stretched  out 
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upon  the  white  sand,  a  prey  to  the  birds  of  heaven." 
In  vain  the  chorus  tell  him  to  show  some  reverence  for 
the  dead,  and  Teucer  threatens  to  give  his  brother 
burial  in  spite  of  his  command.  After  a  fierce  argu- 
ment Menelaus  retires. 

Tecmessa  enters  with  her  son.  Teucer  bids  him  as  a 
suppliant  embrace  his  father's  body,  and  then  hold  in 
his  hand  locks  of  hair  cut  from  the  child,  his  mother 
and  Teucer  himself,  as  offerings  to  the  dead: 

"And  should  one  in  all  that  host  dare  to  tear  thee 
from  the  dead,  may  he  lie  unburied,  cut  off  with  all  his 
race,  just  as  now  I  cut  off  this  lock  of  hair.  I  go  to 
make  a  grave  for  my  brother,  and  none  shall  hinder 
me." 

The  chorus  lament: 

"Unending  is  woe  in  Trojan  land!  Would  that  he 
had  vanished  in  air  or  sunk  into  Hades  who  first  taught 
man  the  use  of  arms  and  war!  For  he  that  lays  men 
low  gives  no  garlands,  no  joy  of  floAving  cup  at  banquet, 
no  sounds  of  flute,  nor  kindly  rest  at  night.  Till  now 
has  Ajax  aye  been  our  shield;  but  now  a  hateful  doom 
has  taken  him,  and  with  him  goes  all  joy.  Would  that 
we  could  flee  to  Sunium's  sea-washed  cliffs,  and  once 
more  greet  our  holy  Athens!" 

Teucer  returns,  and  soon  after  Agamemnon  enters. 
Their  dispute  about  the  burial  of  Ajax  is  interrupted 
by  Odysseus.  He  blames  Agamemnon  for  refusing 
burial  to  such  a  man,  who,  if  their  enemy,  was  yet  one  of 
the  best  and  bravest  of  the  Grecian  host.  "Most  wrong 
would  it  be  that  he  should  suffer  outrage  at  our  hands." 

At    last    Agamemnon    unwillingly    consents,     and 
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Odysseus  offers  Teucer  his  aid  in  burying  the  hero. 
Teucer  declines  his  help,  as  perchance  unwelcome  to 
the  dead;  but  he  will  ever  esteem  Odysseus  for  his 
generous  spirit. 

The  funeral  procession  starts.  Brother  and  son  to- 
gether bear  the  dead.  "Let  all,"  says  Teucer,  "who 
count  themselves  his  friends  show  it  in  laboring  for  him, 
who  in  all  was  good,  and  none  better  than  he." 

The  chorus  follow,  saying: 

"Men  may  know  many  things  on  seeing  them,  . 

But,   ere  they  come  in  sight. 
No  man  is  prophet  of  the  things  that  come. 
To  tell  how  he  shall  fare." 

Fault  has  been  frequently  found  with  the  concluding 
scenes  of  the  Ajax^  and  the  prolongation  of  the  play 
after  the  death  of  the  hero;  and  it  has  even  been  as- 
serted that  those  scenes  destroy  the  "unity"  of  the 
action.  But  we  may  compare  with  this  the  close  of  the 
Tliad^  which  does  not  end  with  the  death  of  Hector,  but 
goes  on  to  describe  the  funeral  rites  of  Patroclus,  the 
banquets,  the  dirges  and  the  burial.  So  in  the  same 
way  the  tragedian  could  not  break  off  with  the  death  of 
Ajax;  the  hero  himself  expresses  a  fear  that,  unless 
Teucer  sets  to  work  at  once,  his  burial  will  be  pre- 
vented. In  reference  to  this  point  Bernhardy  well  re- 
marks :  "The  poet  could  not  end  the  play  with  the  death 
of  the  hero.  Although  he  renounces  life  to  escape  his 
shame,  yet  the  feeling  of  impiety  in  his  act  still  chal- 
lenges opposition.  The  punishing  hand  can  reach  be- 
yond  the   grave;    his    human   judge   may   still   exact 
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vengeance  by  forbidding  burial.  This  very  fact  is 
utilized  to  mark  a  turning-point  in  the  drama.  The  dis- 
pute about  the  burial,  which  resolves  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion of  what  is  just,  shows  us  that  the  goddess  is  ap- 
peased; from  the  mouth  of  her  favorite  captain  the 
fallen  hero  receives  a  eulogy,  which  brings  his  services 
to  mind,  and  affords  satisfaction  to  all." 

Self-destruction  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
tragic  interpretation  of  mythology,  though  due  for  the 
most  part  to  insanity  or  to  some  dire  misfortune  too 
heavy  for  the  sufferer  to  bear;  but  the  self-murder  of 
Ajax  is  a  free  act,  a  deliberate  resolve,  and  deserving 
of  special  treatment.  It  is  not  the  fatal  culmination  of 
melancholy,  as  is  often  the  case  in  modern  times ;  nor  is 
it  the  mere  disgust  of  life,  grounded  on  the  conviction 
of  its  worthlessness,  which  induced  many  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  shorten  their  days.  ISTo  unmanly  faint-hearted- 
ness  makes  Ajax  unfaithful  to  his  rude  heroism.  His 
delirium  is  gone,  and  it  is  not  till  after  the  most  com- 
plete return  to  himself,  when  he  has  .measured  the 
depth  of  the  abyss  into  which  his  pride  has  plunged 
him;  when  he  surveys  his  situation,  and  finds  it  to  be  one 
of  irretrievable  ruin;  his  honor  wounded  by  the  loss  of 
the  arms  of  Achilles ;  the  unhappy  issue  of  his  vengeful 
anger  missing  its  aim,  and  falling  on  defenseless  herds; 
himseK,  after  a  long  and  blameless  career  of  heroism, 
become  a  diversion  to  his  enemies,  to  the  Greeks  an  ob- 
ject of  scorn  and  detestation,  and  of  shame  to  his 
honored  father  should  he  thus  return  to  him;  it  is  only 
after  all  this  that  he  resolves  to  put  in  practice  his 
favorite  maxim,  '^Live  with  glory  or  die  with  glory,"  for 
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he  feels  that  only  the  last  resource  is  left  him.  Even 
the  deceit,  the  first  perhaps  in  his  life,  by  which  he 
quits  his  companions,  that  he  may  be  able  to  execute  his 
resolution  undisturbed,  must  be  reckoned  in  him  an  act 
of  magnanimity.  His  infant  son,  the  future  comfort  of 
his  forlorn  parents,  he  commits  to  the  guardianship  of 
Teucer,  and  dies,  like  Cato,  not  before  he  has  set  in 
order  the  affairs  of  all  who  belong  to  him.  Like  An- 
tigone in  her  womanly  tenderness,  he,  too,  in  his  wild 
fashion  seems  in  his  last  speech  to  feel  the  glory  of  the 
sun-light,  from  which  he  is  departing.  His  rude 
courage  disdains  compassion,  and  so  only  excites  it  the 
more  forcibly.  "What  an  awaking  from  the  tumult  of 
madness,  when  the  tent  opens,  and  we  see  him  sitting  on 
the  ground  wailing  in  the  midst  of  the  slaughtered 
herds ! 

^|^il0CtEt£0. 

As  Ajax,  in  the  feeling  of  indelible  shame,  flings 
away  his  life  in  the  haste  of  a  vehement  resolve,  so 
Philoctetes  bears  its  wearisome  burden  through  years 
of  suffering  with  unflinching  endurance.  As  Ajax  is 
ennobled  by  his  despair,  so  is  Philoctetes  by  his  con- 
stancy. Where  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  is 
counteracted  by  no  moral  motive,  it  must  needs  display 
itself  in  its  whole  strength.  ISTature  has  furnished  with 
this  instinct  all  things  that  breathe,  and  the  energy  with 
which  they  repel  from  their  life  the  encounter  of  all 
powers  that  are  inimical  to  it,  is  a  proof  of  their  ex- 
cellence. It  is  true,  in  the  presence  of  that  human  com- 
munity which  thrust  him  out,  and  in  dependence  on 
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their  superior  power,  Philoctetes  would  have  no  more 
wished  to  live  than  Ajax  did.  But  he  finds  himself  con- 
fronted with  nature  alone ;  he  quails  not  at  her  menacing 
countenance,  but  forces  his  waj,  notwithstanding,  to  the 
bosom  of  that  loving  nurse  and  mother. 

Banished  to  a  desert  island,  tortured  by  an  incurable 
wound,  lonely  and  helpless  as  he  is,  his  bow  procures 
him  food  from  the  birds  of  the  forest,  the  rock  bears 
him  soothing  medicinal  herbs,  the  fountain  offers  a  re- 
freshing beverage,  his  cave  secures  him  a  shelter  and 
coolness  in  the  summer,  in  the  winter-frost  the  noon- 
day sun,  or  a  fire  of  kindled  twigs,  warms  him;  even  the 
raging  attacks  of  his  bodily  pain  must  needs  at  last  ex- 
haust themselves  and  relax  into  slumber.  Ah !  it  is  only 
the  sophisticating  refinements,  the  slumberous  load  of 
redundancy,  that  make  men  indifferent  to  the  value  of 
life;  strip  it  of  all  foreign  accessories,  overload  it  with 
sorrows,  so  that  scarcely  the  naked  being  remains,  and 
still  its  sweetness  will  run  from  the  heart  with  every 
pulse  through  all  the  veins  of  the  body.  Poor,  un- 
happy sufferer!  Ten  years  has  he  endured  it,  and  still 
he  lives,  still  clings  to  life  and  to  hope.  "What  heartfelt 
truth  speaks  in  all  this! 

But  what  affects  us  most  deeply  in  behalf  of  Phil- 
,  octetes  is  the  circumstance  that,  thrust  out  from  society 
by  an  abuse  of  power,  as  soon  as  society  again  ap- 
'  proaches  him,  he  has  to  encounter  its  second  and  more 
pernicious  evil,  falsehood.  The  anxiety  of  the  spectator 
lest  he  should  be  robbed  of  his  bow  would  be  too  pain- 
ful, were  there  not  a  foreboding  from  the  very  first  that 
the  open,  straightforward  Neoptolemus  cannot  carry 
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through  to  the  end  the  deceitful  part  which  he  has 
learned  so  reluctantly.  It  is  not  without  reason  that 
the  deluded  sufferer  turns  away  from  mankind  to  those 
lifeless  companions,  with  whom  the  instinctive  craving 
for  society  has  made  him  intimate.  He  invokes  the 
island  and  its  volcanoes  to  be  witnesses  to  this  new 
wrong,  he  believes  his  beloved  bow  feels  pain  at  being 
torn  away  from  him;  and  at  last  he  takes  a  melancholy 
farewell  of  his  hospitable  cave,  of  the  fountains,  even 
of  the  surge-beaten  rock,  from  which  he  so  often  gazed 
on  the  untroubled  waters  of  the^gean.  The  corporeal 
sufferings  of  Philoctetes  may  be  compared  with  those  of 
Laocoon  in  the  famous  group,  both  representing  the  sup- 
pressed agony  of  an  heroic  soul,  but  never  entirely 
prostrating  Philoctetes. 

The  Philoctetes,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  only  play 
of  Sophocles  in  which  the  denouement  is  effected  by  the 
intervention  of  a  god;  for  such  an  ending  was  necessary 
after  depicting  the  stubborn  nature  of  the  hero.  As 
Philoctetes,  accompanied  by  I^eoptolemus,  is  about  to 
leave  his  island  home,  Heracles  appears  in  the  air: 

"Nay,  not  yet; 
Not  till  thou  hear  my  words, 

Thou  son  of  Posas  old; 
Own  that  thou  hear'st  the  voice  of  Heracles 

And  look'st  upon  his  face. 

Lo,  for  thy  sake  I  come. 

Leaving  my  heavenly  home. 
To  tell  thee  of  the  thoughts  of  Zeus  on  high, 

And  to  close  up  the  way 

On  which  thou  journeyest  now; 

List  thou  to  these  my  words. 
And  going  with  this  youth  to  Troia's  town. 
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First  thou  stall  respite  find  from  thy  sore  plague, 

And,  for  thy  valor  chosen  from  the  host, 

Shalt  with  my  arrows  talse  away  the  life 

Of  Paris,  who  was  cause  of  all  these  ills. 

Thou  Shalt  sack  Troia,  and  shalt  send  its  spoils 

To  thine  own  dwelling  (gaining  highest  prize 

Of  valor  in  the  army)  by  the  plains 

Of  CEta,  where  thy  father  Pceas  dwells. 

And  all  the  spoils  thou  gain'st  in  this  war. 

As  true  thank-offering  for  these  darts  of  mine. 

Lay  thou  upon  my  grave.    And  now  to  thee, 

Achilles'  son,  I  this  declare:   Nor  thou 

Apart  from  him,  nor  he  apart  from  thee, 

May  Troia  take.     But  ye,  as  lions  twain 

That  roam  together,  guard  thou  him,  he  thee. 

And  I  will  send  as  healer  of  thy  wounds 

Asklepios  to  Ilium.    Yet  once  more 

By  this  my  bow  must  it  be  captured.    Then 

(Give  heed  to  this),  when  ye  the  land  lay  waste, 

Show  all  religious  reverence  to  the  gods, 

For  all  things  else  our  father  Zeus  counts  less." 


STfje  QTradjinian  SSEomcn. 

The  plaj  of  The  Tracliinian  Women  is  so  far  in- 
ferior in  value  to  the  rest  which  have  come  down  to  us 
that  we  could  wish  to  find  something  favorable  to  the 
conjecture  that  this  tragedy  was  composed  in  the  age, 
indeed,  and  in  the  school  of  Sophocles,  but  by  his  son 
lophon,  and  was  erroneously  attributed  to  the  father. 
There  are  several  suspicious  circumstances  not  only  in 
its  structure  and  plan,  but  also  in  the  style  of  writing, 
and  different  critics  have  already  remarked  that  the 
needless  soliloquy  of  Deianira  at  the  opening  has  not 
the  character  of  the  Sophoclean  prologues.  Even  if, 
upon  the  whole,  the  maxims  of  this  poet  are  observed,  it 
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is  but  a  superficial  observance;  the  deep  mind  of  Sopho- 
cles is  wanting.  But  as  the  genuineness  of  the  piece 
was  never  doubted  by  the  ancients,  as  even  Cicero  con- 
fidently quotes  the  sufferings  of  Hercules  from  this 
drama,  as  from  a  work  of  Sophocles,  we  must  perhaps 
be  content  to  say  that  the  tragedian  has  in  this  one  in- 
stance fallen  below  his  usual  elevation. 

In  this  connection  we  may  consider  a  question,  which, 
however,  may  more  properly  engage  the  attention  of 
the  critics  in  relation  to  the  works  of  Euripides,  viz.: 
how  far  the  invention  and  execution  of  a  drama  must 
come  from  one  individual  that  he  may  be  considered 
its  author.  In  dramatic  literature  there  are  many  ex- 
amples of  plays  composed  by  several  persons  jointly. 
Of  Euripides  we  know  that  in  the  composition  of  his 
pieces  he  had  the  help  of  a  learned  assistant,  Cephiso- 
phon;  perhaps  the  latter  also  laid  the  plan  in  conjunc- 
tion with  him.  It  seems,  at  all  events,  that  schools  of 
dramatic  art  had  at  that  time  been  formed  in  Athens, 
as  indeed  they  always  will  arise,  when  poetic  talents  are 
brought  into  exercise  by  public  competition,  and  in 
great  abundance  and  activity;  schools  of  art,  which  con- 
tain scholars  of  such  excellence  and  ready  talents  that 
the  master  may  intrust  them  with  a  part  of  the  execu- 
tion, nay,  even  of  the  plan,  and  still,  without  any  detri- 
ment to  his  own  renown,  may  give  his  name  to  the 
whole.  Thus  were  the  schools  of  painters  composed  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  every  one  knows  what  acute- 
ness  of  discriminative  criticism  is  required  to  determine, 
for  instance,  in  many  pictures  of  Raphael,  how  much 
properly  belongs  to  himself.    Sophocles  had  trained  his 
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son  lophon  to  the  tragic  art,  and  therefore  might  easUj 
receive  assistance  from  him  in  the  composition  of  his 
pieces,  especially  as  the  tragedies  which  were  to  contend 
for  the  prize  must  be  finished  and  learned  by  heart  by 
a  fixed  time.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might  work  dif- 
ferent passages  into  plays,  originally  planned  by  his 
eon,  and  the  pieces  so  resulting,  as  the  traits  of  the 
master  were  not  to  be  mistaken,  would  naturally  come 
into  speedy  celebrity  under  the  more  illustrious  name. 

The  people  of  Athens  commemorated  by  an  annual 
sacrifice  the  benefits  which  Sophocles  had  conferred  on 
dramatic  art,  and  in  such  esteem  was  he  held  that  even 
the  comic  poets  did  not  venture  to  take  his  name  in 
vain.  A  few  years  after  his  death  Phrynichus  thus 
refers  to  him  in  his  play  of  the  Muses: 

"Blest,  yea  thrice  blest,  was  Sophocles,  who  lived 
long  years  of  subtile  wit  and  prosperous  life;  who  hav- 
ing made  full  many  a  noble  play  came  to  his  noble  end 
without  a  grief." 

Aristophanes  describes  his  welcome  in  the  nether 
world  by  ^schylus,  who  taking  hun  by  the  right  hand, 
willingly  makes  room  for  him  on  the  poetic  throne.  By 
his  countrymen  he  was  called  the  Attic  bee,  on  account 
of  the  sweetness  and  gracefulness  of  his  verse;  yet  to 
our  modern  tastes  there  is  almost  as  much  in  Sophoclean 
as  in  ^schylean  tragedy  that  is  unduly  austere. 

Many  of  the  lyrics  of  Sophocles  lend  themselves  well 
to  rhyme.    The  following  are  from  the  Antigone: 

Ray  of  the  golden  sun, 

Fairest  of  all 
That  e'er  in  Thebes  have  lit 
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Her  seven  gates  tall, 
Then  didst  thou  shine  on  us, 

In  golden  gleams; 
As  day's  bright  eye  did  come 

O'er  Dirke's  streams, 
Driving  the  warrior  strong, 

V/ith  snow-white  shield. 
Who  had  from  Argos  come 

Armed  for  the  field. 
Kim  thou  didst  put  to  flight 

With  headlong  speed; 
Yea,  hurl  in  shameful  rout, 

Spurring  his  steed. 

O  thou  that  lead'st  the  choir 

Of  stars  in  yonder  skies, 

That  breathe  with  living  fire. 
The  lord  and  ruler  of  the  night's  loud  cries; 

Child  of  great  Zeus  adored! 
Appear,  O  king,  with  all  thy  Thyiad  train. 
Who,  all  night  long,  in  dance  that  fires  the  brain. 
Raise  shouts  of  ecstasy. 
With  fierce  and  frenzied  cry, 
Still  honoring  thee,  lacchos,  king  and  lord. 

And  this  from  the  Electra: 

O  chariot  race  of  old, 
Full  of  great  woe  untold. 

From  Pelops'  hand; 
How  didst  thou  come,  yon  time. 
Dark  with  the  guilt  of  crime, 

To  this  our  land! 
For  since  the  ocean  wave 
Gave  Myrtilos  a  grave 
Out  of  the  golden  car 
Hurled  headlong  forth  afar, 
With  shame  and  foul  despite. 
No  shame  hath  failed  to  light 
On  this  our  dwelling-place, 
Bringing  most  foul  disgrace. 
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iEuripttJES  aa  a  IBramati'gt. 

"The  sure  sign  of  the  general  decline  of  an  art,"  says 
Macaulay,  "is  the  frequent  occurrence,  not  of  deform- 
ity, but  of  misplaced  beauty.  In  general  tragedy  is  cor- 
rupted by  eloquence."  This  symptom  is  especially  con- 
spicuous in  Euripides,  who  is  constantly  sacrificing 
propriety  for  rhetorical  display;  so  that  we  are  some- 
times in  doubt  whether  we  are  reading  the  lines  of  a 
poet  or  the  speeches  of  an  orator.  Yet  it  is  this  very 
quality  which  has  in  all  ages  made  him  a  much  greater 
favorite  than  ^schylus  or  Sophocles;  it  is  this  which 
made  tragi-comedy  so  easy  and  natural  under  his  treat- 
ment; which  recommended  him  to  Menander  as  the 
model  for  his  new  comedy,  and  to  Quintilian  as  the 
model  for  oratory.  In  the  middle  ages  he  was  far  better 
known  than  his  two  great  contemporaries;  for  this  was 
an  era  when  scholastic  subtleties  were  mistaken  for 
eloquence,  minute  distinctions  for  science,  and  verbal 
quibbles  for  proficiency  in  dramatic  art.  Pitiable  also 
is  his  habit  of  punning,  as  in  the  BacchcBj^here  his 
Greek  may  be  rendered,  "Take  heed  lest  Pentheus 
makes  your  mansion  a  pent-house  of  grief."     Even 
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Shakespeare,  the  most  incorrigible  of  punsters,  has 
nothing  worse  than  this.  Yet  ^schylus  is  fully  as  bod, 
speaking  for  instance  of  Helen  in  his  Agamemnon  as  "a 
hell  to  men,  a  hell  to  ships  and  a  hell  to  cities." 

QTfje  Srt  of  Stirtpitieg. 

The  works  of  Euripides  have  been  more  variously 
judged  than  those  of  the  other  two  great  masters.  His 
art,  it  has  been  said,  is  tamer  than  theirs,  and  his 
genius  rhetorical  rather  than  poetical,  while  the  moral- 
ity that  he  teaches  belongs  to  the  school  of  Sophists.  On 
the  other  hand  his  admirers  claim  that  he  is  the  most 
tragic  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  the  most  pathetic  of  the 
Attic  poets,  the  most  humane  in  his  social  philosophy 
and  the  most  skilful  in  psychological  insight.  Doubt- 
less he  owed  to  Socrates,  the  philosophy  interwoven 
in  his  tragedies,  causing  him  to  be  named  the  "stage 
philosopher,"  one  haunted  by  the  dtemon  of  Socrates. 
Though  he  did  not  live  in  the  most  stirring  period 
of  the  nation's  life,  he  was,  both  in  spirit  and  in 
choice  of  themes,  intensely  patriotic,  and  to  him  is 
due  the  spread  of  dramatic  literature  more  than  to  any 
other  of  the  ancient  bards.  Tragedy  followed  in  his 
footsteps  in  Greece  and  Rome;  comedy  owed  him  much, 
even  in  the  style  of  Aristophanes,  who  ridiculed  him, 
and  in  Menander,  who  borrowed  his  sentiments.  "When 
the  modern  drama  grafted  the  classical  element  on  its 
crude  growth,  the  plays  of  Euripides  were,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  most  powerful  influence  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  living  connection  between  them. 
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When  Attica  was  given  over  to  the  invading  army  of 
Xerxes  the  women  and  children  were  transferred  to  the 
island  of  Salamis,  and  here,  according  to  Plutarch  and 
Suidas,  Euripides  was  born  on  the  day  of  the  great 
victory.  In  the  table  knoAvn  as  the  Parian  marble  his 
birth  is  given  as  a  few  years  earlier,  and  some  have 
placed  it  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  the  Euripus, 
from  which  was  formed  his  patronymic.  His  father, 
Mnesarchus,  was  a  man  of  means  and  respectability; 
but  his  mother  was  probably  of  lowly  origin — a  seller  of 
herbs,  if  we  can  believe  Aristophanes,  who  treats  the 
matter  as  one  of  public  notoriety. 

STIje  Career  of  3£«riptlJ£g. 

It  is  related  that  his  father  was  promised  by  the 
oracle  a  son  who,  honored  by  all  men,  should  win  great 
reputation  and  bind  his  brows  with  consecrated  wreaths. 
Hence  he  was  trained  for  an  athlete  and  won  some  prizes 
at  the  public  games;  he  was  also  known  as  a  painter; 
but  it  was  as  a  dramatist  that  he  was  destined  to  achieve 
enduring  fame.  He  was  well  educated,  attending  the 
lectures  of  Anaxagoras,  Prodicus  and  Protagoras,  to 
whom  he  probably  owed  many  of  his  sophistical  and 
rhetorical  mannerisms.  He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Pericles  and  Socrates,  both  of  whom  were  his  fel- 
low-pupils. While  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  he  lived  a  retired  ancT  somewhat  mis- 
anthropic life,  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  valuable 
library,  and  passing  most  of  his  time  in  dramatic  com- 
position.   As  Philochorus  relates,  most  of  his  tragedies 
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were  composed  in  a  dark  cave  in  the  isle  of  Salamis, 
which  was  an  object  of  curiosity  many  years  after  his 
death. 

Euripides  was  a  voluminous  writer,  the  number  of  his 
plays  being  variously  stated  at  from  seventy-five  to 
ninety-two,  including  several  satyric  dramas.  Of  these 
nineteen  have  survived,  with  numerous  fragments  of 
others,  though  many  of  his  best  works  have  been  lost 
and  more  have  suffered  from  interpolations.  He  began 
his  public  career  as  a  dramatist  when  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  but  was  nearly  twice  as  old  when  he  gained  his 
first  decisive  victory,  winning  the  first  prize  only  four 
times  during  his  life  and  once  after  his  death.  Yet  he 
was  highly  esteemed,  not  only  in  Athens  but  throughout 
the  Hellenic  world,  and  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  some  of  the 
Athenian  captives,  after  the  disaster  of  Syracuse,  ob- 
tained their  liberty  by  reciting  passages  from  his 
dramas. 

The  last  years  of  Euripides  were  passed  in  Magnesia 
and  in  Macedonia,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  Archelaus, 
though  the  motive  for  his  self-exile  cannot  be  clearly 
ascertained.  We  know  that  Athens  was  not  always  the 
most  favorable  spot  for  eminent  literary  merit.  The 
virulence  of  rivalry  reigned  unchecked  in  that  fierce 
democracy,  and  the  caprice  of  a  petulant  multitude 
would  not  afford  the  most  satisfactory  patronage  to  a 
high-minded  and  talented  man.  Keport,  too,  insinuates 
that  Euripides  was  unhappy  in  his  own  family.  His 
first  wife,  Melito,  he  divorced  for  adultery;  and  in  his 
second,  Charila,  he  was  not  more  fortunate.  Envy  and 
enmity  among  his  fellow-citizens,  infidelity  and  domestic 
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vexations  at  home,  would  prove  no  small  inducements 
for  the  poet  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Archelaus.  in 
Macedonia  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  play  in  honor  of 
that  monarch,  and  to  have  inscribed  it  with  his  patron's 
name,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the  manners  and  abilities 
of  his  guest  as  to  appoint  him  one  of  his  ministers.  No 
further  particulars  are  recorded  of  Euripides,  except  a 
few  apocryphal  letters,  anecdotes  and  apophthegms. 
His  death,  which  took  place  B.  C.  406,  if  the  popular 
account  be  true,  was,  like  that  of  ^schylus,  in  its 
nature  extraordinary.  Either  from  chance  or  malice, 
the  aged  dramatist  was  exposed  to  the  attack  of 
ferocious  hounds,  and  by  them  so  dreadfully  mangled  as 
to  expire  soon  afterward,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

The  Athenians  entreated  Archelaus  to  send  the  body 
to  the  poet's  native  city  for  interment.  The  request  was 
refused;  and,  with  every  demonstration  of  grief  and  re- 
spect, Euripides  was  buried  at  Pella.  A  cenotaph,  how- 
ever, was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Athens. 

JSEputation. 

Euripides,  in  the  estimation  of  the  ancients,  certainly 
held  a  rank  much  inferior  to  that  of  his  two  great  rivals. 
The  caustic  wit  of  Aristophanes,  whilst  it  fastens  but 
slightly  on  the  failings  of  the  giant  -^schylus  and  keeps 
respectfully  aloof  from  the  calm  dignity  of  Sophocles, 
assails  with  merciless  malice  every  weak  point  in  the 
genius,  character  and  circumstances  of  Euripides.  The 
comedian  banters  or  reproaches  him  for  lowering  the 
dignity  of  tragedy,  by  exhibiting  heroes  as  whining^ 
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tattered  beggarsj  by  introducing  the  vulgar  affairs  of 
ordinary  life;  by  the  sonorous  platitudes  of  his  choral 
odes;  the  voluptuous  character  of  his  music;  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  verses,  and  the  loquacity  of  all  his  person- 
ages, however  low  their  rank.  He  laughs  at  the 
monotonous  construction  of  his  clumsy  prologues;  he 
imputes  to  his  dramas  an  immoral  tendency,  and  to  the 
poet  himself  contempt  for  the  gods  and  a  fondness  for 
new-fangled  doctrines.  He  jeers  at  his  affectation  of 
rhetoric  and  pliilosophy.  In  short  he  seems  to  regard 
Euripides  with  sovereign  contempt,  bordering  upon 
disgust. 

The  attachment  of  Socrates  and  the  admiration  of 
Archelaus  may  perhaps  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
insinuations  of  Aristophanes  against  the  personal 
character  of  Euripides.  As  to  his  poetic  powers,  there 
is  a  striking  diversity  of  opinion  between  him  and  the 
later  comedians,  for  Menander  and  Philemon  held  him 
in  high  esteem.  Yet  Aristotle,  whilst  allowing  to 
Euripides  a  preeminence  in  the  excitement  of  sorrowful 
emotion,  censures  the  general  arrangement  of  his 
pieces,  the  wanton  degradation  of  his  personages  and 
the  unconnected  nature  of  his  choruses.  Longinus,  like 
Aristotle,  ascribes  to  Euripides  great  power  in  working 
upon  the  feelings  by  depiction  of  love  and  madness,  but 
he  certainly  did  not  entertain  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
genius.  He  even  classes  him  among  those  writers  who, 
far  from  possessing  originality  of  talent,  strive  to  con- 
ceal the  real  meanness  of  their  conceptions,  and  assume 
the  appearance  of  sublimity  by  studied  composition  and 
labored  language. 
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For  the  tragedians  of  later  times  Euripides  was  the 
absolute  model  and  pattern,  and  equally  so  for  the 
poets  of  the  new  comedy.  Diphilus  called  him  the 
"Golden  Euripides,"  and  Philemon  went  so  far  as  to 
say,  with  some  extravagance,  "If  the  dead,  as  some  as- 
sert, have  really  consciousness,  then  would  I  hang  my- 
self to  see  Euripides."  He  had  warm  admirers  in 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Stoic  Chrysippus,  who 
quoted  him  regularly  in  several  of  his  works.  Among 
the  Romans,  too,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem,  serving  as 
a  model  for  tragedy,  as  did  Menander  and  Phrynichus 
for  comedy. 

In  his  survey  of  the  shades  of  departed  poets,  Dante 
makes  no  mention  of  ^schylus  or  Sophocles,  but  classes 
Euripides  and  Agathon  with  the  greatest  of  the  Greeks. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  middle 
ages  can  easily  understand  why  the  works  of  Euripides 
became  so  popular  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
pupil  and  ifiend  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  sophists 
who  succeeded  the  rhapsodes  of  the  Homeric  age,  he 
was  himself  a  sophist,  supplanting  with  his  precepts  the 
rhapsodical  element  in  the  Hellenic  drama.  He  also 
gave  to-bis  audience  some  of  the  physical  doctrines  of 
his  master,  Anaxogoras,  going  out  of  his  way  to  show 
that  the  sun  is  nothing  but  a  great  ignited  stone,  that 
the  overflow  of  the  Nile  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  Ethiopia,  and  that  the  aether  or  sky  is  an 
embodiment  of  the  deity. 

Euripides  was  the  first  one  to  introduce  women  on  the 
stage,  not  as  heroines  but  as  they  are  in  actual  life.  Yet 
he  is  often  far  from  complimentary  to  the  other  sex,  the 
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result,  probably,  of  his  two  unhappy  marriages.  Thus, 
for  instance,  after  a  burst  of  indignation  before  the 
nurse,  who  approaches  him  with  overtures  of  love  on 
behalf  of  Phaedra,  he  makes  Hippolytus  express  his 
opinon  of  womankind: 

O  Zeus,  why  hast  thou  brought  into  the  world 

To  plague  us  such  a  tricksy  thing  as  woman? 

If  thou  didst  wish  to  propagate  mankind, 

Couldst  thou  not  find  some  better  way  than  this? 

We  to  the  temples  might  have  brought  our  price 

In  gold  or  weight  of  iron  or  of  brass, 

And  purchased  offspring,  each  to  the  amount 

Of  that  which  he  has  paid;    and  so  have  dwelt 

In  quiet  homes  unvexed  of  womankind. 

Now,  to  import  a  plague  into  our  homes, 

First  of  our  substance  we  make  sacrifice, 

And  here  at  once  we  see  what  woman  is. 

The  father  that  begot  her  gladly  pays 

A  dowry  that  he  may  be  rid  of  her, 

"While  he  may  bring  this  slip  of  evil  home. 

Fond  man  adorns  with  costly  ornament 

A  worthless  idol,  and  his  living  wastes 

To  trick  her  out  in  costly  finery. 

He  has  no  choice.    Are  his  connections  good, 

To  keep  them  he  must  keep  a  hated  wife; 

Are  his  connections  bad,  he  can  but  weigh 

Against  that  evil  a  good  bedfellow. 

His  is  the  easiest  lot  who  has  to  wife 

A  cipher,  a  good-natured  simpleton; 

Quick  wits  are  hateful.     Ne'er  may  wife  of  mine 

Be  wiser  than  consorts  with  womanhood. 

In  your  quick-witted  dames  the  power  of  love 

More  wickedness  engenders;   while  the  dull 

Are  by  tkeir  dullness  saved  from  going  wrong. 

This  is  sufficiently  bitter,  but  not  more  so  than  the 
words  which  Euripides  is  accustomed  to  use,  when  speak- 
ing of  women. 
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In  the  time  of  Euripides  the  Attic  drama  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  glory,  when  the  works  of  the  great  classic 
triad — ^schjlus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides — followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession. 

STfje  ^t^t  of  £uripiljeg. 

It  is  impossible  rightly  to  understand  Euripides  with- 
out due  consideration  of  the  period  to  which  he  be- 
longed. Even  the  clearest  thinker  cannot  escape  the 
influence  of  his  age ;  how  much  less,  then,  can  the  poet, 
who  draws  from  it  the  inspiration  for  his  creations  and 
in  return  marks  it  with  the  impress  of  his  genius? 
-^Eschylus,  the  veteran  of  Marathon,  is  the  dramatist 
of  the  Athenian  heroic  age.  Sophocles  reflects  in  his 
noble  creations  the  cultured  spirit  of  the  age  of  Pericles, 
and  transmits  it  in  its  purity  to  succeeding  times. 
Euripides  is  the  dramatist  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and 
the  ochlocracy  or  mob-government.  In  the  course  of 
this  period,  however,  was  completed  a  mighty  revolu- 
tion throughout  Greece  in  every  relation  of  life.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  spirit  of  Greece  first  began,  in  its 
focus  at  Athens,  to  free  itself  from  the  good  old  tradi- 
tions in  matters  of  state,  custom  and  religious  feeling. 
Pericles  had  established  a  pure  democracy;  he  had 
invited  the  whole  body  of  citizens  to  liberty  and  in- 
tellectual culture.  But  with  his  death  liberty  de- 
generated into  license,  and  culture,  spreading  among 
a  wider  circle,  soon  became  superficial.  With  the 
change  from  democracy  to  ochlocracy  public  life  lost  its 
dignity  more  and  more,  and  the  deterioration  of  morals 
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struck  still  deeper  into  all  the  relations  of  family 
life. 

The  noble  struggle  against  the  Persians  for  freedom 
and  fatherland  had  raised  the  Greeks  both  politically 
and  morally;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
waged  by  Greek  against  Greek,  little  by  little,  like  some 
foul  cancer,  drew  away  the  whole  strength  of  the  body, 
and  finally  led  to  its  general  dissolution.  All  feeling  for 
true  greatness  and  nobility  was  lost,  and  moral  in- 
sensibility decked  itself  with  their  empty  names.  At 
Athens  men's  minds  were  filled  with  a  restless  desire 
and  striving  after  novelty.  The  less  the  results  of 
Athenian  politics  came  up  to  their  conception  of  the 
greatness  of  the  sovereign  demos,  the  more  did  men 
question  the  existing  principles  of  public  duty  and 
morality,  hitherto  regarded  as  fundamental.  A  new 
age  produced  a  new  race,  frivolous  and  artificial,  with- 
out mental  balance,  doomed  to  intellectual  blindness, 
and  guided  in  its  political  aims  by  the  most  unreasoning 
selfishness.  The  more  cultivated  sort  tried,  by  means  of 
political  trials,  party  strife,  proscription  of  the  rich, 
litigious  wrangling  and  a  truly  democratic  mistrust  of 
all  existing  institutions,  to  stifle  the  inner  unrest  of 
their  minds  and  to  escape  the  dark  influence  of  a  period 
vv'hich  v/as  ever  growing  more  gloomy.  In  this  way 
they  lost  all  capacity  for  simple  pleasures;  faith  in  the 
old  gods  quickly  vanished,  and  with  it  the  moral 
significance  of  the  religious  myths.  Its  place  was  taken 
in  some  minds  by  a  dreary  superstition,  in  others  by  an 
unsound  intellectualism. 

Loss  of  faith  in  the  gods  involved  a  similar  loss  of 
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faith  in  the  divine  in  man;  this  was  followed  by  a  gross 
materialism,  which  found  its  greatest  happiness  in  en- 
joyment, its  greatest  pain  in  self-denial.  Family  ties 
became  laxer;  loose  connections  tolerated,  though  not 
approved  by  public  oj)inion,  destroyed  the  sanctity  of 
the  marriage  bond.  All  faith  in  woman's  dignity  and 
virtue  disappeared,  and  men  avenged  by  hatred  and 
scorn  the  indignity  they  had  themselves  inflicted  on  the 
weaker  sex.  The  hetscrse,  who  had  once  been,  as  they 
were  called,  "companions,"  had  become  mere  mercena- 
ries; and  they  bore  much  the  same  relation  to  Aspasia 
of  Miletus,  whom  Pericles  had  made  his  consort,  as 
Phaeax  and  Hyperbolus  did  to  that  statesman  himself. 
A  certain  general  culture,  consisting  mainly  in  mere 
cleverness  of  style  and  rhetoric,  and  derived  chiefly 
from  the  sophists,  aggravated  the  universal  confusion 
and  instability  of  mind  by  the  deceptive  appearance  of 
solidity.  From  these  blighting  influences  even  the 
better  natures,  men  morally  and  mentally  superior  to 
their  fellows,  could  not  wholly  escape. 

peculiarities  of  lEuripi^ean  Bramag. 

On  the  principles  of  this  latter  age  rests  the  whole 
character  of  Euripides.  Far  from  approving  the  de- 
structive tendencies  of  the  time,  he  held  aloof  from 
public  life  on  principle,  and  his  private  life  was  blame- 
less; but  he  was  permeated  through  and  through  with 
that  spirit  of  boundless  subjectivity  and  the  skeptical 
moral  paralysis  resulting  from  it,  which  was  the  special 
characteristic  of  the  age  of  ochlocracy.    He  was  a  keen 
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observer   of   Imman   life    and   its    ceaseless    whirl    of 
passions.    In  art  he  was  a  consistent  realist. 

Sophocles,  in  a  pregnant  sentence  which  has  already 
been  quoted,  points  out  the  contrast  between  Euripides 
and  himself;  the  one  paints  men  as  they  are,  the  other  as 
they  should  be.     On  this  account  Euripides  was  rarely 
able  in  his  creations  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  idealistic 
conceptions  of  his  predecessors.     :N'or,  indeed,  did  he 
wish  it.    His  object  was  rather  to  take  as  the  theme  of 
poetry  and  of  tragedy,  which  is  the  highest  manifesta- 
tion of  poetry,  the  actual  every-day  world  in  which  he 
lived  and  which  his  keen  artistic  eye  searched  to  the 
depths,  although  he  but  half  understood  the  connection 
of  the  things  which  he  saw.    Unfortunately,  he  was  in 
tragedy  tied  down  to  a  conventional  treatment  of  the 
myths  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  though  he  altered 
them  in  certain  cases  to  suit  his  purposes,  he  dared  not 
abandon   them  altogether.      This  involved  him   in   a 
dilemma;  for  he  was  compelled  to  introduce  events  of 
every-day  life  as  the  actions  of  mythological  characters 
belonging  to  an  ideal  world.    It  was  on  this  incongruity 
that  he  was  so  often  wrecked,  in  spite  of  his  great  gifts 
as  a  dramatist.    It  is  indeed  the  source  of  almost  all  his 
literary  faults.     His  determination  was   to  make   of 
tragedy  an  instrument  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  his 
time.     He  was  always  seeking  after  new  guides  to  the 
solution  of  the  ethical  problems  which  confronted  him 
daily,  and  thus  it  came  about  that  in  his  poetry  the  full- 
ness of  thought  and  idea  was  often  too  much  for  clear- 
ness of  form  and  artistic  composition. 

That  which  Euripides  saw  in  a  vision,  but  with  the 
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artistic  means  of  his  time  could  not  possibly  realize, 
has  become  the  very  substance  of  modern  poetry.  Our 
tragic  writers  have  a  better  material,  a  long  series  of 
interesting  historical  characters,  whom  they  can  depict 
at  the  momentous  crises  of  their  lives,  and  who  may  be 
made  to  represent,  in  ever-changing  combinations,  the 
common  traits  of  human  nature.  Euripides  is  unsur- 
passed in  his  representation  of  actual  human  passion, 
and  in  depicting  the  casuistical  sophistry  with  which 
men  seek  to  palliate  to  themselves  or  others  offenses 
against  the  moral  law.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  his  treat- 
ment of  tragedy  has  been  said  to  be  "pathological."  He 
made  a  special  study  of  the  nature  of  women,  and  their 
"daemonic"  possession  by  passionate  love,  against  which 
the  voice  of  reason  is  utterly  powerless.  But,  in  order 
to  reproduce  in  his  plays  the  actual  passions  of  every- 
day life,  he  was  compelled  to  bring  down  his  heroes 
from  those  ideal  heights  of  plot  and  passion  on  which 
Sophocles  had  left  them,  and  to  place  them  on  the 
ordinary  level  of  common  human  nature.  Indeed,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  put  in  their  mouths  all  the  ques- 
tions, thoughts  and  problems  which  were  then  wildly 
surging  through  the  brains  of  his  fellow  Athenians  and 
himself.  It  is  indeed  very  strange  to  hear  heroes  and 
demi-gods,  who  Yi\e  in  daily  converse  with  gods  and 
goddesses,  debating  like  so  many  sophists  the  very  ex- 
istence of  divine  beings,  or  criticising  their  actions  ac- 
cording to  the  moral  standards  of  the  age  of  Socrates,  or 
unceremoniously  upbraiding  them  with  their  many 
vices.  Thus  Heracles,  after  killing  his  wife  and  children 
in  a  fit  of  insanity,  determines  to  take  his  own  life,  and 
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explains  to  Theseus  the  reason  wliich  led  him  to  this 
resolve.  "Zeus,  whoe'er  he  be,"  he  says,  "begat  me  to 
be  Hera's  foe."    Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  Hera  thus: 

"Let  her  triumph,  then,  the  haughty  wife  of  Zeus, 
and  tread  proudly  on  sandalled  foot  through  Olym- 
pian halls.  For  she  has  had  her  will,  and  with 
stress  and  trouble  has  utterly  undone  the  greatest  man 
in  Greece.  "Who  would  honor  such  a  goddess  as  she  is, 
who  for  a  woman's  sake,  grudging  the  love  of  Zeus,  has 
destroyed  the  savior  of  Greece  for  no  guilt  of  his?" 

Theseus  answers  that  plainly  it  is  no  other  than  Hera 
who  has  undone  Heracles. 

"But,"  he  says,  "no  mortal  man  may  go  unscathed, 
nay,  nor  god  either,  if  poets'  tales  be  true.  Have  they 
not  wedded  whom  it  was  not  meet?  Have  they  not  laid 
chains  upon  a  father  to  win  a  throne?  Yet  do  they 
dwell  in  Olympus  and  repent  not  their  deeds." 

But  Heracles  concludes: 

"I  cannot  think  that  the  gods  wed  whom  they  may 
not,  nor  have  I  ever  held,  nor  ever  will,  that  they  bind 
those  whom  it  is  not  meet,  nor  that  one  god  is  lord  of 
another.  For  a  god,  if  he  be  indeed  god,  has  need  of 
naught.    These  are  but  slandering  poets'  tales." 

In  the  same  way  Euripides  brings  on  the  stage  many 
characters  from  the  heroic  world  who  are  heretical  re- 
specting the  just  government  of  the  gods,  who  cannot 
recognize  the  hand  of  any  controlling  providence  in  the 
pain  and  misery  of  this  world,  and  who,  in  fact,  deny 
the  very  existence  of  the  divine.  This  attempt  of  the 
poet  to  humanize  the  legendary  figures  of  mythology, 
and  to  represent  them  not  as  mere  types  of  immeasur- 
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able  antiquity,  but  as  living  men  and  women  of  flesh 
and  blood,  has  led  him  into  some  strange  confusions,  of 
which  his  treatment  of  the  Electra  legend  affords  a 
striking  example.  It  was  this,  too,  that  compelled  him 
to  preface  his  plajs  with  an  introductory  prologue, 
which  should  prepare  the  audience  for  the  changes  he 
intended  to  make  in  the  myth. 

After  what  has  been  said  it  will  occasion  little  sur- 
prise to  find  that  Euripides,  in  his  character  of  a  zealous 
democrat,  seems  purposely  to  draw  his  kings  as  rude 
tyrants,  without  either  honor  or  dignity.  His  heroes 
are  seldom  heroic,  except  when  heroism  is  free  from 
danger.  Thus  in  the  Orestes,  when  Orestes  and  Pylades 
murder  Helen,  the  cowardly  pair  gain  admittance  to 
her  chamber  by  a  subterfuge,  having  previously  got 
her  servants  away,  and  then  carry  off  Hermione,  the 
daughter  of  Menelaus,  as  security  against  punishment. 
So  again  in  the  Andromache  Orestes  with  equal  cow- 
ardice rids  himself  of  his  rival,  Neoptolemus,  at  Delphi, 
where  he  rouses  the  people  against  him  by  a  lying 
story.  In  the  Helena  Menelaus  cheats  Theoclymenus 
by  a  stratagem,  and  thus  recovers  his  wife.  In  the 
Hecuba  Odysseus  offers  coarse  insults  to  the  unhappy 
lady  who  is  his  prisoner. 

iFaultg  in  ©ramatic  Construction. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  dramatic  art  of  Euripides 
was  in  many  ways  at  variance  with  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  indeed  with  the  principles  of  ancient  art  in 
general.     He  lacked  the  sense  of  artistic  combination. 
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His  entire  treatment  of  a  story  is  often  completely  con- 
ditioned by  the  narrow  limits  of  common  life;  his  plots 
often  turn  upon  some  intrigue,  subtly  conceived  and 
successfully  carried  through;  but  their  construction  is 
in  some  eases  extremely  careless,  the  events  following 
one  another  in  no  necessary  sequence.     The  impression 
left  by  single  isolated  situations,   which   depend  for 
their  effect  on  some  sentimental  touch  rather  than  on 
any  true  connection  with  the  tragedy,  is  often  greater 
than  the  impression  made  by  the  action  of  the  play  as 
a  whole.     Many  of  his  pieces  defy  analysis,  they  are 
merely  conglomerations  of  loosely  linked  scenes,  devoid 
of  any  real  connection.    They  are  full  of  oddities.    In 
the  Suppliants  Theseus,  with  some  reluctance,  is  in- 
duced to  intercede  on  behalf  of  the  relatives  of  the 
Argives  who  have  fallen  in  battle  before  Thebes,  and  to 
whom  Creon  has  refused  burial;  and  he  threatens  in  the 
event  of  refusal  to  bring  Thebes  to  reason  by  force  of 
arms.    A  herald  is  dispatched  to  carry  this  message  to 
the  king,  just  as  Theseus  sees  a  Theban  herald  approach- 
ing.    The  latter,  on  entering,  asks  for  the  king  of  the 
country.    Theseus  interrupts  him  with  the  remark  that 
seeing  he  has  come  to  a  free  land  there  is  no  need  to 
ask  for  a  king  there.    Then  a  discussion  follows  between 
the  two,  the  herald  upholding  the  cause  of  monarchy, 
Theseus  that  of  democracy.     This  controversy  has  not 
the  slightest  connection  with  the  plot  of  the  play;  it  is 
the  emptiest  of  political  speechifying,  and  becomes  ab- 
solutely ridiculous  when  Theseus,  who  had  originally 
prevented  the  herald  from  fulfilling  his  commission, 
concludes  a  long  encomium  on  democracy  by  saying: 
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''But  what'hast  thou  come  to  ask  of  this  city?  Thou 
Bhouldst  have  repented  thy  coming,  hadst  thou  not  been 
the  messenger  of  Thebes;  for  it  is  a  herald's  duty  to 
speak  what  has  been  charged  him  and  begone  quickly. 
In  future  I  hope  Creon  will  send  to  my  city  a  less 
prating  messenger." 

Upon  this  the  two  continue  the  discussion  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  lines  or  more.  It  is  quite  open  to 
the  poet  to  make  Theseus  incidentally  the  mouth- 
piece of  liis  political  opinions.  It  is  true  enough  that, 
in  real  life,  one  who  talks  too  much  charges  his  com- 
panion with  being  a  chatterbox,  and  in  comedy  it  might' 
have  made  a  hit.  In  tragedy  such  a  sally  is  destructive 
of  all  illusion. 

As  the  play  proceeds,  Theseus  resolves  on  going  to 
war  with  Creon,  and  proceeds  to  carry  out  his  inten- 
tions. A  choral  ode  of  modest  length  helps  us  through 
the  campaign.  Its  last  strains  have  scarcely  died  away 
when  the  news  of  Theseus*  victory  arrives.  An  Argive 
messenger  follows  with  a  full  description  of  the  battle. 
Then  another  ode  and  Theseus  appears,  accompanied  by 
stretchers  bearing  the  bodies  of  the  heroes  who  fell  be- 
fore Thebes.  Capaneus,  who  was  struck  dead  by  light- 
ning, is  to  receive  separate  rites;  but  the  bodies  of  the 
others  are  burnt  on  the  same  pyre.  The  pyre  for 
Capaneus  is  quickly  erected  and  a  torch  applied.  Then 
suddenly  appears  Evadne,  the  dead  man's  wife,  and  de- 
termines to  seek  death  in  the  same  flames.  In  vain  does 
Iphis,  her  father,  bowed  with  grief,  hasten  after  her 
and  attempt  to  turn  her  from  her  purpose.  Bravely, 
before  his  eyes,  she  throws  herself  upon  the  burning 
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pyre.  All  this  is  "undeniably  very  affecting,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  play  make  it  as  improbable  as  it  well 
could  be.  xifter  the  departure  of  Capaneus,  Evadue 
has  been  confmcd  in  her  father's  house;  she  has  eluded 
his  vigilance  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and,  all  alone, 
hurries  straight  to  Athens,  to  arrive  there  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  flames  from  the  funeral  pyre  of 
Capaneus  are  shooting  up  to  the  sky ;  Iphis  has  followed 
her,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  Athens,  both  reach- 
ing the  same  spot  at  the  very  same  time,  he  but  to  wit- 
ness her  romantic  death!  Yet  the  poet  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  prepare  us  in  the  least  for  the  im- 
minent arrival  of  Evadne  and  her  father,  though  it 
could  have  been  done  easily  enough. 

The  AlcesUs  is  another  instance  of  extreme  careless- 
ness in  composition.  Admetus,  the  hospitable  king  of 
Pherse,  in  Thessaly,  has  by  grace  of  Apollo  obtained 
from  the  Fates  the  favor  of  escaping  death,  if  he  can  find 
any  one  ready  to  die  in  his  stead.  His  wife,  Alcestis,  is 
prepared  to'  take  his  place.  After  the  prologue  and  a 
dialogue  between  Apollo  and  Thanatos,  the  god  of 
death,  in  which  we  are  prepared  for  the  arrival  of 
Heracles,  the  chorus,  filled  with  anxiety,  appear  before 
the  palace.  Admetus  and  Alcestis  come  out.  In  some 
touching  lines  Alcestis  takes  leave  of  her  life,  her  hus- 
band and  her  children,  and,  as  she  dies,  commends  the 
latter  to  her  husband's  care. 

After  Admetus  has  given  directions  for  her  burial, 
and  the  chorus  have  once  more  praised  the  virtues  of 
their  mistress,  Heracles  suddenly  appears.  He  is  on  his 
way  to  the  Bistones  to  fetch  the  steeds  of  Dioraede,  and 
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asks  for  hospitality,  which  is  granted  him.  Admetus  in- 
forms him  that  he  is  mourning,  and  is  about  to  bury 
a  lady,  but  does  not  tell  him  that  she  is  his  wife  Alcestis; 
and  so  Heracles  enters  the  guest-chamber  and  gives 
himself  up  to  feasting  and  drinking.  Then  Pheres, 
father  of  Admetus,  appears  with  some  adornment  for 
the  dead.  Admetus  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
In  his  opinion  his  father  should  have  died  for  him,  in- 
stead of  letting  Alcestis  sink  to  the  grave  in  all  her 
bloom  of  youth.  "Is  death,"  he  asks,  "alike  then  to  the 
old  and  young?"  The  old  man  taunts  him  with  his 
cowardice,  and  after  a  long  dialogue  in  alternate  verses 
leaves  in  anger.  Then  enters  one  of  Admetus'  servants, 
who  has  been  entertaining  Heracles  and  bearing  him 
company.  He  is  greatly  indignant  at  the  unwelcome 
burden  of  the  guest's  presence.  Heracles  now  enters 
from  the  palace,  laughs  at  the  servant's  solemn  face,  and 
gaily  recommends  the  philosophy  of  the  "carpe  diem." 
He  is  astonished  at  last  to  hear  that  Admetus  is  mourn- 
ing his  wife  Alcestis,  and  not,  as  he  has  hitherto  let  him- 
self be  persuaded,  some  mere  friend.  At  once  he  re- 
solves to  snatch  her  from  the  god  of  Death,  and  if  he 
cannot  succeed  in  that,  to  bring  her  back  even  from  the 
world  of  shades.  Presently  Admetus  returns  from  his 
wife's  burial  and  vents  his  grief  in  moving  accents. 

Meantune  Heracles  has  recovered  Alcestis,  and 
brings  her  back  still  veiled  in  her  shroud.  He  rep- 
resents her  as  a  prize  casually  won  in  an  athletic  con- 
test, and  asks  Admetus  to  keep  her  for  him  till  hia 
return  from  Thrace.  When  and  where  this  contest 
takes  place  no  one  ever  learns.    It  could  not  have  hap- 
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pened  in  the  short  time  since  Admetus  has  spoken  to 
Heracles  and  buried  his  wife;  if  it  happened  before, 
Heracles  must  have  brought  her  with  him  when  he  first 
came.  The  tale  of  Heracles  is  therefore  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  but  for  that  Euripides  cares  little. 
Admetus  at  first  protests  against  receiving  an  unknown 
ladj,  whose  figure  reminds  him  of  Alcestis.  More  than 
once,  by  touching  words,  he  lets  us  see  how  near  his 
dead  wife  lay  to  his  heart  and  how  much  he  holds  her 
memory  in  honor.  At  length  he  gives  way  and  offers 
with  his  own  hand  to  lead  the  strange  lady  within  the 
palace.  Scarce  has  he  touched  her,  when  Heracles 
withdraws  her  veil  and  shows  the  astonished  husband 
who  it  is  whose  hand  he  holds.  Great  is  his  joy.  In 
few  words  Heracles  relates  how  he  wrestled  with  Death 
for  her,  and  bids  her  not  speak  for  the  next  three  days. 
She  has  been  standing  by  in  silence  since  the  veil  was 
withdrawn.  Heracles  then  prepares  for  his  journey, 
and  promises  to  visit  them  again  on  his  return.  Ad- 
metus gives  orders  for  festivities  of  every  kind,  and  the 
play  ends  with  some  commonplace  remarks  from  the 
chorus  on  the  strange  changes  of  fate  accomplished  by 
the  gods.  As  for  any  explanation  between  Admetus 
and  his  deeply  wounded  father,  it  is  wholly  forgotten. 

Now  we  are  told  nothing  as  to  the  means  which  made 
it  possible  to  bring  Alcestis  back  to  life  and  to  restore 
the  soul  to  the  body.  We  must  be  content  with  the  fact 
that  the  heroic  strength  of  Heracles  accomplished  the 
feat;  as  to  the  means  we  must  not  ask.  That  the  poet 
should  ask  us  to  accept  things  so  obscure  and  improb- 
able to  the  imagination  is  too  much.     How  careless  he 

12— Vol.  I. 
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could  be  in  this  respect  the  following  instance  will 
show:  At  line  608  the  body  of  Alcestis  is  borne  to  the 
pyre;  at  line  740  the  body  is  about  to  be  placed  on  the 
pyre,  and  yet  at  line  836  Alcestis  is  lying  in  her  grave, 
without  a  word  being  said  of  the  burning  of  her  body. 
In  line  898  we  learn  from  the  mouth  of  Admetus  him- 
self that  his  wife  has  been  laid  in  her  grave,  and  he 
laments  that  they  have  hindered  him  from  lying  at  her 
side.  The  only  conclusion  is  that  she  is  not  burnt  at  all, 
and  this  is  verified  by  the  finale  of  the  play.  For  had 
she  been  burnt  Heracles  could  not  have  brought  her 
back  alive.  In  that  case,  what  are  we  to  make  of  the 
repeated  references  to  the  funeral  pyre  ? 

And  yet  the  Alcestis  is  a  magnificent  play  and  full 
of  the  truest  poetry.  The  scene  between  Admetus  and 
his  gray-headed  father,  however  startling  it  may  be  to 
modern  ideas,  is  marked  by  deep  psychological  insight. 
It  is  in  full  accord  with  human  nature  for  Admetus 
not  to  feel  remorse  in  accepting  the  supreme  sacrifice 
of  his  wife,  and  yet  to  be  so  overcome  with  grief  as  to 
be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  his  own  father.  We 
find  an  example  of  a  similar  fidelity  to  nature  in  the 
Iliad,  when  the  aged  Priam,  in  his  grief  for  the  loss  of 
his  dearly  beloved  Hector,  drives  forth  with  insult  his 
remaining  sons. 

If  the  dramatic  constniction  of  the  Alcestis  is  im- 
perfect, that  of  the  Androviache  is  absolutely  offensive. 
The  play  opens  with  the  discovery  of  Hector's  wife,  who 
is  held  in  captivity  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles. 
In  !Neoptolemus'  absence,  his  wife,  Hermione,  aided  by 
her  father  Menelaus,  attempts  to  take  the  lives  of  An- 
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Jromache  and  her  son  Molossus.  Peleus,  graudi'atber 
of  Neoptolemus,  arrives  in  time  to  rescue  them,  and 
Hermione  is  left  to  dread  the  wrath  of  her  husband 
when  he  returns. 

By  chance  Orestes  comes  that  way  on  his  journey  to 
Dodona;  he  renews  his  former  suit  for  llermione's 
hand  and  promises  to  take  her  to  her  native  place  and 
to  kill  her  husband,  against  whom  he  had  an  old 
grudge,  at  Delphi.  Hermione  consents  to  fly  with  him. 
After  a  few  words  from  the  chorus,  Peleus  enters  again 
to  ask  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  report  which  has 
reached  his  ear  of  Hermione's  flight.  Almost  im- 
mediately a  messenger  comes  with  the  news  of  the 
death  of  his  grandson  iJTeoptolemus,  who  has  met  his 
end  through  Orestes'  craft  at  Delphi.  Then  to  the  sor- 
rowing old  man  appears  his  wife,  the  sea-goddess  Thetis, 
and  bids  him  cease  his  lament.  Let  bun  dispatch 
Andromache  with  her  child  to  Molossia;  there  she  will 
marry  Helenus,  and  her  children  shall  reign  happily. 
He  must  bury  his  grandson  at  Delphi.  Hereafter, 
freed  as  a  god  from  human  ills,  he  will  dwell  with  his 
wife  Thetis  in  the  halls  of  Xereus  and  see  once  more  his 
son  Achilles. 

In  this  play  there  is  no  pretension  to  unity  of  action 
or  any  dramatic  connection  between  individual  scenes. 
Andromache  disappears  in  the  middle  without  any  one 
knowing  where  she  has  gone.  Her  fate  is  once  men- 
tioned, and  that  quite  incidentally,  at  the  very  end  of 
the  piece.  The  "unity"  of  time  is  perpetually  violated 
in  the  most  irritating  manner.  Repeatedly  the  choral 
odes    are    made    to    carry    us    over    incommensurable 
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periods.  The  entrances  and  exits  of  the  characters  are 
in  most  cases  made  without  any  reference  to  tiie  plot 
and  are  often  simply  ludicrous;  as  for  instance  when 
Orestes,  coming  from  Delphi,  makes  a  detour  to  Phthia 
to  ask  news  of  Hermione,  thence  to  continue  his 
journey  to  the  temple  of  Dodona.  The  poet  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  he  must  be  wearied  from  his 
journey.  As  soon  as  he  enters,  straight  from  the  high- 
way, Hermione  throws  herself  at  his  feet  and  begs  that 
she  may  accompany  him.  Orestes  at  once  promises  to 
take  her  to  her  father;  there  is  no  further  mention  of 
the  journey  to  Dodona,  and  Hermione,  just  as  she  is, 
and  without  more  ado,  is  off  and  away!  What  room  is 
there  here  for  dramatic  propriety? 

Now  let  us  consider  the  characters  of  the  piece. 
Andromache,  without  dignity  or  pride,  is  not  ashamed, 
in  her  opposition  to  Hermione's  malice,  to  drag  her  own 
sex  through  the  mire.  Menelaus  is  a  pitiable,  mean  old 
man,  an  unprincipled  Spartan,  who,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment grovels  in  the  dust  and  leaves  his  daughter  in  a 
miserable  plight,  after  being  the  accomplice  in  her 
shameful  attempt.  She,  herself,  is  a  fitting  daughter  for 
such  a  sire,  utterly  devoid  of  conscience.  Arrogantly 
boastful  of  her  Spartan  birth  and  the  wealth  which 
gives  her  the  position  she  holds,  as  long  as  she  has  her 
father's  support  she  is  full  of  malicious  lust  for  ven- 
geance; as  soon  as  he  has  disappeared  she  becomes  des- 
perate and  contemptible,  laying  the  burden  of  her 
crimes  on  those  wicked  women  by  whom  she  has  been 
instigated. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Andromache,  like  the 
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Alcesiis  and  Orestes,  was  the  fourth  piece  of  a  tetralogy, 
and  was  intended  to  relax  the  feelings  of  the  audience 
rather  than  to  keep  them  in  a  condition  of  high-strung 
excitement.  But  that  cannot  excuse  the  faults  of  the 
play.  The  one  really  tragic  part  in  the  piece  is  that  of 
Peleus,  and  he  appears  only  in  the  middle  and  owes 
the  interest  he  excites,  not  to  the  fate  of  Andromache, 
but  to  the  death  of  his  grandson,  who  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  drama.  There  could  hardly  he  clearer 
proof  than  this  of  the  poverty  of  dramatic  motive  in  the 
play.  It  is  morally  revolting  that  the  worthless  Her- 
mione  should  escape  vdih  her  wickedness  unpunished. 
Her  cowardly  vacillation,  from  fear  of  her  husband's 
anger,  cannot  possibly  be  taken  as  expiating  her  guilt. 
She  might  at  least  have  been  made  to  meet  her  hus- 
band's body,  and  to  confess  herself  his  murderess;  but 
by  that  time  she  is  far  away  and  in  safety. 

Euripides  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  emotions  of  his  audience,  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly successful  in  inventing  situations  which  should 
keep  their  sympathies  on  the  rack  and  draw  their  tears. 
Most  of  his  plays  have  a  deeply  emotional  finale,  with 
a  sudden  revulsion  from  happiness  to  sorrow.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Aristotle  calls  him  the  most  tragic  of 
the  tragedians,  and  Quintilian  marvels  at  his  power  in 
depicting  every  phase  of  emotional  feeling.  He  is  al- 
ways most  powerful  when  evoking  our  sympathies.  He 
also,  like  his  predecessors,  could  make  pity  and  terror 
take  hold  of  men's  hearts,  but  had  not  the  same  skill  in 
leading  up  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  by  the  purgation 
of  those  passions. 
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In  the  pieces  which  end  tragically  there  is  no  calm  or 
elevation,  and  at  the  end  of  many  of  his  tragedies  he 
dismisses  the  audience  with  the  stale  reflection,  that 
"man  cannot  withstand  stem  necessity,"  or  that  "the 
gods  ordain  for  man  that  which  he  looks  not  for."  This 
habit  provoked  much  criticism;  and  in  other  plays  he  at- 
tempted, by  a  happy  issue,  to  obviate  this  want  of 
harmony  in  the  fate  of  his  heroes.  Even  in  this  he  was 
not,  as  a  rule,  very  successful.  The  return  to  good 
fortune  does  not  generally  follow  in  natural  sequence 
from  the  action  of  the  play,  but  is  the  work  of  some  out- 
side power,  the  deus  ex  macliina. 

Euripides  was  the  first  writer  to  solve  tragic  destinies 
by  means  of  a  marriage,  and  his  marriages  may  be  said 
with  peculiar  truth  to  be  "made  in  heaven,"  for  in  most 
cases  the  gods  are  responsible  for  uniting  the  happy 
pair.  Thus  in  the  Electra  Castor  and  Pollux  unite  Elec- 
tra  and  Pylades;  in  the  Orestes  Apollo  arranges  a  double 
wedding,  Orestes  with  Hermione,  and  Pylades  witli 
Electra.  In  the  Andromache  the  heroine  and  Helenus 
are  coupled  by  Thetis.  The  lost  Antigone  of  Euripides 
ended  similarly  with  the  betrothal  of  the  heroine  to 
Hsemon.  In  two  other  plays,  the  Alcestis  and  Helena, 
husbands  have  their  wives  restored  to  them. 

Thus  tragedy  was  approaching  the  spirit  of  the  later 
comedy,  and  that  not  only  in  its  finale,  but  also  in  the 
entire  construction  of  the  plot.  At  the  same  time  the 
lyric  element  ceases  in  Euripides  to  be  an  organic  part 
of  the  tragedy;  indeed  his  choruses,  pleasing  and  grace- 
ful as  they  are,  and  notable  for  the  variety  of  their 
rhvthms,  are  no  longer  an  integral  part  of  the  action, 
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but  merely  a  superadded  ornament.  With  the  decline 
of  the  lyric  element  tragedy  again  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  epic,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  monologue 
prefaces  and  the  long,  continuous  narratives  of  events 
which  have  happened  off  the  stage. 

As  a  rule,  the  prefaces  of  Euripides  stand,  at  best,  in 
very  loose  connection  with  the  play  and  are  sometimes 
spoken  by  a  character  who  has  no  part  in  the  drama 
itself.  They  are  purely  narrative,  and  are  intended  to 
acquaint  the  audience  with  the  chief  characters  of  the 
piece  and  the  events  which  precede  the  opening  of  the 
play  itself,  and  generally  can  be  so  learnt  in  Euripides. 
Hence  the  prologue  might  easily  be  omitted  without  es- 
sential injury  to  the  construction  of  the  plot.  The  nar- 
ratives of  what  has  taken  place  off  the  stage,  which  are 
in  most  cases  placed  in  the  mouths  of  messengers,  are 
often  marked  in  Euripides  by  a  prolixity  and  exactness 
of  detail,  -which  tend  to  destroy  the  impression  of  the 
whole.  They  often  lack  probability  and  depend  for 
their  effect  more  upon  the  delivery  than  on  the  nature 
of  the  contents.  An  example  may  be  found  by  com- 
paring the  description  of  the  captains  in  the  ^Yomen  of 
Tyre  with  that  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  ^schylus. 

©talogue. 

In  the  dialogue  of  Euripides,  again,  we  have  the 
same  rhetorical  mannerism,  reminding  us  too  much  of 
the  forensic  and  political  oratory  then  dominant  at 
Athens.  Instances  are  seen  in  the  formal  contro- 
versies which  are  debated  between  Peleus  and  Menelaus 
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in  the  Andromache^  between  Helen  and  Hecuba  in  the 
Troades,  between  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  in  the 
IpMgenia  at  Aulis.  For  this  reason  Quintilian  advised 
young  orators  to  read  Euripides,  seeing  that  his 
language  was  very  like  the  oratorical  style  and  for 
attack  and  rejoinder  he  might  be  matched  with  any  of 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  as  public 
speakers,  on  which  ground,  indeed,  he  had  been  blamed 
by  those  who  preferred,  for  sublimity,  the  grave  and 
truly  tragic  tone  of  Sophocles.  Even  in  its  external 
form  the  dialogue  of  Euripides  reflects  the  character  of 
his  age.  His  language  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
style  of  conversation  used  by  the  Athenians  of  the 
time,  with  all  its  merits  and  defects,  its  polished  sparkle 
and  transparent  lucidity,  its  easy,  gossiping  diffuseness, 
its  tinge  of  ironical  raillery.  His  lyrics,  again,  are 
faithfully  modelled  on  the  favorite  dithyrambs  of  the 
period.  The  want  of  true  emotion  is  hidden  by  a  showy 
and  wordy  expression  of  the  feelings,  which  is  seen 
particularly  in  the  long  laments  of  his  much  suffering 
heroes. 

Euripides  seems  never  to  have  realized  that  real 
suffering  may  be  dumb,  and  that  silence  has  often  a 
greater  effect  on  the  audience  than  endless  woe  and 
wailing.  He  is  not  therefore  misrepresented,  when,  in 
the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  he  calls  ^schylus  a  cheat 
for  letting  his  Achilles  or  Niobe  sit  in  silence,  without 
uttering  a  sound,  and  thereby  cozening  his  audience, 
who  wait  in  vaiu  for  ll^iobe  to  open  her  lips.  His  scenes 
and  monodies  are  often  a  string  of  short  sentences.  He 
sometimes  seeks,  even  at  the  expense  of  good  taste,  to 
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surprise  his  audience  by  novelty  or  strangeness  in  musi«- 
al  composition.  Thus,  in  the  Orestes,  he  introduces  a 
Phrygian  eunuch,  who  sings  a  peculiar  song  to  a  Phry- 
gian melody,  with  an  accompaniment  of  barbarous 
cries.  His  choral  odes,  as  a  rule,  are  only  connected 
with  the  action  of  the  play,  in  that  they  take  some  point 
in  its  development  as  the  occasion  to  launch  forth  into 
unnecessary  narratives  and  descriptions,  or  to  interpo- 
late moral  platitudes  which  are  calculated  rather  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the  audience  than  to  assist  their 
comprehension  of  the  plot.  In  the  choruses  of  Euripides 
the  profundity  of  thought  which  we  find  in  ^schylus 
and  the  penetration  of  feeling  which  characterizes 
Sophocles,  are  replaced  by  an  easy  flow  of  words  and  an 
abundance  of  graceful  imagery.  Euripides  was  less  cor- 
rect than  his  predecessors  in  his  metrical  and  musical 
composition,  and  he  is  even  careless  in  the  versification 
of  his  dialogue. 

|^!3  Popularitg. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  his  career  Euripides 
found  little  recognition.  ^N'ot  that  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  disturbed  by  this  fact  or  by  the  biting  sarcasm  with 
which  the  comic  poets,  and  Aristophanes  especially, 
pursued  him.  Aristophanes  had,  as  is  proved  by  his 
famous  criticism  in  the  Frogs,  a  keen  eye  for  the  poet's 
faults;  but  the  persistent  way  in  which  he  emphasizes 
them,  here  and  elsewhere,  testifies  rather  to  the  growing 
reputation  of  the  poet,  and  his  steadily  increasing  in- 
fluence over  his  contemporaries.  After  the  death  of 
Pericles  the  rising  generation  recognized  him  as  the  ac- 
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credited  exponent  of  their  own  ideas  and  one  from 
•whom  they  had  much  to  learn;  and  thus,  at  last,  he  be- 
came the  acknowledged  favorite  of  the  masses,  in  spite 
of  all  that  might  be  said  against  him  by  the  advocates 
of  an  older  and  better  period  in  art  and  life.  A  certain 
ari.-^tocratic  spirit,  which  breathes  throughout  ^schylus 
and  Sophocles,  imposed  on  the  masses  and  kept  them  at 
a  respectful  distance.  Euripides,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  truly  democratic  poet,  who  came  down  to  the 
people's  level  and  spoke  their  thoughts  in  a  manner 
they  could  understand.  Thus  Aristophanes  makes  him 
say  of  himself  that  he  had  taught  men  to  chatter,  "to 
use  subtle  rules  and  well-cut  phrases,  to  reason,  see  and 
understand,  to  trim,  to  love  and  to  be  cunning,  to  sus- 
pect and  to  contrive;  *  *  *  *  and  all  this  while 
I  introduced  common  things,  familiar  things  of  every 
day,  thus  inviting  criticism;  for  all  men  were  judged 
and  could  criticise." 

The  multitude  looked  with  wonder  on  ^schylus  and 
Sophocles;  Euripides  delighted  them;  and  it  was  well 
known  that  after  the  disaster  in  Sicily  many  of  the 
Athenian  prisoners  purchased  their  liberty  by  singing 
or  declaiming  his  poetry. 

poetic  (J^ualittfs  of  |^tg  SHoritg. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  estimate  correctly  the 
qualities  of  Euripides  as  a  poet.  Though  he  won  new 
worlds  for  the  art  of  poetry,  in  his  works  good  and  bad 
follow  each  other  in  quick  succession.  The  remarkable 
inequality  of  his  writings  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
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in  Euripides  we  have  a  man  who,  highly  gifted  though 
he  was,  had  not  formed  any  steady  and  consistent  con- 
ception of  the  poetic  drama.  He  strikes  us  as  a  man 
who  sometimes  experimented  with  his  art  and  who  wag 
unduly  dependent  on  the  chance  impressions  of  the 
moment  and  a  variable  state  of  mind.  As  he  is  the 
most  modern,  so  also  is  he  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Greek  poets,  and  has  had  a  far-reaching  influence  over 
subsequent  poetry.  He  has  been  called  a  romanticist 
among  the  classical  dramatists,  or  a  prophet  of  pessi- 
mism; but  such  phrases  as  these  are  very  liable  to  give 
false  impressions. 

It  was  at  the  moment  when  Sophocles  was  about  to 
exhibit  one  of  his  tragedies  that  the  news  arrived  of  the 
death  of  Euripides.  They  were  the  most  friendly  of 
rivals,  and  the  elder  poet,  then  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  mourning  and  ordered  his 
actors  to  lay  aside  their  crowns.  Says  the  Reverend  E. 
Potter,  in  the  biographical  sketch  introducing  his  schol- 
arly and  accurate  translation:  "Euripides  was  to  -^schy- 
lus  what  Raffaelle  was  to  Michael  Angelo.  *  *  *  He 
was  chiefly  distinguished  from  all  other  writers  by  the 
purity  and  copiousness  of  his  moral  sentiments,  and  his 
irresistible  power  of  moving  the  tender  passions.  What 
he  felt  warmly,  he  painted  pathetically.  Like  our  own 
Spenser, 

He  steep'd  in  tears  the  piteous  lines  he  wrote, 
The  tenderest  bard  that  e'er  impassioa'd  song. 


VII. 


3rf)c  lEitant  piagg  of  lEuriptlJeg. 

Of  the  extant  plays  of  Euripides,  the  HippolytuSj 
■which  took  the  first  prize  at  its  reproduction  in  428 
B.  C,  deserves  the  highest  place.  In  the  prologue, 
Aphrodite  declares  herself  resolved  to  punish  the  chaste 
Hippolytus,  son  of  Theseus,  who  disdains  her  and  pays 
his  worship  to  Artemis.  With  this  design  she  has  put 
into  the  heart  of  Phsedra,  the  wife  of  Theseus,  a  love  for 
her  stepson.  This  Theseus  will  learn,  and  then  will  de- 
stroy his  son  by  one  of  three  fatal  wishes  which  Pos- 
eidon has  promised  to  fulfill.  This  will  involve  the  ruin 
of  Phsedra  too,  but  for  that  there  is  no  help,  the  goddess 
caring  first  for  her  honor  and  herself.  Presently  Hip- 
polytus  enters;  he  lauds  his  lady  Artemis  and  con- 
secrates to  her  a  garland.  An  attendant  suggests  that 
he  should  in  like  manner  honor  Aphrodite,  whose 
statue  also  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  palace.  Hip- 
polytus,  deaf  to  ad"vnce,  persists  in  ignoring  the  goddess, 
and  therein  lies  his  offense. 

When  he  has  left  the  stage  the  love-sick  Phsedra 
enters  with  her  nuree,  to  whom,  with  great  difficulty, 
she  is  induced  to  make  confession,   declaring  to  the 
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chorus  her  resolve  to  die.  Meantime  the  nurse  seeks 
to  comfort  her,  and  bids  her  give  her  love  free  course 
rather  than  let  herseK  be  consumed  by  an  inexpressible 
woe.  She  promises  to  aid  her,  but  gives  no  details  of  the 
plan.  Phaedra  anxiously  enjoins  her  in  no  case  to  tell 
the  truth  to  Hippolytus;  but  she  evades  the  question  and 
hurries  away  into  the  house  where  Hippolytus  lives. 
The  unhappy  Phasdra  remains  behind,  but  soon  learns 
from  the  tumult  within  that  the  nurse  has  betrayed 
her  secret  and  that  Hippolytus  has  received  the  dis- 
closure with  horror  and  dismay.  He  comes  out  with  the 
nurse,  and  bursts  into  loud  imprecations  on  the  female 
sex.  Phaedra  sees  that  the  misplaced  zeal  of  the  nurse 
has  ruined  all;  she  covers  her  with  reproaches,  and 
again  resolves  to  die.  Her  resolution  is  instantly  ful- 
filled. 

The  theme  of  the  following  chorus  is  similar  to  one 
quoted  from  the  Medea: 


O  love!  O  love!  whose  shafts  of  fire 

Invade  the  soul  with  sweet  surprise. 
Through  the  soft  dews  of  young  desire 

Trembling  in  beauty's  azure  eyes! 
Condemn  not  me  the  pangs  to  share 
Thy  too  impassioned  votaries  bear, 
That  on  the  mind  their  stamp  impress. 
Indelible  and  measureless. 
For  not  the  sun's  descending  dart. 
Nor  yet  the  Hghtning  brand  of  Jove, 
Falls  like  the  shaft  that  strikes  the  heart, 
Thrown  by  the  mightier  hand  of  love. 

Oh!  vainly,  where  by  Letrian  plains, 
Tow'rd  Dian's  dome  Alpheus  bends. 
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And  from  Apollo's  Pythian  fanes, 

The  steam  of  hecatombs  ascends; 
While  not  to  love  our  altars  blaze, 
To  love,  whose  tyrant  power  arrays 
Against  mankind  each  form  of  woe 
That  hopeless  anguish  bleeds  to  know: 
To  love  who  keeps  the  golden  key, 
That,  when  more  favored  lips  implore, 
Unlocks  the  sacred  mystery 

Of  youthful  beauty's  bridal  door. 

The  servants  are  still  running  to  and  fro  in  wild  dis- 
traction, when  Theseus  enters  and  is  told  the  news.  He 
sees  the  corpse,  and  in  its  hand  a  letter  which  represents 
Hippolytus  as  the  cause  of  the  bloody  deed;  at  once 
there  comes  to  his  lips  the  fatal  wish  for  his  son's  death. 
Then  Hippolytus  himself  appears  and  sees  what  has 
happened.  From  his  father's  mouth  he  receives  at  once 
a  declaration  of  the  suspicion  resting  on  him,  and  a 
sentence  of  exile.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  right  him- 
self, for  he  is  too  generous  to  tell  his  father  the  truth. 
Theseus  mistakes  his  son's  plain  words  for  artful  lies, 
and  thus  provokes  the  tragic  retort,  that,  were  he  in  his 
father's  place,  he  should  think  nothing  could  expiate 
such  crime  but  death.  With  an  appeal  to  Artemis  he 
departs  into  exile.  A  choral  ode  intervenes,  and  then 
a  messenger  arrives  with  news  of  the  grievous  disaster 
that  has  overtaken  him,  for  he  has  been  dashed  to  pieces 
by  his  own  steeds,  frightened  by  the  sea-monsters  which 
Neptune  has  sent  against  him  at  the  solicitation  of 
Aphrodite. 

There  is  a  headland  on  the  further  side. 
Where  the  Saronic  gulf  comes  first  in  view; 
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From  this  a  subterranean  rumbling  rose, 

With  sounds  like  thunder,  terrible  to  hear. 

The  horses  raised  their  heads  and  pricked  their  ears; 

We,  overwhelmed  with  fright,  stood  wondering 

What  the  dread  sound  could  be;  when,  as  we  looked 

Towards  the  beach,  behold  a  mighty  wave 

That  rose  heaven  high,  and  from  my  sight  shut  out 

Tall  Scyrus'  cliffs,  while  Isthmus,  and  the  rock 

That  bears  Asclepias'  name,  were  lost  to  view. 

Then,  swelling  to  portentous  size,  and  capped 

With  angry  foam  belched  by  the  roaring  sea. 

Onward  it  rolled  to  where  the  chariot  stood. 

And  as  it  broke,  a  torrent  flood  of  brine. 

It  cast  forth  on  the  beach  a  monstrous  bull. 

Whose  bellowing  filled  the  shores  around  and  woke 

Appalling  echoes,  to  all  present  there 

A  spectacle  on  which  they  feared  to  look. 

The  steeds  at  once  were  filled  with  wild  affright. 

Their  master,  whom  long  practice  with  the  ways 

Of  horses  made  familiar,  grasped  the  reins. 

And  pulled  them,  as  a  rov/er  pulls  his  oar. 

Throwing  his  body  back  upon  their  thongs. 

But  his  scared  steeds,  the  bits  between  their  teeth. 

Ran  headlong,  heedless  of  the  guiding  hand, 

Ungovernable  by  the  bit  or  rein. 

And  reckless  of  the  car.    Oft  as  he  tried 

To  steer  them  toward  the  soft  and  sandy  beach. 

The  bull  would  cross  their  front  and  from  their  course 

With  maddening  apparition  drive  the  team. 

But  when  towards  the  rocks  they  wildly  rushed. 

The  bull  would  close  upon  them  silently. 

Until  at  last  upon  a  point  of  rock. 

Dashing  its  wheel,  the  car  was  overturned. 

Then  all  was  wreck  and  ruin;  from  the  wheels 

The  naves,  the  linchpins  from  the  axles  flew. 

While  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  reins. 

Was  dragged  along  the  luckless  charioteer. 

Dashing  his  head  against  the  cruel  rocks, 

Tearing  his  flesh  and  uttering  piteous  cries. 
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The  poetic  beauty  of  the  whole  play  is  truly  remark- 
able. With  the  utmost  delicacy  the  dramatist  avoids 
all  personal  collision  between  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus, 
all  contact,  even  by  word,  between  the  two;  so  that  the 
hero  shall  preserve  to  the  last  the  charm  of  his  modest 
youth.  Yery  skillful  is  the  delineation  of  the  unhappy 
Phaedra's  unavailing  struggle  with  passion,  and  the 
shame  with  which  she  at  length  suffers  the  decisive 
word  to  pass  her  lips.  But  when  she  sees  her  love 
despised,  and  that  naught  but  shame  and  humiliation 
await  her,  then  even  her  love  itself  grows  cold;  in 
despair  she  flies  to  death,  and  with  that  design  drags 
Hippolytus  to  a  common  doom.  This  action  is  psycholog- 
ically correct,  if  we  choose,  with  Euripides,  to  represent 
the  capacity  of  women  for  this  kind  of  daemoniac  pos- 
session. Phaedra,  a  victim  of  despair,  acts  without  re- 
flection, and  therefore  instinctively.  It  is  worth  notic- 
ing how  Euripides  has  been  able,  with  delicate  discrim- 
ination, to  paint  Phaedra's  fatal  resolution  in  one  short 
stroke.  This  is  a  point  to  which  most  modern  readers 
would  take  objection,  since  they  have  a  different  con- 
ception of  the  sex,  and  would  fail  to  discover  here  any 
adequate  motive  for  the  woman's  conduct.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  any  change  of  detail  would 
be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  beauty  of  the  poet's  con- 
ception. 

The  Medea  tells  the  story  of  the  jealousy  and  re- 
venge of  a  woman  betrayed  by  her  husband.  She  has 
left  home  and  father  for  Jason's  sake,  and  he,  after  she 
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After  an  o)  ii^i)ial  pa  in  ling  by  Fran.':  Siuck 


A/as^  ))iy  Sivis,  7ihy  do  yun  gn::.c  on  ))u\ 
Why  smile  upon  your  mother  that  last  smile.? 
Ah.,  vie!  'ichat  shall  I  do?     My  purpose  melts 
Beneath  the  bright  looks  of  my  little  ours. 

Mr.iJKA     Ktrii'Iues. 
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has  borne  him  children,  forsakes  her,  and  betroths  him- 
self to  Glance,  the  daughter  of  Creon,  ruler  of  Corinth. 
Creon  orders  her  into  banishment  that  her  jealousy  may 
not  lead  her  to  do  her  child  some  injury.  In  vain  she 
begs  not  to  be  cast  forth,  and  finally  asks  for  but  one 
day's  delay.  This  Creon  grants,  to  the  undoing  of  him 
and  his.  Jason  arrives  and  reproaches  Medea  with  hav- 
ing provoked  her  sentence  by  her  own  violent  temper. 
Had  she  had  the  sense  to  submit  to  sovereign  power  she 
would  never  have  been  thrust  away  by  him.  In  reply 
she  reminds  her  husband  of  what  she  had  once  done  for 
him;  how  for  him  she  had  betrayed  her  father  and  her 
people;  for  his  sake  had  caused  Pelias,  whom  he  feared, 
to  be  Idlled  by  his  own  daughters. 

"I  am  the  mother  of  your  children.  "Whither  can  I 
fly,  since  all  Greece  hates  the  barbarian?" 

"\i  is  not  you,"  answers  Jason,  "who  once  saved  me, 
but  love,  and  you  have  had  from  me  more  than  you 
gave.  I  have  brought  you  from  a  barbarous  land  to 
Greece,  and  in  Greece  you  are  esteemed  for  your 
wisdom.  And  without  fame  of  what  avail  is  treasure  or 
even  the  gifts  of  the  Muses?  Moreover,  it  is  not  for 
love  that  I  have  promised  to  marry  the  princess,  but  to 
win  wealth  and  power  for  myself  and  for  my  sons. 
!N'either  do  I  wish  to  send  you  away  in  need;  take  as 
ample  a  provision  as  you  like,  and  I  wiU  recommend  you 
to  the  care  of  my  friends." 

She  refuses  with  scorn  his  base  gifts,  "Marry  the 
maid  if  thou  wilt;  perchance  full  soon  thou  mayst  rue 
thy  nuptials." 

Meantime  ^geus,  the  ruler  of  Athens,  arrives  at 

13— Vol.  I. 
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Corinth  from  Delphi,  Medea  laments  her  fate  to  him 
and  asks  his  aid;  he  swears  that  in  Athens  she  shall  find 
refuge.  Now,  reassured,  she  turns  to  vengeance.  She 
has  Jason  summoned,  and  when  he  comes  she  begs  for 
his  forgiveness: 

"Forgive  what  I  said  in  anger!  I  will  yield  to  the 
decree,  and  only  beg  one  favor,  that  my  children  may 
stay.  They  shall  take  to  the  princess  a  costly  robe  and 
a  golden  crown,  and  pray  for  her  protection." 

The  prayer  is  granted  and  the  gifts  accepted.  But 
soon  a  messenger  appears,  announcing  the  result: 

"Alas!  the  bride  had  died  in  horrible  agony;  for  no 
sooner  had  she  put  on  Medea's  gifts  than  a  devouring 
poison  consumed  her  limbs  as  with  fire,  and  in  his  en- 
deavor to  save  his  daughter  the  old  father  died  too." 

Nor  is  her  vengeance  by  any  means  complete.  She 
leads  her  two  children  to  the  house,  and  that  no  other 
may  slay  them  in  revenge,  murders  them  herself.  Very 
effective  is  the  scene  in  which,  after  a  soliloquy  of 
agonizing  doubt  and  hesitation,  she  resolves  on  this 
awful  deed: 


In  vain,  my  children,  have  I  brought  you  up, 

Borne  all  the  cares  and  pangs  of  motherhood, 

And  the  sharp  pains  of  childbirth  undergone. 

In  you,  alas,  was  treasured  many  a  hope 

Of  loving  sustentation  in  my  age, 

Of  tender  laying  out  when  I  was  dead, 

Such  as  all  men  might  envy. 

Those  sweet  thoughts  are  mine  no  more,  for  now  bereft. 

of  you 
I  must  wear  out  a  drear  and  joyless  life. 
And  you  will  nevermore  your  mother  see, 
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Nor  live  as  ye  have  done  beneath  her  eye. 

Alas,  my  sons,  why  do  you  gaze  on  me, 

Why  smile  upon  your  mother  that  last  smile? 

Ah  me!  what  shall  I  do?    My  purpose  melts 

Beneath  the  bright  looks  of  my  little  ones. 

I  oannot  do  it.    Farewell  my  resolve, 

I  will  bear  off  my  children  from  this  land. 

Why  should  I  seek  to  wring  their  father's  heart, 

When  that  same  act  will  doubly  wring  my  own? 

I  will  not  do  it.    Farewell,  my  resolve. 

WTiat  has  come  o'er  me?    Shall  I  let  my  foes 

Triumph,  that  I  may  let  my  friends  go  free? 

I'll  brace  me  to  the  deed.     Base  that  I  was 

To  let  a  thought  of  wickedness  cross  my  soul. 

Children,  go  home.     Whoso  accounts  it  wrong 

To  be  attendant  at  my  sacrifice. 

Let  him  stand  off;  my  purpose  is  unchanged. 

Forego  my  resolutions,  O  my  soul. 

Force  not  the  parent's  hand  to  slay  the  child. 

Their  presence  where  we  will  go  will  gladden  thee. 

By  the  avengers  that  in  Hades  reign, 

It  never  shall  be  said  that  I  have  left 

My  children  for  my  foes  to  trample  on. 

It  is  decreed. 


Jason,  who  has  come  to  punish  the  murderess  of  his 
bride,  hears  that  his  children  have  perished  too,  and 
Medea  herself  appears  to  him  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
hestowed  by  Helios,  the  sun-god,  upon  his  descendants. 
She  revels  in  the  anguish  of  her  faithless  husband. 

"I  do  not  leave  my  children's  bodies  with  thee;  I  take 
them  with  me  that  I  may  bury  them  in  Hera's  precinct. 
And  for  thee,  who  didst  me  all  that  evil,  1  prophesy 
an  evil  doom." 

She  flies  to  iEgeus  at  Athens,  and  the  tragedy  closes 
with  the  chorus: 
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"Manifold  are  thy  shapings.  Providence! 
Many  a  hopeless  matter  gods  arrange. 
What  we  expected  never  came  to  pass, 
What  we  did  not  expect  gods  brought  to  bear; 
So  have  things  gone,  this  whole  experience  through!" 

This  drama  is  a  masterly  presentment  of  passion  in 
its  secret  folds  and  recesses.  The  suffering  and  sensitive- 
ness of  injured  love  are  strongly  drawn,  and  with  the 
utmost  nicety  of  observation,  passing  from  one  stage  to 
another,  until  they  culminate  in  the  awful  deed  of  ven- 
geance. The  mighty  enchantress  who  is  yet  a  weak  wo- 
man is  powerfully  delineated.  The  touches  of  motherly 
tenderness  are  in  the  highest  degree  pathetic.  The 
strife  of  emotions  which  passion  engenders  is  admirably 
shown;  and  amid  all  the  stress  of  their  conflict,  and 
amid  all  the  sophistical  and  illusive  commonplaces 
which  work  upon  the  soul,  hate  and  vengeance  win  the 
day.  Medea  is  criminal,  but  not  without  cause,  and 
not  without  strength  and  dignity.  Such  an  inner  world 
of  emotion  is  alien  from  the  genius  of  the  religious  and 
soldier-like  iEschylus;  Sophocles  creates  characters  to 
act  on  one  another,  and  endows  them  with  qualities  ac- 
cordingly; Euripides  opens  a  new  world  to  art  and 
gives  us  a  nearer  view  of  passionate  emotion,  both  in  its 
purest  forms  and  in  the  wildest  aberrations  by  which 
men  are  controlled,  or  troubled,  or  destroyed. 

In  the  following  ode  a  chorus  of  Corinthian  women 
sing  the  danger  of  an  overmastering  love: 

Love,  when  she  entereth  in 

To  the  heart  of  a  man  in  her  might, 

Granteth  him  never  to  win 
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The  meed  of  his  glory  aright; 
But  should  she  come  in  degree. 
There  is  none  so  gracious  as  she. 
Never,  0  queen,  against  me 
Launch  from  thy  golden  bow 
The  arrow,  nor  erring  nor  slow, 
Dipped  in  the  deep  of  desire. 

Me  may  modesty  shield. 

Of  the  gifts  of  the  gods  the  flower; 

Ne'er  may  the  dread  Kypris  yield 

To  me  for  my  doleful  dower 

Wranglings  of  wrath,  and  the  fire 

Of  a  strife  tliat  the  years  cannot  tire. 

Ne'er  may  mj--  mind  she  inspire 

With  a  love  that  must  not  be  mine. 

Still  be  she  wise  to  incline 

To  the  unions  of  virtue  and  peace. 

O  land  of  my  birth  and  my  home. 
Ne'er  be  it  mine,  is  my  prayer. 
Houseless  and  helpless  to  roam, 
Leading  a  life  of  despair 
And  a  sorrowful  lot  alway; 
Rather,  O  death,  for  thy  prey 
Take  me,  and  darken  the  day 
Of  my  life  in  the  light  of  the  sun; 
Hardship  of  earth  is  there  none 
Like  to  the  loss  of  our  land. 

This  do  I  know  of  a  truth. 
Not  from  report  is  the  tale 
That  I  ponder;   pity  nor  ruth. 
For  thy  burden  of  bale 
From  city  or  friend  hast  thou 
To  solace  thy  suffering  now. 
Perish  the  ingrate,  I  trow. 
Who  never  at  friendship's  behest 
Flings  back  the  bars  of  his  breast. 
Friend  is  he  none  for  me. 
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The  Alcestis  was  presented  as  the  after-piece  of  a 
trilogy,  and  was  in  the  nature  of  a  satyric  drama,  or 
rather  should  we  call  it  a  tragi-comedj. 

Alcestis. 

While  the  main  incident,  the  voluntary  death  of  Al- 
cestis as  a  vicarious  substitute  for  her  husband,  Admetus, 
is  eminently  tragical,  the  character  of  Hercules  is  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  comedy.  Even  in  the  scene 
where,  after  wrestling  with  Death,  he  brings  back 
Alcestis  veiled  as  a  new  bride,  there  is  a  touch  of  levity: 

Hercules. — Friends,  my  Admetus,  should  be  frank  with  friends, 
And  never  hide  their  grief  within  their  hearts. 
Then,  frankly,  I  had  thought  that  I  should  rank 
As  thy  true  comrade  in  adversity. 
And  yet  thou  didst  not  tell  me  that  thy  wife 
Lay  dead,  but  didst  receive  me  as  a  guest. 
As  though  it  were  a  loss  that  touched  thee  not. 
I  crowned  my  head  with  flowers,  and  to  the  gods 
Poured  my  libation  in  thy  mourning  home. 
This  pains  me,  friend,  it  pains  me;  let  it  pass, 
I  would  not  in  thy  sorrow  trouble  thee. 
The  cause  of  this,  my  second  visit,  learn; 
I'd  have  thee  keep  this  damsel  safe  for  me. 
Till  I  have  yon  Bistonian  tyrant  slain, 
And  hither  with  the  Thracian  steeds  returned. 
Should  I  miscarry,  which  may  heaven  forfend. 
Thyself  shall  keep  her  as  thy  handmaiden. 
Not  without  worthy  effort  was  she  won; 
I  came  where  trial  was  of  strength  and  speed. 
Thence  brought  I  this  reward  of  victory; 
For  lighter  contests  horses  were  the  prize; 
For  boxing  and  for  wrestling  'twas  a  herd 
Of  oxen,  and  a  damsel  therewithal. 
For  shame  I  could  not  such  achievement  miss. 
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Then  take  the  damsel  to  thy  special  care, 
I  stole  her  not  but  fought  for  her;  one  day, 
Perchance,  thyself  shall  say  that  I  did  well. 

At  the  death  of  Alcestis,  Hercules  has  come  to  visit 
his  friend  Admetus.  Fearing  that  if  his  guest  were  in- 
formed of  his  sorrow  he  would  turn  elsewhere,  Admetus 
conceals  his  wife's  death.  The  chorus  praises  his 
hosi^itable  spirit,  and  calls  to  mind  the  sojourn  of  the 
god  Apollo  in  the  king's  house. 

Hail,  house  of  the  open  door, 

Hail,  home  of  the  chieftain  free! 
The  Lord  of  the  lyre  himself  of  yore 

Deign'd  to  inhabit  thee. 
In  thy  halls,  disguised  in  his  shepherd's  weeds. 
He  endured  for  a  while  to  stay. 

Through  the  upland  rocks. 

To  the  feeding  flocks, 
Piping  the  pastoral  lay. 

And  the  spotted  lynx  was  tame 

With  the  joy  of  the  mighty  spell. 
And,  a  tawny  troop,  the  lions  came 
From  the  leafy  Othrys'  dell; 

And  from  where  the  tall  pines  waved  their  locks, 
Still  as  the  lute  would  play. 
Light  tripp'd  the  faun 
O'er  the  level  lawn. 
Entranced  by  the  genial  lay. 

The  house  where  the  Lord  Admetus  bides 

Is  blest  for  the  Pythian's  sake — 
Fast  by  the  shores  that  skirt  the  tides 
Of  the  pleasant  Boebian  Lake. 
His  fallows  and  fields  the  Molossians  bound 
To  the  stall  of  the  steeds  of  Day, 
And  to  airy  sweep 
Of  ^gean  steep 
All  Pelion  owns  his  sway. 
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He  will  welcome  the  stranger  with  moistened  lid. 

Though  his  hall  he  hath  opened  wide; 
Wailing  the  dead  in  his  chamber  hid, 

The  love  that  hath  lately  died. 
For  the  noble-born  is  on  high  thoughts  bent. 
And  the  good  are  the  truly  wise; 
And  deep  in  my  breast 
Doth  the  firm  faith  rest 
That  his  hopes  from  the  dust  will  rise. 

Painfully  beautiful  is  the  farewell  of  Alcestis  to  her 
husband  and  children,  now  that  she  has  resolved  to  die : 

Alcestis. — Thou  seest,  Admetus,  how  it  fares  with  me. 
Before  I  go,  hear  my  last  testament; 
Holding  thy  life  more  precious  than  my  own, 
And  that  thou  rather  than  myself  might'st  see 
The  sun's  light,  of  my  own  free  will  I  die. 
To  wed  of  all  Thessalians  whom  I  would. 
To  dwell  a  queen  in  happiness  was  mine, 
If  so  I  chose;  but  I  chose  not  to  live 
Thy  widow,  with  thy  children  fatherless; 
Nor  cleave  I  to  the  pleasant  things  of  youth. 
Thy  father  and  thy  mother  both  proved  false 
To  nature's  call,  though  they  have  lived  their  span; 
And  death  for  thee  had  glory  brought  to  them. 
Well,  be  it  so,  since  heaven  has  thus  decreed. 
Now  gratefully  requite  my  sacrifice; 
I  ask  not  full  payment  of  my  debt. 
Nothing  is  full  repayment  for  a  life, 
I  ask  but  for  my  due.     If  to  thy  heart 
Our  children  are  as  dear  as  to  mine  own. 
Master  and  mistress  here  still  let  them  be, 
And  set  above  their  heads  no  step-mother, 
,  Who,  being  not  so  good  a  wife  as  I, 

May  on  our  offspring  lay  a  cruel  hand. 
Do  not  so,  I  entreat  thee  from  my  heart. 
For  to  the  children  of  the  former  wife 
A  step-dame  is  a  viper,  nothing  less. 
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While  Hercules  has  gone  to  wrest  Aleestis  from  the 
grasp  of  Death  the  chorus  sings  a  strain  of  consolation 
for  Admetus: 

In  heaven-high  musings  and  many, 

Far-seeking  and  deep  debate, 
Of  strong  things  I  find  not  any 

That  is  as  the  strength  of  Fate. 
Help  nor  healing  is  told 
In  soothsayings  uttered  of  old, 
In  the  Thracian  runes,  the  verses 

Engraven  of  Orpheus'  pen; 
No  halm  of  virtue  to  save 
Apollo  aforetime  gave, 
Who  stayeth  with  tender  mercies 

The  plague  of  the  children  of  men. 

She  hath  not  her  habitation 

In  temples  that  hands  have  wrought; 
Him  that  bringeth  oblation. 

Behold,  she  heedeth  him  naught. 
Be  thou  not  wroth  with  us  more, 
O  mistress,  than  heretofore; 
For  what  God  willeth  soever. 

That  thou  bringest  to  be; 
Thou  breakest  in  sunder  the  brand 
Far  forged  in  the  Iron  Land; 
Thine  heart  is  cruel,  and  never 

Came  pity  anigh  unto  thee. 

Thee,  too,  O  King,  hath  she  taken 

And  bound  in  her  tenfold  chain; 

Yet  faint  not,  neither  complain. 
The  dead  thou  wilt  not  awaken 

For  all  thy  weeping  again. 
They  perish,  whom  gods  begot, 
The  night  releaseth  them  not. 
Beloved  was  she  that  died. 
And  dear  shall  ever  abide. 
For  this  was  the  queen  among  women, 
Admetus,  that  lay  by  thy  side. 
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Not  as  the  multitude  lowly 

Asleep  in  their  sepulchres. 

Not  as  their  grave  be  hers. 
But  like  as  the  gods  held  holy, 

The  worship  of  wayfarers. 
Yea,  all  that  travel  the  way, 
Far  off  shall  see  it  and  say: 
Lo,  erst  for  her  lord  she  died. 
To-day  she  sitteth  enskied; 
Hail,  lady,  be  gracious  to  us-ward; 
That  always  her  honor  abide. 

Ipfjtgmia  m  llitlis. 

"Well  suited  to  the  tastes  and  powers  of  Euripides  is 
his  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  where  his  purpose  is  to  excite 
a  gentle  emotion  for  the  innocent  youth  and  child- 
like manners  of  the  heroine.  She  is,  however,  very  far 
from  being  an  Antigone,  and,  as  Aristotle  remarks,  the 
character  is  not  well  sustained.  "Iphigenia  imploring," 
he  says,  "is  altogether  unlike  Iphigenia  offering  herself 
up  as  a  willing  sacrifice."  Yet  there  is  something  in- 
tensely pathetic  in  her  pleading  for  life  with  her  father. 

Father,  if  Orpheus'  magic  power  were  mine. 
So  that  enchanted  rocks  would  follow  me, 
And  whom  I  would  my  eloquence  could  charm, 
I'd  put  forth  all  my  art.    But  I,  alas, 
No  magic  have,  no  talisman  but  tears. 

0  take  not  my  young  life.    Sweet  is  the  light, 
Bfd  me  not  change  it  for  the  shades  below. 

1  first  thee  father  called;  thou  me  first  child. 
First  to  thy  knees  Iphigenia  clomb. 

Hung  round  thy  neck,  and  interchanged  the  kiss; 
Chen  wert  thou  wont  to  say:  "Dear  daughter  mine, 
hall  I  some  day  see  thee  a  wedded  wife, 
.'rosperous  and  happy,  as  my  child  should  be?" 
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Then  would  I  answer  clinging  to  thy  beard, 

As  now  I  cling  to  it  with  suppliant  hand: 

"And  I,  my  father,  shall  I  ever  liA'e 

To  see  thee  in  my  home  a  welcome  guest, 

And  pay  thy  care  with  filial  gratitude?" 

All  this  do  I  remember  well;  but  thou 

Rememberest  naught,  and  now  wouldst  take  my  life. 

For  Pelops'  and  for  Atreus'  sake,  thy  sires, 

Relent,  and  for  my  mother's,  that  with  pangs 

Bore  me,  and  now  must  other  pangs  endure. 

The  love  of  Paris  and  of  Helen,  how 

Concern  they  me,  why  should  they  be  my  bane? 

Turn  this  way,  father,  give  one  look  or  kiss. 

Something  whereby  I  may  remember  thee. 


Ipljijgenta  in  STaiirts. 

According  to  some  versions  of  the  legend,  Iphigenia, 
when  about  to  be  sacrificed,  was  spirited  away  by 
Artemis  and  carried  to  her  temple  in  the  land  of  the 
Tauri,  that  is  to  say,  the  Crimea,  where  she  becomes  a 
priestess.  Her  brother,  Orestes,  and  his  friend,  Pylades, 
going  there  to  carry  away  the  statue  of  Artemis,  are 
captured  by  the  natives  and  brought  to  the  priestess  to 
be  sacrificed;  for  such  is  the  fate  of  all  strangers  who 
land  on  this  barbarous  coast.  The  IpJiigenia  in  Tauris 
of  Euripides,  founded  on  this  story,  is  in  the  best  of 
taste,  showing  many  thrilling  situations.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  priestess  to  sacrifice  the  victims,  but  merely 
to  consecrate  them,  and  Orestes  and  his  comrade  are  the 
first  Greeks  who  have  been  brought  before  her.  Very 
skillfully  treated  are  the  recognition  of  the  brother  and 
sister,  the  plan  of  their  flight  and  the  devotion  of 
Orestes  to  his  friend.      One   of  the   victims  is  to  be 
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spared,  to  take  back  to  Argoa  a  letter  armouncing  that 
Iphigenia  lives;  but  neither  is  willing  to  save  his  own. 
life  at  the  expense  of  the  other.    Says  Py lades : 

For  me  to  live  and  let  thee  die  were  shame; 
I  shared  thy  voyage,  let  me  share  thy  fate. 
I  shall  be  held  a  coward,  stamped  as  vile 
In  Argos  and  through  all  the  Phocian  dales;. 
And  evil  tongues,  which  still  abound,  will  say 
That  I  deserted  thee  and  saved  myself; 
Perchance,  that  while  distraction  filled  thy  house 
I  planned  thy  death,  to  grasp  thy  sovereignty, 
And  wed  thy  sister  with  her  rich  estate. 
This  is  the  stain  from  which  my  honor  shrinks. 
Therefore  with  thee  I  mean  to  breathe  my  last, 
With  thee  be  sacrificed,  be  burned  with  thee. 
As  should  a  friend  that  values  his  good  name. 

Orestes. — Peace,  peace,  and  let  me  my  own  trouble  bear, 
I  would  not  have  two  loads  instead  of  one; 
The  pain  and  infamy  that  thou  dost  fear 
Are  mine,  if  thee,  the  partner  of  my  toils, 
I  leave  to  die.    To  one  so  scourged  of  heaven 
As  I  am,  not  unwelcome  is  the  end. 
Thou'rt  happy;   in  thy  mansion  all  is  pure 
And  sound;    in  mine  is  all  defiled  and  sick. 
Thee  saved,  and  with  my  sister,  whom  I  gave 
To  be  thy  wife,  and  children  born  of  her. 
My  name  survives.    Nor  is  my  father's  house 
Extinct  and  blotted  from  the  minds  of  men. 
Go,  live,  and  in  my  father's  mansion  dwell. 
To  Hellas  and  to  Argos,  famed  for  steeds, 
Whene'er  thou  comest,  I  conjure  thee,  there 
Make  me  a  grave,  build  me  a  monument; 
And  let  my  sister  bring  her  tears,  her  hair. 
Tell  them  that  by  an  Argive  woman's  hand 
A  sacrificial  victim  I  was  slain; 
And  do  not  to  my  sister  prove  untrue, 
Because  her  father's  house  is  desolate. 
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Farewell,  then,  thou,  my  ever  best  of  friends, 
My  foster-brother,  comrade  in  the  hunt. 
Thou  hast  borne  full  half  my  load  of  woe. 
PhcEbus,  that  prophet  god,  has  played  us  false. 

Of  this  drama  Goetlie  has  given  ns  a  beautiful  repro- 
duction, one,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  the  original, 
which  is  mediocre  in  manj  of  its  situations.  The 
denouement  is  brought  about,  as  usual,  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  god,  a  contrivance  that  becomes  monot- 
onus,  for  it  is  used  by  the  author  in  half  of  his  extant 
tragedies. 

In  the  Andromache,  as  already  described,  Orestes  ap- 
pears again,  this  time  as  the  abductor  of  Hermione, 
daughter  of  Menelaus,  and  as  the  assassin  of  Xeoptole- 
mus.  While  containing  many  beautiful  passages,  it  is 
not  among  the  best  of  the  poet's  works,  though  freely 
imitated  by  Racine,  whose  plays  are  largely  based  on 
those  of  Euripides. 

In  the  division  of  spoils,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector,  falls  to  the  lot  of 
Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  as  a  captive,  and  bears  to 
him  a  son  named  Molossus,  thus  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
Hermione,  the  barren  wife  of  the  conqueror.  In  the 
following  scene  Euripides  shows  that  he  thoroughly 
understands  women,  at  least  in  their  jealous  moods: 

Hermione   (to  Andromache). — ^Woman,  wouldst  thou,  a  slave, 
beneath  the  spear 
A  cantive,  keep  possession  of  this  house. 
And  drive  me  out?    I,  through  thy  baleful  spells. 
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Am  hated  by  my  husband,  for  my  bed 
Is  childless.    Dreadful  potency  the  dames 
Of  Asia  boast  in  charms  like  these;  but  thee 
I  will  from  such  restrain;  for  naught  this  house 
Of  sea-born  Thetis  shall  avail  thee;  naught 
Her  altar,  or  her  shrine,  for  thou  shalt  die. 
But  should  some  god  or  mortal  save  thy  life, 
Thou  Shalt  be  h-^mbled  for  thy  former  pride, 
And  made  to  tremble,  crouching  at  my  knee, 
To  sweep  my  house,  to  sprinkle  crystal  dews 
From  golden  vases,  and  to  know  where  now 
Thou  art.     Nor  Hector  here,  nor  Priam  reigns, 
Nor  is  this  Chryse,  but  a  Grecian  town. 
Thou  wretch,  so  void  of  feeling  is  thy  mind 
That  thou  hast  dared  to  share  the  bed  of  him 
Whose  father  slew  thy  husband,  and  to  bear 
Children  to  him  that  from  his  murderer  sprung. 
But  such  are  all  the  rude  barbarian  race, 
Father  with  daughter,  son  with  mother  weds, 
Brother  with  sister,  and  the  dearest  friends 
Rush  on  through  mutual  slaughter;  no  restraint 
Of  law  they  know.    These  customs  teach  not  here» 
For  that  one  man  should  of  two  wives  be  lord, 
Honor  allows  not.     But  one  nuptial  bed 
Enjoying,  let  them  fondly  cherish  that, 
Whoe'er  without  disquiet  wish  to  dwell. 

Andromache.— A.\i.\  what  an  ill  to  mortal  man  is  youth, 
And  most  to  him  whose  youth  no  justice  knows! 
But  much  I  fear  lest  that  to  be  thy  slave 
Excludes  me  from  the  liberty  of  speech, 
Though  I  have  much  to  say  which  justice  prompts. 
Nay,  should  my  plea  be  deemed  of  weight,  I  fear 
Its  force  will  hence  be  lost,  that  they  whose  pride 
Aspires  beyond  control,  ill  brook  the  speech 
Of  those  beneath  them,  though  with  reason  urged; 
Yet  will  I  not  be  wanting  to  myself. 
Say,  then,  young  princess,  what  convincing  proof 
Persuades  thee  that  from  thy  connubial  bed 
I  drive  thee:  is  the  Spartan  state  of  powex 
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Less  than  the  Phrygian?     Me  dost  thou  behold 

By  fortune  raised  to  eminence,  or  free? 

Or  am  I  with  the  opening  bloom  of  youth, 

Or  with  my  country's  greatness,  or  with  friends 

Elate,  that  I  should  have  a  wish  to  keep 

Possession  of  thy  house?    For  what?    That  I 

Should  be  a  mother  in  thy  place,  and  bear 

Sons  to  be  slaves,  a  miserable  train 

My  wretchedness  attending?    Who  my  sons, 

Shouldst  thou  be  childless,  would  permit  to  reign 

At  Phthia?    Me,  belike  the  Grecians  love 

For  Hector's  sake,  and  that  I  lived  obscure 

Among  the  Phrygians,  not  in  royal  state. 

My  spells  effect  not  that  thy  husband  hates  thee. 

But  thine  own  manners,  unaccording  found 

With  love's  sweet  converse;   this  the  magic  charm. 

It  is  not  beauty,  lady,  that  delights 

The  husband's  mind,  but  virtue's  winning  force. 

Eer. — V7hat  means  thy  arrogant,  contentious  speech. 
Vaunting  thy  chastity  and  censuring  mine? 

And. — The  subject  of  thy  speech  proves  thee  unchaste. 

Eer. — Ne'er  in  my  heart  be  harbored  thoughts  like  thine. 

And. — Thou  art  young  yet;   indecent  is  thy  speech. 

Eer. — Thou  not  by  words,  but  actions,  dost  me  wrong. 

And. — In  silence  for  thy  bed  wilt  thou  not  grieve? 

Eer. — Doth  aught  more  nearly  touch  a  woman's  mind? 

And. — And  well,  that  mind  when  modest  reason  rules. 

Eer. — Our  state  we  rule  not  by  barbaric  laws. 

And. — Ev'n  there  such  laws  are  base,  and  shameful  here. 

Eer. — O  thou  art  wise,  art  wise;  yet  thou  shalt  die. 


It  was  probably  the  Troades  that  Aristotle  had  in 
mind  when  he  called  Euripides  "the  most  tragic  of 
poets;"  for  nowhere  else  are  presented  such  pictures  of 
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universal  woe,  of  the  fall  of  flourishing  families  and 
states,  from  the  greatest  majesty  into  the  deepest  dis- 
tress, nay,  into  utter  annihilation.  The  conclusion, 
where  the  captive  women,  allotted  as  slaves,  leave  the 
burning  and  down-falling  Troy  behind  them,  as  they 
turn  toward  the  ships,  is  grand  indeed.  In  other  re- 
spects, however,  a  play  could  scarcely  have  less  action 
in  the  energetic  sense  of  the  word;  it  is  a  long  series 
of  situations  and  incidents  without  any  dependence  on 
each  other,  save  that  they  all  proceed  from  the  fall  of 
Troy,  but  without  in  the  least  tending  toward  a  com- 
mon end.  The  accumulation  of  helpless  sorrow,  which 
has  no  power  whatever  to  call  forth  any  collision  of 
sentiments,  wearies  us  at  last,  and  exhausts  our  compas- 
sion. The  greater  the  struggle  to  ward  off  a  misfortune, 
the  greater  the  impression,  when  it  afterwards  does 
burst  upon  us.  But  when  there  is  so  little  ceremony, 
as  here  in  the  case  of  Astyanax,  the  speech  of  Talthy- 
bius  preventing  even  the  slightest  attempt  at  rescuing 
him,  the  spectator  soon  resigns  himself  to  the  issue.  In 
this  respect  Euripides  frequently  commits  himself.  In 
the  uninterrupted  demands  on  our  compassion  in  this 
piece,  the  pathos  is  not  reserved  and  heightened  as  it 
ought  to  be;  for  instance,  the  lamentation  of  Andro- 
mache over  her  living  son  is  much  more  affecting  than 
that  of  Hecuba  over  her  dead  son.  It  is  true,  the  effect 
of  the  latter  was  supported  by  the  sight  of  the  corpse 
on  the  shield  of  Hector.  Perhaps  Euripides  calculated 
much  on  the  excitement  for  the  eyes;  therefore  Helen 
appears  in  contrast  with  the  captive  females,  splendidly 
arrayed;  Andromache,  on  a  chariot  laden  with  booty. 
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and  it  is  probable  that,  in  tlie  closing  scene,  all  the 
decorations  were  in  flames.  The  painful  trial  of  Helen 
interrupts  all  pathos  by  idle  wrangling,  and  produces 
no  effect;  for,  in  spite  of  Hecuba's  accusation,  Menelaus 
abides  by  the  resolution  which  he  had  formed  at  the 
very  outset. 

Euripides  was  not  content  with  having  exhibited 
Hecuba  wrapped  up  in  her  garments,  rolling  in  the  dust, 
and  whining  through  a  whole  playj  he  has  brought  her 
forward  in  another  play,  which  takes  its  name  from  her, 
as  the  prominent  figure  in  the  disastrous  picture.  The 
first  half  has  great  beauties  of  that  description  in  which 
Euripides  is  preeminently  successful;  images  of  tender 
youth,  womanly  innocence  and  magnanimous  submis- 
sion to  a  premature  and  violent  death.  A  human  sacri- 
fice, the  triumph  of  barbarian  superstition,  is  repre- 
sented as  completed,  suffered  and  looked  upon  with  that 
Hellenism  of  sentiment  which  effected  the  abolishment 
of  such  sacrifices  among  the  Greeks  at  so  early  a  period. 
But  the  second  half  destroys  these  softer  emotions  in 
the  most  revolting  manner.  It  is  full  of  the  vengeful 
cunning  of  Hecuba,  the  bloody-minded  avarice  of  Poly- 
mestor  and  the  miserable  policy  of  Agamemnon,  who 
dares  not  himself  take  the  Thracian  king  to  account,  but 
plays  him  into  the  hands  of  the  captive  women.  Neither 
is  it  by  any  means  consistent  that  Hecuba,  aged,  power- 
less and  sunk  in  sorrow,  should  afterwards  display  so 
much  presense  of  mind  in  the  exercise  of  her  revenge, 
and  such  a  glibness  of  tongue  in  her  accusation  and 
abuse  of  Polymestor. 

14-Vol.  I. 
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The  following  is  a  description  of  the  death  of  Hec- 
uba's daughter,  Polyxena: 

"Ye  Greeks,  beneath  whose  arms  my  country  fell, 
Willing  I  die;    let  no  hand  touch  me.    Boldly 
To  the  uplifted  sword  I  hold  my  neck. 
You  give  me  to  the  gods,  then  give  me  free; 
Free  let  me  die;  nor  let  a  royal  maid 
Blush  'mong  the  dead  to  hear  the  name  of  slave." 

Loud  was  the  applause;  the  royal  Agamemnon 
Commands  that  none  should  touch  her.    At  the  voice 
Of  their  great  chief  the  obedient  youths  retire. 
Soon  as  she  heard  the  imperial  word,  she  took 
Her  robe,  and  from  her  shoulder  rent  it  down, 
And  bared  her  bosom,  bared  her  polished  breast, 
Beauteous  beyond  the  sculptor's  nicest  art. 
Then  bending  to  the  earth  her  knee,  she  spoke 
Words  the  most  mournful  sure  that  ear  e'er  heard: 

"If  'tis  thy  will,  young  man,  to  strike  this  bosom, 
Strike;    or  my  throat  dost  thou  require?    Behold, 
Stretch'd  to  thy  sword,  my  throat."    Awhile  he  paused. 
In  pity  of  the  virgin,  then  reluctant. 
Deep  in  her  bosom  plunged  the  fatal  steel. 
Her  life-blood  gushed  in  streams,  yet  e'en  in  death 
Studious  of  modesty,  composed  she  fell, 
And  cover'd  with  her  robe  her  decent  limbs. 

The  following  lament  over  the  fall  of  Troy  is  sung 
by  the  chorus: 

When  shall  the  lingering  leaguer  cease? 

When  will  ye  spoil  Troy's  watch-tower  hig 

And  home  return? — I  heard  the  cry, 
And,  starting  from  the  genial  bed. 
Veiled,  as  a  Doric  maid,  I  fled. 
And  knelt,  Diana,  at  thy  holy  fane, 
A  trembling  suppliant — all  in  vain. 

They  led  me  to  the  sounding  shore — 
Heavens!  as  I  passed  the  crowded  way 
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My  bleeding  lord  before  me  lay— 
I  saw,  I  saw  and  wept  no  more, 
Till,  as  the  homeward  breezes  bore 
The  bark  returning  o'er  the  sea, 
My  gaze,  oh  Ilion,  tiirn'd  on  thee! 

Then,  frantic,  to  the  midnight  air, 

I  cursed  aloud  the  adulterous  pair: 

"They  plunged  me  deep  in  exile's  woe. 

They  laid  my  country  low; 
Their  love— no  love!  but  some  dark  spell. 
In  vengeance  breath'd,  by  spirit  fell. 

Rise,  hoary  sea,  in  awful  tide. 

And  whelm  that  vessel's  guilty  pride; 

Nor  e'er,  in  high  Mycenas's  hall. 

Let  Helen  boast  in  peace  of  mighty  Ilion's  fall." 

Thou,  then,  O  natal  Troy,  no  more 

The  city  of  the  unsack'd  shalt  be, 
So  thick  from  dark  Achaia's  shore 

The  cloud  of  war  hath  covered  thee. 

Ah,  not  again  I  tread  thy  plain— 
The  spear— the  spear  hath  rent  thy  pride, 
The  flame  hath  scarr'd  thee  deep  and  wide; 

Thy  coronal  of  towers  is  shorn, 
And  thou— most  piteous  art— most  naked  and  forlorn? 

I  perish'd  at  the  noon  of  night, 
"When  sleep  had  seal'd  each  weary  eye; 

When  the  dance  was  o'er,  and  harps  no  more 
Rang  out  in  choral  minstrelsy. 
In  the  dear  bower  of  delight 
My  husband  slept  in  joy; 
His  shield  and  spear  suspended  near, 
Secure  he  slept:  that  sailor  band 
Full  sure  he  deem'd  no  more  should  stand 
Beneath  the  walls  of  Troy. 

And  I,  too,  by  the  taper's  light. 
Which  in  the  golden  mirror's  haze 
Flash'd  its  interminable  rays, 
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Bound  up  the  tresses  of  my  hair, 

That  I  Love's  peaceful  sleep  might  share. 

5rije  ilKatincss  of  ^^trniles. 

In  Hercules  Furens,  while  the  hero  was  engaged  in 
the  last  of  his  twelve  labors — to  rescue  his  friend 
Theseus  from  the  lower  world,  Lycus,  king  of  Thebes, 
determines  to  destroy  all  his  race.  The  chorus  of 
Theban  elders  celebrate  the  former  exploits  of  Her- 
cules, and  laments  the  fate  of  his  children  and  his  father 
Amphitryon : 

Even  a  dirge  can  Phoibos  suit 

In  song  to  music  jubilant 
For  all  its  sorrow,  making  shoot 

His  golden  plectron  o'er  the  lute, 
Melodious  ministrant. 

And  I,  too,  am  of  mind  to  raise, 
Despite  the  imminence  of  doom, 

A  song  of  joy,  outpour  my  praise 

To  him — what  is  it  rumor  says? 
Whether,  now  buried  in  the  ghostly  gloom 
Below  ground,  he  was  child  of  Zeus  indeed. 
Or  mere  Amphitruon's  mortal  seed, 
To  him  I  weave  the  wreath  of  song,  his  labor's  meed. 
For,  is  my  hero  perished  in  the  feat? 
The  virtues  of  brave  toils,  in  death  complete, 
These  save  the  dead  in  song — their  glory-garland  meet! 

Hercules  has  returned  safely  in  time  to  save  his 
kinsfolk  and  punish  Lycus.  The  chorus  lament  their 
old  age,  which  rendered  them  powerless  when  their 
help  was  needed: 

To  me  the  hours  of  youth  are  dear. 
In  transient  light  that  flow. 
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But  age  is  heavy,  cold  and  drear. 

As  winter's  roclts  of  snow. 
Already  on  my  brows  I  feel 
His  grasp  of  ice  and  fangs  of  steel, 
Dimming  the  visual  radiance  pale. 
That  soon  eternal  night  shall  veil. 
Oh!  not  for  all  the  gold  that  flings. 
Through  domes  of  Oriental  kings, 
Its  mingled  splendor,  falsely  bright. 
Would  I  resign  j'outh's  lovelier  light. 
For  whether  wealth  its  paths  illume, 

Or  toil  and  poverty  depress. 
The  days  of  youth  are  days  of  bloom 

And  health  and  hope  and  loveliness. 
Oh,  were  the  ruthless  demon,  Age, 
Involved  by  Jove's  tempestuous  rage, 
And  fast  and  far  to  ruin  driven, 
Beyond  the  flaming  bounds  of  heaven. 
Or  whelmed  where  arctic  winter  broods 
O'er  Ocean's  frozen  solitudes, 
So  never  more  to  haunt  again 
The  cities  and  the  homes  of  men, 
Yet,  were  the  gods  the  friends  of  worth. 
Of  justice  and  of  truth, 
The  virtuous  and  the  wise  on  earth 
Should  find  a  second  youth. 
Then  would  true  glory  shine  unfurled, 
A  light  to  guide  and  guard  the  world, 
If,  not  in  vain  with  time  at  strife. 
The  good  twice  ran  the  race  of  life. 
While  vice,  to  one  brief  course  confined. 
Should  wake  no  more  to  curse  mankind. 
Experience  then  might  rightly  trace 
The  lines  that  part  the  good  and  base. 
As  sailors  read  the  stars  of  night. 
Where  shoreless  billows  murmuring,  roll. 
And  guide  by  their  unerring  light 
The  vessel  to  its  distant  goal. 
But  since  no  signs  from  Jove  declare 
That  earthy  virtue  claims  his  care; 
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Since  folly,  vice  and  falsehood  prove 
As  many  marks  of  heavenly  love, 
The  life  of  man  in  darkness  flies. 
The  thirst  of  truth  and  wisdom  dies, 
And  love  and  beauty  bow  the  knee 
To  gold's  supreme  divinity. 


The  PhcenissoB  abounds  in  tragic  incidents,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word :  the  son  of  Creon  precipitates 
himself  from  the  wall  for  the  salvation  of  the  citj; 
Eteocles  and  Polvnices  fall  by  each  other's  hands, 
Jocasta  by  her  own  hand  over  their  corpses;  the  Argives, 
drawn  up  in  array  against  Thebes,  are  destroyed  in 
battle,  and  Polynices  remains  unburied;  lastly,  (Edipus 
and  Antigone  are  driven  into  exile.  The  Scholiast, 
after  thus  enumerating  the  incidents,  notices  in  how 
arbitrary  a  manner  Euripides  has  proceeded.  "This 
play,"  he  says,  "is  beautiful  as  a  theatrical  spectacle,  be- 
cause in  fact  it  is  full  of  injected  matter  foreign  to  the 
purpose.  Antigone,  gazing  down  from  the  walls,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  action,  and  Polynices  enters  the 
city  under  warranty  of  a  truce,  without  any  conse- 
quence resulting  from  it.  After  all  the  rest  is  at  an 
end  we  have,  by  way  of  appendage,  the  banishment  of 
(Edipus  and  a  garrulous  ode."  The  criticism  is  severe, 
but  to  the  point. 

©restcg. 

No  more  indulgent  is  that  on  the  Orestes.  "The 
piece  is  one  of  those  which  produce  a  great  effect  on  the 
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stage,  but  in  respect  of  the  characters  it  is  extremely 
bad;  for,  excejit  Pjlades,  they  are  all  good  for  nothing. 
The  play  terminates  in  a  manner  that  would  be  more 
suitable  to  a  comedy."  The  beginning  of  the  drama  is 
indeed  of  a  gloomy  character.  Orestes,  after  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  lies  on  a  bed,  sick  with  anguish  of  soul 
and  madness.  Electra  sits  at  his  feet,  and  she  and  the 
chorus  tremblingly  expect  his  awaking.  Afterward  all 
takes  a  perverse  turn,  and  ends  with  violent  strokes  of 
theatrical  effect. 

3Saccf)ee, 

In  the  BacchcB,  Pentheus,  king  of  Thebes,  seeks  to 
put  down  the  new  worship  of  Dionysus,  which  is  turn- 
ing the  heads  of  his  female  subjects.  The  offended  god 
persuades  him  to  dress  himself  in  the  garb  of  a 
Bacchante,  that  he  may  pry  into  the  sacred  mysteries. 
Then,  disguised  as  a  stranger,  he  leads  him  to  the 
mountains,  and  placing  him  on  the  topmost  branch  of 
a  tall  pine,  delivers  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Msenads, 
the  female  devotees  of  Bacchus,  who  tear  him  limb 
from  limb.  A  slave,  who  had  accompanied  the  king, 
thus  in  part  tells  the  story: 

A  voice, 
Tfie  voice  of  Dionysus,  seemingly. 
Was  heard  from  lieaven:  "Lo,  I  have  brought,"  he  said, 
"Maidens,  the  man  who  mocks  at  you  and  me 
And  at  my  mysteries;  take  your  revenge." 
Thus  as  he  spake,  he  made  o'er  earth  and  sky 
To  spread  a  fiery  blaze  of  awful  light. 
Silence  was  in  the  heavens,  in  the  green  glen 
Not  a  leaf  whispered,  and  all  beasts  were  still. 
The  women,  that  had  scarcely  heard  the  voice, 
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All  started  to  their  feet  and  gazed  around; 
Again  the  call  was  uttered.    Knowing,  then, 
That  Bacchus  summoned  them,  the  Theban  maids, 
As  swift  as  is  the  flight  of  fleetest  dove. 
Agave,  the  king's  mother,  at  their  head, 
With  both  her  sisters  and  the  Maenads  all. 
Came  coursing  on  along  the  torrent's  bed. 
Beneath  the  crags  they  bounded,  frenzy-driven. 
When,  sitting  on  the  tree,  my  lord  they  spied, 
They  first  climbed  up  on  a  commanding  rock. 
And  from  that  vantage  cast  huge  stones  at  him 
Or  pelted  him  with  branches  torn  from  pines, 
While  others  hurled  their  wands  like  javelins 
At  their  doomed  quarry;  but  they  struck  him  not, 
Fain  as  they  were,  for  high  above  their  reach 
In  desperate  plight  sat  the  ill-fated  king. 
At  last  with  branches  torn  from  oaks  in  place 
Of  crow-bars,  they  the  roots  strove  to  upheave. 
But  when  they  found  their  efforts  all  in  vain, 
Agave  cried,  "Come  close  around  the  tree 
And  pull,  ye  Maenads;  let  us  catch  the  beast 
Mounted  thereon,  that  he  may  ne'er  divulge 
Our  mysteries."    Then  with  countless  hands  they  grasped 
The  pine,  and  with  main  force  uprooted  it 
Pentheus,  from  where  he  sat  on  high,  fell  down, 
A  parlous  fall,  and  fast  his  piteous  cries 
Poured  forth;  too  well  he  knew  destruction  near. 
His  priestess  mother  led  the  murderous  work. 
Falling  upon  him. 


The  following  is  tlie  song  of  the  BacchsB  as  they  pro- 
ceed to  the  revels  in  which  Pentheus  is  to  meet  his 
death : 

O,  when  through  the  long  night,  • 
With  fleet  foot  dancing  white. 
Shall  I  go  dancing  in  my  revelry. 
My  neck  cast  back,  and  bare 
Unto  the  dewy  air, 
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Like  sportive  fawn  in  the  green  meadow's  glee? 

Lo,  in  her  fear  she  springs 

Over  th'  encircling  rings, 
Over  the  well-woven  nets  far  and  fast, 

While  swift  along  her  track 

The  huntsman  cheers  his  pack, 
With  panting  toil,  and  fiery  storm-wind  haste. 
Where  down  the  river-bank  spreads  the  wide  meadow. 

Rejoices  she  in  the  untrod  solitude; 
Couches  at  length  beneath  the  silent  shadow 

Of  the  old  hospitable  wood. 

What  is  wisest,  what  is  fairest. 
Of  gods'  boons  to  man  the  rarest? 
With  the  conscious  conquering  hand 
Above  the  foeman's  head  to  stand. 
What  is  fairest  still  is  dearest. 

Slow  come,  but  come  at  length, 

In  their  majestic  strength, 
Faithful  and  true,  the  avenging  deities; 

And  chastening  human  folly, 

And  the  mad  pride  unholy, 
Of  those  who  £0  the  gods  bow  not  their  knees. 

For  hidden  still  and  mute, 

As  glides  their  printless  foot, 
The  impious  on  their  winding  way  they  hound. 

For  it  is  ill  to  know, 

And  it  is  ill  to  do. 
Beyond  the  law's  inexorable  bound. 
'Tis  but  light  cost  in  his  power  sublime 

To  array  the  godhead,  whosoe'er  he  be; 
And  law  is  old,  even  as  the  oldest  time. 

Nature's  own  unrepealed  decree. 

What  is  wisest,  what  is  fairest, 
Of  gods'  boons  to  man  the  rarest? 
With  the  conscious  conquering  hand 
Above  the  foeman's  head  to  stand. 
What  is  fairest  still  is  rarest. 
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Who  hath  'scaped  the  turbulent  sea 
And  reached  the  haven,  happy  he! 
Happy  he  whose  toils  are  o'er, 
In  the  race  of  wealth  and  power! 
This  one  here  and  that  one  there 
Passes  by,  and  everywhere 
Still  expectant  thousands  over 
Thousand  hopes  are  seen  to  hover, 
Some  to  mortals  end  in  bliss; 

Some  have  already  fled  away. 
Happiness  alone  is  his 

That  happy  is  to-day. 


The  play  exhibits  the  tumultuous  enthusiasm  of  the 
Bacchanalian  worship  with  great  impressiveness  and 
realism.  The  stubborn  unbelief  of  Pentheus,  his  in- 
fatuation and  fearful  punishment  by  the  hand  of  his 
own  mother,  form  a  daring  picture.  The  stage-effect 
must  have  been  extraordinary.  Imagine  the  chorus 
with  flying  hair  and  garments,  tamborines  and  cymbals 
in  their  hands,  as  the  Bacchse  are  represented  on  bas- 
reliefs,  storming  into  the  orchestra,  and  executing 
their  inspired  dance  amidst  the  din  of  music,  which  in 
other  cases  was  quite  unusual,  as  the  choral  odes  were 
performed  with  no  other  accompaniment  than  that  of  a 
flute,  and  with  a  solemn  step.  On  this  occasion,  indeed, 
such  luxuriance  of  ornament,  which  Euripides  every- 
where seeks,  was  quite  in  place.  "When,  therefore,  cer- 
tain critics  rank  this  piece  very  low,  they  do  not  seem 
rightly  to  know  what  they  would  have.  Wild  as  the 
play  is,  it  exhibits  a  certain  harmony  and  unity  of  com- 
position, qualities  of  rare  occurrence  in  Euripides,  to- 
gether with  an  abstinence  from  all  foreign  matter,  so 
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that  the  effects  and  motives  all  flow  from  one  source 
and  tend  to  one  purpose. 

The  Heradidce  and  the  Suppliants  are  mere  oc- 
casional tragedies,  having  almost  for  their  entire  themes 
the  adulation  of  the  Athenians.  Thej  celebrate  two  ex- 
ploits of  the  Athenians  in  the  heroic  age,  on  which  the 
panegyrists,  who  ever  blend  fable  with  history,  lay  the 
greatest  stress:  their  protection  of  the  children  of  Her- 
cules, the  ancestors  of  the  Lacedasmonian  kings,  against 
the  persecution  of  Eurystheus,  and  their  forcing  the 
Thebans,  whom  they  had  conquered  in  a  war  waged 
against  them  on  behalf  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  to 
allow  the  interment  of  the  seven  chieftains  and  their 
hosts.  The  Suppliants  we  know  to  have  been  exhibited 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  just  when  the  Argives 
had  closed  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians;  this  piece, 
then,  was  intended  to  remind  them  of  their  ancient  ob- 
ligations to  Athens  and  to  show  how  little  success  the 
Argives  could  reasonably  expect  from  the  war.  The 
Heradidce  had  undoubtedly  a  similar  design  in  refer- 
ence to  Laeedsemon.  Of  the  two  pieces,  however,  which 
were  both  worked  wholly  after  the  same  pattern,  the 
play  of  the  Suppliants,  so  named  from  the  mothers  of 
the  slain  heroes,  is  by  far  the  best,  in  a  poetic  point  of 
view;  that  of  the  Heradidce  is,  so  to  speak,  only  a 
weaker  impression.  Theseus,  it  is  true,  in  the  former 
play,  does  not  appear  in  an  amiable  point  of  view,  where 
he  upbraids  Adrastus,  with  such  prolixity  and  perhaps 
injustice,  with  his  errors,  before  he  helps  him;  the  dis- 
putation between  Theseus  and  the  Argive  herald  on  the 
superiority  of  the  monarchial  or  democratic  constitution, 
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may  fairly  be  banished  from  the  stage  to  the  schools 
of  the  rhetoricians;  the  moral  encomium  also  of  Adras- 
tus  on  the  fallen  heroes  is  very  much  out  of  keeping. 
Nevertheless,  the  dirges  over  the  dead  and  the  swan- 
like  song  of  Evadne  are  touchingly  beautiful,  though 
this  personage  may  be  literally  said  to  jump  into  the 
drama  quite  unexpectedly;  for  without  having  been 
mentioned  before,  she  appears  fast  on  the  rock,  and 
then  precipitates  herself  from  it  upon  the  burning  pile 
of  Capaneus. 

Son. 

Ion  has  always  been  a  favorite  drama  with  admirers 
of  Euripides  on  account  of  the  innocence  and  priestly 
sanctity  of  the  youth  whose  name  it  bears.  The 
abandoned  offspring  of  an  Athenian  lady  by  Apollo,  he 
finds  his  way  to  Delphi,  where  he  becomes  a  servant  in 
the  temple,  and  is  afterward  recognized  by  his  mother 
and  by  Xuthus,  lord  of  Athens,  whom  she  has  married. 
It  is  morning,  the  temple  service  opens,  and  Ion  is 
chanting  as  he  performs  his  duties  of  sweeping,  sprink- 
ling the  holy  water  and  driving  away  the  birds. 

With  his  bright  steeds  now  the  sun 
Has  his  daily  course  begun. 
And  the  stars  before  his  light 
Hide  them  in  the  womb  of  night. 
Thy  soaring  peaks,  Parnassus,  now 
The  fiery  chariot's  glory  show; 
Fragrant  clouds  of  incense  sweet, 
Phoebus,  fill  thy  holy  seat; 
The  priestess,  on  her  mission  high. 
Mounts  the  chair  of  prophecy. 
There  to  Hellas  to  make  known 
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"Whate'er  Apollo  has  foreshown. 

Ye  that  dwell  in  Delphian  home. 
Liegemen  of  Apollo,   come 
To  the  fount  of  Castaly, 
From  its  wave  draw  purity, 
Then  unto  the  temple  hie. 
See  that  no  ill-omened  word 
From  unguarded  lips  be  heard. 
When  ye  to  the  pilgrims  speak 
Who  the  shrine  prophetic  seek. 

Mine  the  task  once  more  shall  be. 
As  ever  from  my  infancy, 
With  laurel  bough  to  sweep  the  ground, 
Sprinkle  the  holy  water  round. 
And  with  my  bow  the  birds  to  chase. 
That  would  defile  the  sacred  place. 
Father  or  mother  have  I  none. 
Ion  is  the  temple's  son. 


p?£lena. 

Tiie  Helena  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  tragedies, 
quite  a  strange  spectacle,  full  of  wonderful  incidents  and 
scenes,  which  are  much  better  suited  to  comedy.  The 
invention,  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  that  Helen  lived 
concealed  in  Egypt,  while  Paris  carried  off  a  phantom 
in  her  shape,  for  which  phantom  Greeks  and  Trojans 
fought  ten  long  years.  By  this  evasion  the  virtue  of  the 
heroine  is  saved,  but  this  species  of  mythological  inno- 
vation is  too  much  like  the  tales  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  subject  of  the  following  chorus  is  the  return  of 
Helen  and  Menelaus  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Its  last  stanza 
is  addressed  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  whom  Greek  myth- 
ology made  sons  of  Leda,  and  thus  brothers  of  Helen; 
and  the  closing  lines  refer  to  the  familiar  story  that 
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Aphrodite,  or  Venus,  bestowed  Helen,  the  fairest  of 
women,  on  Paris  as  the  reward  for  his  decision  in  her 
favor  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the  goddesses. 

The  scene  is  Proteus'  tomb,  at  the  entrance  of 
Theoclymenus'  palace  in  the  isle  of  Pharos,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  opening  speech  is  thus  deliv- 
ered by  Helen: 

Bright  are  these  virgin  currents  of  the  Nile 

Which  water  Egypt's  soil,  and  are  supr»]ied, 

Instead  of  drops  from  Heaven,  by  molten  snow. 

But  Proteus,  while  he  liv'd,  of  these  domains 

Was  Lord,  he  in  the  isle  of  Pharos  dwelt, 

King  of  all  Egypt;  for  his  wife  he  gain'd 

One  of  the  Nymphs  who  haunt  the  briny  deep. 

Fair  Psamathe,  after  she  left  the  bed 

Of  -(Eacus;  she  in  the  palace  bore 

To  him  two  children,  one  of  them  a  son 

Call'd  Theoclymenus,  because  his  life 

Is  pass'd  in  duteous  homage  to  the  Gods; 

A  daughter  also  of  majestic  mien 

Her  mother's  darling,  in  her  infant  years 

But  when  the  blooming  maid  became  mature 

For  nuptial  joys,  Theonoe  was  the  name 

They  gave  her;  all  the  counsels  of  the  Gods; 

The  present  and  the  future,  well  she  knew, 

Such  privilege  she  from  her  grandsire  Nereus 

Inherited.    But  not  to  fame  unknown 

Is  Sparta's  realm,  whence  I  derive  my  birth. 

And  my  sire,  Tyndarus.    There  prevails  a  rumor 

That  to  my  mother  Leda  Jove  was  borne 

On  rapid  wings,  the  figure  of  a  swan 

Assuming,  and  by  treachery  gain'd  admission 

To  her  embraces,  flying  from  an  eagle. 

If  we  may  credit  such  report.    My  name 

Is  Helen;  but  I  also  will  recount 

What  woes  I  have  endur'd:   three  goddesses. 

For  beauty's  prize  contending,  in  the  cave 
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Of  Ida,  came  to  Paris;  Juno,  Venus, 

And  Pallas  virgin  progeny  of  Jove, 

Requesting  him  to  end  their  strife,  and  judge 

Whose  charms  outshone  her  rivals.    But  proposing 

For  a  reward,  my  beauty. 

And  promising  in  marriage  to  bestow  me 

On  Paris,  Venus  conquer'd:  for  the  swain 

Of  Ida,  leaving  all  his  herds  behind. 

Expecting  to  receive  me  for  his  bride, 

To  Sparta  came. 

The  subject  of  the  following  chorus  is  the  return  of 
Helen  and  Menelaus  to  the  Peloponnese: 

Fair  be  thy  speed,  Sidonian  ship! 
Thine  oars,  familiar  to  the  oarsman's  grip, 

Fall  fast,  and  make  the  surges  bound, 

And  lead  along  the  dolphin  train. 
While  all  around 

The  winds  forego  to  vex  the  main. 
And  the  mariners  hear 

The  sea-king's  daughter  calling  clear, 
"Now,  sails  to  the  breeze,  fling  out,  fling  out. 
Now  pull,  strong  arms,  to  the  cheering  shout; 
Speed  royal  Helen,  away  and  away. 
To  Argos  home,  to  the  royal  bay." 

What  sacred  hour,  what  festal  tide 
Shall  bring  fair  Helen  to  Eurotas'  side? 

Say,  shall  the  Spartan  maidens  dance 

Before  Leucippis  then?    Or  meet 
That  day  perchance 

At  Pallas'  gate?    Or  shall  they  greet 
Thee,  lost  so  long, 
With  lost  Hyacinthus'  nightly  song. 
How  Phoebus  slew  him  with  quoit  far-flown. 
And  yearly  the  maidens  with  mourning  atone? 
There  is  one  of  them,  Helen,  one  fair  of  the  fair. 
Who  will  not  be  wife  till  her  mother  be  there! 
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O  for  wings  to  fly- 
Where  the  flocks  of  fowl  together 
Quit  the  Afric  sky, 

Late  their  refuge  from  the  wintry  weather! 

All  the  way  with  solemn  sound 

Rings  the  leader's  clarion  cry 
O'er  dewless  deserts  and  glad  harvest-ground. 

We  would  bid  them,  as  they  go. 

Neck  by  neck  against  the  cloud 

Racing  nightly  'neath  the  stars, 

When  Eurotas  rolls  below. 

Light  and  leave  a  message  loud, 

How  princely  Menelaus,  proud 
With  conquest,  cometh  from  the  Dardan  wars. 

Come,  eternal  Pair, 
Come,  Twin  Brethren,  from  your  heaven  ascended; 

Down  the  steep  of  air 
Drive,  by  many  a  starry  glance  attended! 
'Mid  the  waters  white  and  blue, 
'Mid  the  rolling  waves  be  there. 
And  brotherly  bring  safe  your  sister  through. 
Airs  from  heaven,  serene  and  pure. 
Breathe  upon  her;  bless  and  speed; 
Breathe  away  her  cruel  shame! 

Never  her  did  Paris  lure. 
Never  won  her  (as  they  read) 
Of  Aphrodite  for  his  meed, 
Nor  thither  led,  where  never  yet  she  came! 
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DRAMATIS     PERSON/E. 


PYTHIAN  PRIESTESS. 
APOLLO. 

ATHENA. 

GHOST  OF  CLYTEMNESTRA. 

ORESTES. 

HERMES. 

CHORUS  OF  THE  ERINNYES, 

Athenian  Citizens,  JVomen  and  Girls. 


lEumcnitjes. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  Erinnyes  who  appeared  to  Orestes  after  the  murder  of  Cly- 
taemnestra  made  his  life  miserable,  and  drove  him  without 
rest  from  land  to  land.  And  he,  seeking  to  escape  them, 
had  recourse  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  believing 
that  he  who  had  sent  him  to  do  the  work  of  vengeance 
would  also  help  to  free  him  from  this  wretchedness.  But  the 
Erinnyes  followed  him  there  also,  and  took  their  places  even 
within  the  holy  shrine  of  the  oracle,  and  while  Orestes  knelt 
cm.  the  central  hearth  as  a  suppliant,  they  sat  upon  the  seats 
there,  and  for  very  weariness  fell  asleep. 

Scene. — The  Outer  Court  of  the  Oracle  at  Dolphi.  Inner  shrine 
in  th€  background,  with  doors  leading  into  it. 

Enter  Apollo  from  his  inner  adytum,  attended  by  Hermes. 

Apol. — (To  Orestes.)  Nay,  I'll  not  fail  thee,  but  as  close  at  hand 
Will  guard  thee  to  the  end,  or  though  far  off. 
Will  not  prove  yielding  to  thine  adversaries; 
And  now  thou  see'st  these  fierce  ones  captive  ta'en, 
These  loathly  maidens  fallen  fast  in  sleep. 
Hoary  and  ancient  virgins  they,  with  whom 
Nor  god,  nor  man,  nor  beast,  holds  intercourse. 
They  owe  their  birth  to  evils;  for  they  dwell 
In  evil  darkness,  yea  in  Tartaros 
Beneath  the  earth,  and  are  the  hate  and  dread 
Of  all  mankind,  and  of  Olympian  gods. 
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Yet  fly  thou,  fly,  and  be  not  faint  of  heart; 
For  they  will  chase  thee  over  mainland  wide, 
As  thou  dost  tread  the  soil  by  wanderers  tracked. 
And  o'er  the  ocean,  and  by  sea-girt  towns; 
And  fail  thou  not  before  the  time  as  brooding 
O'er  this  great  toil.    But  go  to  Pallas'  city, 
And  sit,  and  clasp  her  ancient  Imagje  there; 
And  there  with  judges  of  these  things,  and  words 
Strong  to  appease,  will  we  a  means  devise 
To  free  thee  from  these  ills  for  evermore; 
For  I  urged  thee  to  take  thy  mother's  life. 

Ore»f. — Thou  know'st,  O  king  Apollo,  not  to  wrong; 

And  since  thou  know'st,  learn  also  not  to  slight: 
Thy  strength  gives  full  security  for  act. 

Apol. — Remember,  let  no  fear  o'ercome  thy  soul; 

And  (to  Hermes)  thou,  my  brother,  of  one  father  born. 
My  Hermes,  guard  him;  true  to  that  thy  name, 
Be  thou  his  guide,  true  shepherd  of  this  man. 
Who  comes  to  me  as  suppliant:  Zeus  himself 
Reveres  this  reverence  e'en  to  outcasts  due. 
When  It  to  mortals  comes  with  guidance  good. 

(Exit  Orestes  led  by  Hermes.     Apollo  retires  within 

the  adytum.     The  ghost  of  Clytaemnestra  rises  from 

the  ground.) 

Clytcem. — What  ho!    Sleep  on!     What  need  of  sleepers  now? 
And  I  am  put  by  you  to  foul  disgrace 
Among  the  other  dead,  nor  fails  reproach 
Among  the  shades  that  I  a  murderess  am; 
And  so  in  shame  I  wander,  and  I  tell  you 
That  at  their  hands  I  bear  worst  form  of  blame. 
And  much  as  I  have  borne  from  nearest  kin, 
Yet  not  one  God  is  stirred  to  wrath  for  me, 
Though  done  to  death  by  matricidal  hands. 
See  ye  these  heart-wounds,  whence  and  how  they  came? 
Yea,  when  it  sleeps,  the  mind  is  bright  with  eyes; 
But  in  the  day  it  is  man's  lot  to  lack 
All  true  discernment.    Many  a  gift  of  mine 
Have  ye  lappe^  up,  libations  pure  from  wine, 
And  soothing  rites  that  shut  out  drunken  mirth; 
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And  I  dread  banquets  of  the  night  would  offer 

On  altar-hearth,  at  hour  no  god  might  share. 

And  lo!  all  this  is  trampled  under  foot. 

He  is  escaped,  and  flees,  like  fawn  away; 

And  even  from  the  midst  of  all  your  toils 

Has  nimbly  slipped,  and  draws  wide  mouth  at  you. 

Hear  ye;  for  I  have  spoken  for  my  life: 

Give  heed,  ye  dark,  earth-dwelling  goddesses, 

I,  Clytaemnestra's  phantom,  call  on  you. 

(The  Erinnyes  moan  in  their  sleep.) 
Moan  on,  the  man  is  gone,  and  flees  far  off: 
My  kindred  find  protectors;  I  find  none. 

(Moan  as  before.) 
Too  sleep-oppressed  art  thou,  nor  pitic-st  me: 
Orestes,  murderer  of  his  mother,  'scapes. 

(Noises  repeated.) 
Dost  snort?  Dost  drowse?  Wilt  thou  not  rise  and  speed? 
What  have  ye  ever  done  but  work  out  ill? 

(Noises  as  before.) 
Tea,  sleep  and  toil,  supreme  conspirators. 
Have  withered  up  the  dreaded  dragon's  strength. 
Cho. — (Starting  up  suddenly  with  a  yell.)     Seize  him,  seize, 

seize,  yea  seize:    look  well  to  it. 
Clytwm. — Thou,  phantom-like,  dost  hunt  thy  prey,  and  criest. 
Like  hound  that  never  rests  from  care  of  toil. 
What  dost  thou?  (to  one  Erinnys.)     Rise  and  let  not  toil 

o'ercome  thee. 
Nor  lulled  to  sleep,  lose  all  thy  sense  of  loss. 
Let  thy  soul  (to  another)  feel  the  pain  of  just  reproach: 
The  wise  of  heart  find  that  their  goad  and  spur. 
And  thou  (to  a  third)  breathe  on  him  with  thy  blood- 
flecked  breath. 
And  with  thy  vapor,  thy  maw's  fire,  consume  him; 
Chase  him,  and  wither  with  a  fresh  pursuit. 
Leader  of  the  Cho. — Wake,  wake,  I  say;  wake  her,  as  I  wake 
thee. 
Dost  slumber?    Rise,  I  say,  and  shake  off  sleep. 
Let's  see  if  this  OHr  prelude  be  in  vain. 
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Stroph.  I. 

Pah!   pah!   Oh  me!   we  suffered,  O  my  friends 

Yea,  many  mine  own  sufferings  undeserved 

We  suffered  a  great  sorrow,  full  of  woe. 

An  evil  hard  to  bear. 
Out  of  the  nets  he's  slipped,  our  prey  is  gone: 
O'ercome  by  sleep  I  have  my  quarry  lost. 

Antistroph.  I. 

Ah,  son  of  Zeus,  a  very  robber  thou. 

Though  young,  thou  didst  old  goddesses  ride  down, 

Honoring  thy  suppliant,  godless  though  he  be, 

One  whom  his  parents  loathe: 
Thou,  though  a  god,  a  matricide  hast  freed: 
Of  which  of  these  acts  can  one  speak  as  just? 

Stroph.  II. 

Yea,  this  reproach  that  came  to  me  in  dreams 

Smote  me,  as  charioteer 
Smites  with  a  goad  he  in  middle  grasps. 

Beneath  my  breast,  my  heart; 
'Tis  ours  to  feel  the  keen,  the  o'er  keen  smart, 
As  by  the  public  scourger  fiercely  lashed. 

Antistroph.  II. 

Such  are  the  doings  of  these  younger  gods. 

Beyond  all  bounds  of  right 
Stretching  their  power A  clot  of  blood  besmeared 

Upon  the  base,  the  head 

Earth's  central  shrine  itself  we  now  may  see 
Take  to  itself  pollution  terrible. 

Stroph.  III. 

And  thou,  a  seer,  with  guilt  that  stains  thy  hearth 
Hast  fouled  thy  shrine,  self-prompted,  self-impelled, 
Against  God's  laws  a  mortal  honoring. 

And  bringing  low  the  Fates 

Born  in  the  hoary  past. 
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Antistkoph.  III. 

Me  he  may  vex,  but  shall  not  rescue  him; 
Though  'neath  the  earth  he  flee,  he  is  not  freed; 
For  he,  blood-stained,  shall  find  upon  his  head 

Another  after  me, 

Destroyer  foul  and  dread. 

(Apollo  advances  from  the  adytum  and  confronts  them.) 

Apol. — Out,  out,  I  bid  you,  quickly  from  this  temple; 
Go  forth,  and  leave  this  shrine  oracular. 
Lest,  smitten  with  a  serpent  winged  and  bright. 
Forth  darted  from  my  bow-string  golden-wrought. 
Thou  in  sore  pain  bring  up  darli  foam,  and  vomit 
The  clots  of  blood  thou  suck'dst  from  human  veins. 
This  is  no  house  where  ye  may  meetly  come, 
But  there  where  heads  upon  the  scaffold  lie. 
And  eyes  are  gouged,  and  throats  of  men  are  cut. 
And  mutilation  mars  the  bloom  of  youth, 
Where  men  are  maimed  and  stoned  to  death,  and  gproan 
With  bitter  wailing,  'neath  the  spine  impaled; 
Hear  ye  what  feast  ye  love,  and  so  become 
Loathed  of  the  gods?    Yes,  all  your  figure's  fashioa 
Points  clearly  to  it.    Such  as  ye  should  dwell 
In  cave  of  lion  battening  upon  blood. 
Nor  tarry  in  these  sacred  precincts  here, 
Working  defilement.    Go,  and  roam  afield 
Without  a  shepherd,  for  to  flock  like  this 
Not  one  of  all  the  gods  is  friendly  found. 

Cho. — O  king  Apollo,  hear  us  in  our  turn: 

No  mere  accomplice  art  thou  of  these  things, 
But  guilty  art  in  full  as  principal. 

Apol. — How  then?    Prolong  thy  speech  to  tell  me  this. 

Cho. — Thou  bad'st  this  stranger  be  a  matricide. 

Apol. — I  bade  him  to  avenge  his  sire.    Why  not? 

Cho. — Then  thou  didst  welcome  here  the  blood  just  shed. 

Apol. — I  bade  him  seek  this  shrine  as  suppliant 

Cho. — Yet  us  who  were  his  escort  thou  revilest. 
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Apol. — It  is  not  meet  that  ye  come  nigh  this  house. 

Cho. — Yet  is  this  self-same  task  appointed  us. 

Apol. — What  function's  this?    Boast'st  thou  of  nobler  task? 

Cho. — We  drive  from  home  the  murderers  of  their  mothers. 

Apol. — What?    Those  who  kill  a  wife  that  siays  her  spouse? 

Cho. — That  deed  brings  not  the  guilt  of  blood  of  kin. 

Apol. — Truly  thou  mak'st  dishonored,  and  as  nought. 
The  marriage-vows  of  Zeus  and  Hera  great; 
And  by  this  reasoning  Kypris  too  is  shamed, 
From  whom  men  gain  the  ties  of  closest  love. 
For  still  to  man  and  woman  marriage  bed. 
Assigned  by  Fate  and  guided  by  the  Right, 
Is  more  than  any  oath.    If  thou  then  deal 
So  gently,  when  the  one  the  other  slays, 
And  dost  not  even  look  on  them  with  wrath, 
I  say  thou  dost  not  justly  chase  Orestes; 
For  thou,  in  the  one  case,  I  know,  dost  rage; 
I'  the  other,  clearly  tak'st  it  easily: 
The  goddess  Pallas  shall  our  quarrel  judge. 

Cho. — That  man  I  ne'er  will  leave  for  evermore. 

Apol. — Chase  him  then,  chase,  and  gain  yet  more  of  toil. 

Cho. — Curtail  thou  not  my  functions  by  thy  speech. 

Apol. — Ne'er  by  my  choice  would  I  thy  functions  own. 

CJm. — ^True;   great  thy  name  among  the  thrones  of  Zeus< 
But  I,  his  mother's  blood  constraining  me. 
Will  this  man  chase,  and  track  him  like  a  hound. 

Apol. — And  I  will  help  him  and  my  suppliant  free; 
For  dreadful  among  gods  and  mortals  too 
The  suppliant's  curse,  should  I  abandon  him.     (Exeunt) 

Scene  changes  to  Athens,  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Athena 

Polias,  on  the  Acropolis. 

Enter  Orestes. 

Orest. — (Clasping  the  statue  of  the  goddess.)    0  Queen  Athena, 
I  at  Loxias'  best 
Am  come:   do  thou  receive  me  graciously. 
Sin-stained  though  I  have  been:    no  guilt  of  blood 
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Is  on  my  soul,  nor  is  my  hand  unclean, 

But  now  with  stain  toned  down  and  worn  away, 

In  other  homes  and  journeyings  among  men, 

O'er  land  and  water  travelling  alike, 

Keeping  great  Loxias'  charge  oracular, 

I  come,  O  goddess,  to  thy  shrine  and  statue: 

Here  will  I  stay  and  wait  the  trial's  issue. 

Enter  the  Erinnyes  in  pursuit. 

Cho. — Lo!    here  are  clearest  traces  of  the  man: 

Follow  thou  up  that  dumb  informer's  hints; 

For  as  the  hound  pursues  a  wounded  fawn, 

So  by  red  blood  and  oozing  gore  track  we. 

My  lungs  are  panting  with  full  many  a  toil. 

Wearing  man's  strength  down.    Every  spot  of  earth 

Have  I  now  searched,  and  o'er  the  sea  in  flight 

Wingless  I  came  pursuing,  swift  as  ship; 

And  now  full  sure  he's  crouching  somewhere  here; 

The  smell  of  human  blood  wafts  joy  to  me. 

See,  see  again,  look  round  ye  every  way. 

Lest  he,  the  murderer,  slip  away  unscathed. 

He,  it  is  true,  in  full  security. 

Clasping  the  statue  of  the  deathless  goddess. 

Would  fain  now  take  his  trial  at  our  hands. 

This  may  not  be;    a  mother's  blood  out-pcured 

(Pah!   pah!)  can  never  be  raised  up  again, 

The  life-blood  shed  is  poured  out  and  gone, 

But  thou  must  give  to  us  to  suck  the  blood 

Red  from  thy  living  members;    yea,  from  thee. 

May  I  gain  meal  of  drink  undrinkable! 

And,  having  dried  thee  up,  I'll  drag  thee  down 

Alive  to  bear  the  doom  of  matricide. 

There  thou  shalt  see  if  any  other  man 

Has  sinned  in  not  revering  God  or  guest. 

Or  parents  dear,  that  each  receiveth  there 

The  recompense  of  sin  that  Vengeance  claims. 

For  Hades  is  a  mighty  arbiter 

Of  those  that  dwell  below,  and  with  a  mind 

That  writes  true  record  all  man's  deeds  surveys. 
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Orest. — I,  taught  by  troubles,  know  full  many  a  form 
Of  cleansing  rites, — to  speak,  when  that  is  meet, 
And  when  'tis  not,  keep  silence,  and  in  this 
I  by  wise  teacher  was  enjoined  to  speak; 
For  the  blood  fails  and  fades  from  off  my  hands; 
The  guilt  of  matricide  is  washed  away. 
For  when  'twas  fresh,  it  then  was  all  dispelled. 
At  Phoebus'  shrine,  by  spells  of  slaughtered  swine. 
Long  would  the  story  be,  if  told  complete, 
Of  all  I  joined  in  harmless  fellowship. 
Time  waxing  old,  too,  cleanses  all  alike: 
And  now  with  pure  lips,  I  in  words  devout, 
Call  Athenaea,  whom  this  land  owns  queen. 
To  come  and  help  me:  so  without  a  war 
Shall  she  gain  me,  my  land,  my  Argive  people, 
Full  faithful  friends,  allies  for  evermore; 
But  whether  in  the  climes  of  Libyan  land, 
Hard  by  her  birth-stream's  foam,  Tritonian  named. 
She  stands  upright,  or  sits  with  feet  enwrapt, 
Helping  her  friends,  or  o'er  Phlegraean  plains. 
Like  a  bold  chieftain,  she  keeps  watchful  guard. 
Oh,  may  she  come  (far  off  a  god  can  hear) ! 
And  work  for  me  redemption  from  these  ills! 

Cho. — Nay,  nor  Apollo,  nor  Athena's  might 

Can  save  thee  from  the  doom  of  perishing. 

Outcast,  not  knowing  where  to  look  for  joy. 

The  bloodless  food  of  demons,  a  mere  shade. 

Wilt  thou  not  answer?    Scornest  thou  my  words, 

A  victim  reared  and  consecrate  to  me? 

Alive  thou'lt  feed  me,  not  at  altar  slain; 

And  thou  shalt  hear  our  hymn  as  spell  to  bind  thee. 

The  Errinyes,  as  they  sing  the  ode  that  follows,  move  round 
and  round  in  solemn  and  weird  measure. 

Come,  then,  let  us  form  our  chorus; 
Since  'tis  now  our  will  to  utter 
Melody  of  song  most  hateful. 
Telling  how  our  band  assigneth 
All  the  lots  that  fall  to  mortals; 
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And  we  boast  that  we  are  righteous: 
Not  on  one  who  pure  hands  lifteth 
Falleth  from  us  any  anger, 
But  his  life  he  passeth  scatheless; 
But  to  him  who  sins  like  this  man, 
And  his  blood-stained  hands  concealeth, 
Witnesses  of  those  who  perish. 
Coming  to  exact  blood-forfeit. 
We  appear  to  work  completeness. 

Stroph.  I. 

O  mother  who  did'st  bear  me,  mother  Night, 
A  terror  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Hear  me,  oh  hear! 
The  son  of  Leto  jputs  me  to  disgrace 

And  robs  me  of  my  spoil. 
This  crouching  victim  for  a  mother's  blood: 

And  over  him  as  slain, 
We  raise  this  chant  of  madness,  frenzy-working'. 

The  hymn  the  Erinnyes  love, 
A  spell  upon  the  soul,  a  lyreless  strain 

That  withers  up  men's  strength. 

Antistroph.  I. 

This  lot  the  all-pervading  Destiny 

Hath  spun  to  hold  its  ground  for  evermore. 

That  we  should  still  attend 
On  him  on  whom  there  rests  the  guilt  of  blood 

Of  kin  shed  causelessly. 
Till  earth  lie  o'er  him;    nor  shall  death  set  free. 

And  over  him  as  slain, 
We  raise  this  chant  of  madness,  frenzy-working. 

The  hymn  the  Erinnyes  love, 
A  spell  upon  the  soul,  a  lyreless  strain 

That  withers  up  men's  strength. 

Stroph.  II. 

Such  lot  was  then  assigned  us  at  our  birth: 
From  us  the  Undying  Ones  must  hold  aloof: 
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Nor  is  there  one  who  shares 

The  banquet-meal  with  us; 
In  garments  white  I  have  nor  part  nor  lot; 
My  choice  was  made  for  overthrow  of  homes, 
Where  home-bred  slaughter  works  a  loved  one's  death: 

Ha!    hunting  after  him. 

Strong  though  he  be,  'tis  ours 
To  wear  the  newness  of  his  young  blood  down. 


Antistroph.  II. 

Since  'tis  our  work  another's  task  to  take. 
The  gods  indeed  may  bar  the  force  of  prayers 

Men  offer  unto  me, 

But  may  not  clash  in  strife; 
For  Zeus  doth  cast  us  from  his  fellowship, 
"Blood-dropping,  worthy  of  his  utmost  hate."  .  .  . 
For  leaping  down  as  from  the  topmost  height, 

I  on  my  victim  bring 

The  crushing  force  of  feet. 
Limbs  that  o'erthrow  e'en  those  that  swiftly  run. 

An  At&  hard  to  bear. 


Stboph.  III. 
And  fame  of  men,  though  very  lofty  now 

Beneath  the  clear,  bright  eky, 
Below  the  earth  grows  dim  and  fades  away 
Before  the  attack  of  us,  the  black-robed  ones. 
And  these  our  dancings  wild. 
Which  all  men  loathe  and  hate. 


Antistkoph.  III. 
Falling  in  frenzied  guilt,  he  knows  it  not; 

So  thick  the  blinding  cloud 
That  o'er  him  floats;    and  Rumor  widely  spread 
With  many  a  sigh  reports  the  dreary  doom, 
A  mist  that  o'er  the  house 
In  gathering  darkness  broods. 
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Stropii.  IV. 

Fixed  is  the  law,  no  lack  of  means  find  we; 

We  work  out  all  our  will, 
We,  the  dread  Powers,  the  registrars  of  crime, 

Whom  mortals  fail  to  soothe, 
Fulfilling  tasks  dishonored,  unrevered, 

Apart  from  all  the  gods, 

With  torch  of  sunless  gloom, 
Driving  o'er  rough  steep  road  both  those  that  see, 

And  those  whose  eyes  are  dark. 

Antistroph.  IV. 

What  mortal  man  then  doth  not  bow  in  awe 

And  fear  before  all  this. 
Hearing  from  me  the  destined  ordinance 

Assigned  me  by  the  gods? 
This  task  of  mine  is  one  of  ancient  days; 

Nor  meet  I  here  with  scorn. 

Though  'neath  the  earth  I  dwell. 
And  live  there  in  the  darkness  thick  and  dense, 

Where  never  sunbeam  falls. 

Eater  Athena,  appearing  in  her  chariot,  and  then  alights. 

±thma.—l  heard  far  off  the  cry  of  thine  entreaty 

E'en  from  Scamandros,  claiming  there  mine  own, 

The  land  which  all  Achaia's  foremost  leaders, 

As  portion  chief  from  out  the  spoils  of  war. 

Gave  to  me,  trees  and  all,  for  evermore, 

A  special  gift  for  Theseus'  progeny. 

Thence  came  I  plying  foot  that  never  tires. 

Flapping  my  segis-folds,  no  need  of  wings, 

My  chariot  drawn  by  young  and  vigorous  steeds: 

And  seeing  this  nev/  presence  in  the  land, 

I  have  no  fear,  though  wonder  fills  mine  eyes; 

Who,  pray,  are  ye?    To  all  of  you  I  speak. 

And  to  this  stranger  at  my  statue  suppliant. 

And  as  for  you,  like  none  of  Nature's  births. 

Nor  seen  by  gods  among  the  goddess-forms, 
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Nor  yet  in  likeness  of  a  mortal  shape  .... 
But  to  speak  ill  of  neighbors  blameless  found 
Is  far  from  just,  and  Right  holds  back  from  it. 

Cho. — Daughter  of  Zeus,  thou  shalt  learn  all  in  brief; 
Children  are  we  of  everlasting  Night 
(At  home,  beneath  the  earth,  they  call  us  CurseE). 

Athena. — Your  race  I  know,  and  whence  ye  take  your  name. 

Cho. — Thou  shalt  soon  know  then  what  mine  office  is. 

Af/je?ro.— Then  could  I  know,  if  ye  clear  speech  would  speak. 

Cho. — We  from  their  home  drive  forth  ail  murderers. 

Athena. — Where  doth  the  slayer  find  the  goal  of  flight? 

Cho. — Where  to  find  joy  in  naught  is  still  his  wont. 

Athena. — And  whirrest  thou  such  flight  on  this  man  here? 

Cho. — Yea,  for  he  thought  it  meet  to  slay  his  mother. 

Athena. — Was  there  no  other  power  whose  wrath  he  feared? 

Cho. — What  impulse,  then,  should  prick  to  matricide? 

Athena. — ^Two  sides  are  here,  and  I  but  half  have  heard. 

Cho. — But  he  nor  takes  nor  tenders  us  an  oath. 

Athena. — Thou  lov'st  the  show  of  Justice  more  than  act. 

Cho. — How  so?    Inform  me.    Skill  thou  dost  not  lack! 

Athena. — 'Tis  not  by  oaths  a  cause  unjust  shall  win. 

Cho. — Search  out  the  cause,  then,  and  right  judgment  judge. 

Athena. — And  would  ye  trust  to  me  to  end  the  cause? 

Cho. — How  else?    Thy  worth,  and  worthy  stock  we  honor. 

Athena. — What  dost  thou  wish,  0  stranger,  to  reply? 

Tell  thou  thy  land,  thy  race,  thy  life's  strange  chance, 
And  then  ward  off  this  censure  aimed  at  thee. 
Since  thou  sitt'st  trusting  in  thy  right,  and  hold'st 
This  mine  own  image,  near  mine  altar  hearth, 
A  suppliant,  like  Ixion,  honorable. 
Answer  all  this  in  speech  intelligible. 

Orest. — 0  Queen  Athena,  from  thy  last  words  starting, 
I  first  will  free  thee  from  a  weighty  care: 
I  am  not  now  defiled:    no  curse  abides 
Upon  the  hand  that  on  thy  statue  rests; 
And  I  will  give  thee  proof  full  strong  of  this. 
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The  law  is  fixed  the  murderer  shall  be  dumb, 
Till  at  the  hand  of  one  who  frees  from  blood. 
The  purple  stream  from  yeanling  swine  run  o'er  him; 
Long  since  at  other  houses  these  dread  rites 
We  have  gone  through,  slain  victims,  flowing  streams: 
This  care,  then,  I  can  speak  of  now  as  gone. 
And  how  my  lineage  stands  thou  soon  shalt  know: 
An  Argive  I,  my  sire  well  known  to  thee, 
Chief  ruler  of  the  seamen,  Agamemnon, 
With  whom  thou  madest  Troia,  Ilion's  city, 
To  be  no  city.    He,  when  he  came  home. 
Died  without  honor;   and  my  dark-souled  mother 
Enwrapt  and  slew  him  with  her  broidered  toils, 
Which  bore  their  witness  of  the  murder  wrought 
There  in  the  bath;    and  I,  on  my  return 
(Till  then  an  exile),  did  my  mother  kill 
(That  deed  I'll  not  deny),  in  forfeit  due 
Of  blood  for  blood  of  father  best  beloved; 
And  Loxias,  too,  is  found  accomplice  here. 
Foretelling  woes  that  pricked  my  heart  to  act. 
If  I  did  naught  to  those  accomplices 
In  that  same  crime.    But  thou,  judge  thou  my  cause. 
If  what  I  did  were  right  or  wrong,  and  I, 
Whate'er  the  issue,  will  be  well  content. 
Athena. — Too  great  this  matter,  if  a  mortal  man 
Think  to  decide  it.    Nor  is't  meet  for  me 
To  judge  a  cause  of  murder  stirred  by  wrath; 
And  all  the  more  since  thou  with  contrite  soul 
Hast  come  to  this  my  house  a  suppliant. 
Harmless  and  pure.    I  now,  in  spite  of  all, 
Take  thee  as  one  my  city  need  not  blame; 
But  these  hold  office  that  forbids  dismissal, 
And  should  they  fail  of  victory  in  this  cause. 
Hereafter  from  their  passionate  mood  will  poison 
Fall  on  the  land,  disease  intolerable, 
And  lasting  for  all  time.    E'en  thus  it  stands; 
And  both  alike,  their  staying  or  dismissal, 
Are  unto  me  perplexing  and  disastrous. 
But  since  the  matter  thus  hath  come  on  me, 
I  will  appoint  as  judges  of  this  murder 
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Men  bound  by  oath,  a  law  for  evermore; 

And  ye,  call  ye  your  proofs  and  witnesses, 

Sworn  pledges  given  to  help  the  cause  of  right. 

And  I,  selecting  of  my  citizens 

Those  who  are  best,  will  come  again  that  they 

May  judge  this  matter  truly,  taking  oaths 

To  utter  nought  against  the  law  of  right.     (Esit.) 

Stroph.  I. 

Cho. — Now  will  there  be  an  outbreak  of  new  laws: 

If  victory  shall  rest 
Upon  the  wrong  right  of  this  matricide, 

This  deed  will  prompt  forthwith 
All  mortal  men  to  callous  recklessness. 

And  many  deaths,  I  trow. 
At  children's  hands  their  parents  now  await 

Through  all  the  time  to  come. 


Antistroph.  I. 

For  since  no  wrath  on  evil  deeds  will  creep 

Henceforth  from  those  who  watch 
With  wild,  fierce  souls  the  evil  deeds  of  men, 

I  will  let  loose  all  crime; 
And  each  from  each  shall  seek  in  eager  quest, 

Speaking  of  neighbors'  ills. 
For  pause  and  lull  of  woes;    yet  wretched  man. 

He  speaks  of  cures  that  fail. 

Stroph.  II. 

Henceforth  let  none  call  us. 

When  smitten  by  mischance, 

Uttering  this  cry  of  prayer, 
"O  Justice,  and  O  ye,  Erinnyes'  thrones!" 
Such  wail,  perchance,  a  father  then  shall  utter. 

Or  mother  newly  slain, 
Since,  fallen  low,  the  shrine  of  Justice  now 

Lies  prostrate  in  the  dust. 
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Antistroph.  II. 

There  are  with  whom  'tis  well 

That  awe  should  still  abide. 

As  watchman  o'er  their  souls. 
Calm  wisdom  gained  by  sorrow  profits  much: 
For  who  that  in  the  gladness  of  his  heart. 

Or  man  or  commonwealth. 
Has  naught  of  this,  would  bow  before  the  Right 

Humbly  as  heretofore? 

Stroph.  III. 

Praise  not  the  lawless  life. 
Nor  that  which  owns  a  despot's  sovereignty; 
To  the  true  mean  in  all  God  gives  success. 

And  with  far  other  mood. 

On  other  course  looks  on; 
And  I  will  say,  with  this  in  harmony. 
That  Pride  is  truly  child  of  Godlessness; 

While  from  the  soul's  true  health 
Comes  the  fair  fortune,  loved  of  all  mankind. 

And  aim  of  many  a  prayer. 

Antistroph.  III. 

And  now,  I  say  in  sum. 
Revere  the  altar  reared  to  Justice  high, 
Nor,  thine  eye  set  on  gain,  with  godless  foot 

Treat  it  contemptuously: 

For  wrath  shall  surely  come; 
The  appointed  end  abideth  still  for  all. 
Therefore  let  each  be  found  full  honor  giving 

To  parents,  and  to  those. 
The  honored  guests  that  gather  in  his  house, 

Let  him  due  reverence  show. 

Stroph,  IV. 

And  one  who  of  his  own  free  will  is  just. 
Not  by  enforced  constraint, 

16— Vol.  I. 
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He  shall  not  be  unblest, 
Nor  can  he  e'er  be  utterly  o'erthrown; 
But  he  that  dareth,  and  transgresseth  all, 

In  wild,  confused  deeds. 

Where  Justice  is  not  seen, 
I  say  that  he  perforce,  as  time  wears  on, 

Will  have  to  take  in  sail, 
When  trouble  makes  him  hers,  and  each  yard-arm 

Is  shivered  by  the  blast. 


Antistroph.  IV. 

And  then  he  calls  on  those  who  hear  him  not. 

And  struggles  all  in  vain, 

In  the  fierce  waves'  mid-whirl; 
And  God  still  mocks  the  man  of  fevered  mood, 
When  he  sees  him  who  bragged  it  ne'er  would  come, 

With  woes  inextricable 

Worn  out,  and  failing  still 
To  weather  round  the  perilous  promontory; 

And  for  all  time  to  come, 
Wrecking  on  reefs  of  Vengeance  bliss  once  high. 

He  dies  unwept,  unseen. 

The  scene  changes  to  the  Areopagos.    Enter  Athena,  fcllowed 
by  Herald  and  twelve  Athenian  citizens. 

Afhena. — Cry  out,  O  herald;   the  great  host  hold  back; 
Then  let  Tyrrhenian  trumpet,  piercing  heaven, 
Filled  with  man's  breath,  to  all  that  host  send  forth 
The  full-toned  notes,  for  while  this  council-hall 
Is  filling,  it  is  meet  men  hold  their  peace. 

(Herald  blows  his  trumpet.) 
And  let  the  city  for  all  time  to  come 
Learn  these  my  laws,  and  this  accursed  one  too. 
That  so  the  trial  may  be  rightly  judged. 

(As  Athena  speaks,  Apollo  enters.) 

Cho. — O  King  Apollo,  rule  thou  o'er  thine  own; 

But  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  this  our  cause? 
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A.pol. — I  am  come  both  as  witness, — for  this  man 
Is  here  as  suppliant,  that  on  my  hearth  sat. 
And  I  his  cleanser  am  from  guilt  of  blood, — 
And  to  plead  for  him  as  his  advocate: 
I  bear  the  blame  of  that  his  mother's  death. 
But  thou,  whoe'er  dost  act  as  president, 
Open  the  suit  in  way  well  known  to  thee. 

Athena. — (To  the  Erynnes.)     'Tis  yours  to  speak;    I  thus  the 
pleadings  open. 
For  so  the  accuser,  speaking  first,  shall  have. 
Of  right,  the  task  to  state  the  case  to  us. 

Cho. — Many  are  we,  but  briefly  will  we  speak; 

And  answer  thou   (to  Orestes),  in  thy  turn,  word  for 

word; 
First  tell  us  this,  did'st  thou  thy  mother  Blay? 

Orest — I  slew  her:   of  that  fact  is  no  denial. 

Cho. — Here,  then,  is  one  of  our  three  bouts  decided. 

Orest. — Thou  boastest  this  o'er  one  not  yet  thrown  down. 

Cho. — This  thou  at  least  must  tell,  how  thou  did'st  slay  her. 

Orest. — E'en  so;   her  throat  I  cut  with  hand  sword-armed. 

Cho. — By  whom  persuaded,  and  with  whose  advice? 

Orest. — (Pointing  to  Apollo.)     By  his  divine  command: 
He  bears  me  witness. 

Cho. — The  prophet-god  prompt  thee  to  matricide! 

Orest. — Yea,  and  till  now  I  do  not  blame  my  lot. 

CJio. — Nay,  when  found  guilty,  soon  thou'lt  change  thy  tone. 

Orest. — I  trust  my  sire  will  send  help  from  the  tomb. 

Cho. — Trust  in  the  dead,  thou  murderer  of  thy  mother! 

Orest. — Yes;   for  in  her  two  great  pollutions  met. 

Cho. — How  so,  I  pray?    Inform  the  court  of  this. 

Orest. — She  both  her  husband  and  my  father  slew. 

Cho. — Nay,  then,  thou  liv'st,  and  she  gets  quit  by  death. 

Orest. — Why,  while  she  lived,  did'st  thou  to  chase  her  fail? 

Cho. — The  man  she  slew  was  not  of  one  blood  with  her. 

Ortst. — And  does  my  mother's  blood  then  flow  in  me? 
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Cho. — E'en  so;    how  else,  O  murderer,  reared  she  thee 

Within  her  womb?    Disown'st  thou  mother's  blood? 

Orest. — (Turning  to  Apollo.)    Now  bear  thou  witness,  and  de- 
clare to  me, 
Apollo,  if  I  slew  her  righteously; 
For  I  the  deed,  as  fact,  will  not  deny. 
But  whether  right  or  wrong  this  deed  of  blood 
Seem  in  thine  eyes,  judge  thou  that  these  may  hear. 

Apol. — I  will  to  you,  Athena's  solemn  council, 
Speak  truly,  and  as  prophet  will  not  lie. 
Ne'er  have  I  spoken  on  prophetic  throne. 
Of  man,  or  woman,  or  of  commonwealth. 
But  as  great  Zeus,  Olympian  Father,  bade; 
And  that  ye  learn  how  much  this  plea  avails, 
I  bid  you  (Turning  to  the  court  of  jurymen)  follow  out 

my  Father's  will; 
No  oath  can  be  of  greater  might  than  Zeus. 

Cho. — Zeus,  then,  thou  say'st,  did  prompt  the  oracle 
That  this  Orestes  here,  his  father's  blood 
Avenging,  should  his  mother's  rights  o'erthraw? 

Apol. — 'Tis  a  quite  other  thing  for  hero-chief. 
Bearing  the  honor  of  Zeus-given  sceptre. 
To  die,  and  at  a  woman's  hands,  not  e'en 
By  swift,  strong  dart,  from  Amazonian  bow. 
But  as  thou,  Pallas,  now  shalt  hear,  and  those 
Who  sit  to  give  their  judgment  in  this  cause; 
For  when  he  came  successful  from  the  trade 
Of  war  with  largest  gains,  receiving  him 
With  kindly  words  of  praise,  she  spread  a  robe 
Over  the  bath,  yes,  even  o'er  its  edge. 
As  he  was  bathing,  and  entangling  him 
In  endless  folds  of  cloak  of  cunning  work. 
She  strikes  her  lord  down.    Thus  the  tale  is  told 
Of  her  lord's  murder,  chief  whom  all  did  honor, 
The  ships'  great  captain.    So  I  tell  it  out. 
E'en  as  it  was,  to  thrill  the  people's  hearts. 
Who  now  are  set  to  give  their  verdict  here. 

Cho. — Zeus  then  a  father's  death,  as  thou  dost  say, 
Of  highest  moment  holds,  yet  he  himself 
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Bound  fast  in  chains  his  aged  father,  Cronos," 

Are  not  thy  words  at  variance  with  the  facts? 

I  call  on  you  (To  the  court)  to  witness  what  he  says. 

Apol. — O  hateful  creatures,  loathed  of  the  gods, 

Those  chains  may  be  undone,  that  wrong  be  cured. 

And  many  a  means  of  rescue  may  be  found: 

But  when  the  dust  has  drunk  the  blood  of  men, 

No  resurrection  comes  for  one  that's  dead: 

No  charm  for  these  things  hath  mj'  sire  devised; 

But  all  things  else  he  turneth  up  or  down, 

And  orders  without  toil  or  weariness. 

Cho. — Take  heed  how  thou  help  this  man  to  escape; 

Shall  he  who  stained  earth  with  his  mother's  blood 
Then  dwell  in  Argos  in  his  father's  house? 
What  public  altars  can  he  visit  now? 
What  lustralrite  of  clan  or  tribe  admit  him? 

Apol. — This  too  ri!  say;   judge  thou  if  I  speak  right: 
The  mother  is  not  parent  of  the  child 
That  is  called  hers,  but  nurse  of  embryo  sown. 
He  that  begets  is  parent;    she,  as  stranger. 
For  stranger  rears  the  scion,  if  God  mar  not; 
And  of  this  fact  I'll  give  thee  proof  full  sure. 
A  father  there  may  be  without  a  mother: 
Here  nigh  at  hand,  as  witness,  is  the  child 
Of  high  Olympian  Zeus,  for  she  not  e'en 
Was  nurtured  in  the  darkness  of  the  womb, 
Yet  such  a  scion  may  no  god  beget. 
I,  both  in  all  else,  Pallas,  as  I  know. 
Will  make  thy  city  and  thy  people  great, 
And  now  this  man  have  sent  as  suppliant 
Upon  thy  hearth,  that  he  may  faithful  prove 
Now  and  for  ever,  and  that  thou,  O  goddess, 
May'st  gain  him  as  ally,  and  all  his  race. 
And  that  it  last  as  law  for  evermore. 
That  these  men's  progeny  our  treaties  own. 

Athena. — (To  jurors.)     I  bid  you  give,  according  to  your  con- 
science, 
A  verdict  just;    enough  has  new  been  said. 

€1io. — We  have  shot  forth  our  every  weapon  now: 
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I  wish  to  hear  what  way  the  strife  is  judged. 

Athena. — (To  Chorus.)     How  shall  I  order  this,  unblamed  by 
you? 

Cho. — (To  jurors.)     Ye  heard  what  things  ye  heard,  and  in 
your  hearts 
Reverence  your  oaths,  and  give  your  votes,  O  friends. 

Athena. — Hear  ye  my  order,  O  ye  Attic  people, 

In  act  to  judge  your  first  great  murder-cause. 

And  henceforth  shall  the  host  of  ^geus'  race 

For  ever  own  this  council-hail  of  judges: 

And  for  this  Ares'  hill,  the  Amazons'  seat 

And  camp  when  they,  enraged  with  Theseus,  came 

In  hostile  march,  and  built  as  counterwork 

This  citadel  high-reared,  a  city  new, 

And  sacrificed  to  Ares,  whence  'tis  named 

As  Ares'  hill  and  fortress:    in  this,  I  say. 

The  reverent  awe  its  citizens  shall  own. 

And  fear,  awe's  kindred,  shall  restrain  from  wrong 

By  day,  nor  less  by  night,  so  long  as  they. 

The  burghers,  alter  not  themselves  their  laws: 

But  if  with  drain  of  filth  and  tainted  soil 

Clear  river  thou  pollute,  no  drink  thou'lt  find. 

I  give  my  counsel  to  you,  citizens. 

To  reverence  and  guard  well  that  form  of  state 

Which  is  nor  lawless,  nor  tyrannical. 

And  not  to  cast  all  fear  from  out  the  city; 

For  what  man  lives  devoid  of  fear  and  just? 

But  rightly  shrinking,  owning  awe  like  this. 

Ye  then  would  have  a  bulwark  of  your  land, 

A  safeguard  for  your  city,  such  as  none 

Boast  or  in  Skythia's  or  in  Pelops'  clime. 

This  council  I  establish  pure  from  bribe, 

Reverend,  and  keen  to  act,  for  those  that  sleep 

An  ever-watchful  sentry  of  the  land. 

This  charge  of  mine  I  thus  have  lengthened  out 

For  you,  my  people,  for  all  time  to  come.  , 

And  now  'tis  meet  ye  rise,  and  take  your  ballots,  ^ 

And  so  decide  the  cause,  maintaining  still 

Your  reverence  for  your  oath.    My  speech  is  said. 
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Cfto. — And  I  advise  you  not  to  treat  with  scorn 

A  troop  that  can  sit  heavy  on  your  land. 
Apol. — And  I  do  bid  you  dread  my  oracles, 

And  those  of  Zeus,  nor  rob  tbem  of  their  fruit 
C7(o.— 'Uncalled  thou  com'st  to  take  a  murderer's  part; 

No  longer  pure  the  oracles  thou'lt  speak. 
Apol. — And  did  my  father  then  in  purpose  err, 

When  the  first  murderer  he  received,  Ixion? 
Cho. — Thou  talli'st,  but  should  I  fail  in  this  my  cause, 

I  will  again  dwell  here  and  vex  this  land. 
Apol. — Alike  among  the  new  gods  and  the  old 

Art  thou  dishonored;    I  shall  win  the  day. 
Cho. — This  did'st  thou  also  in  the  house  of  Pheres, 

Winning  the  Fates  to  make  a  man  immortal. 
Apol. — Was  it  not  just  a  worshipper  to  bless 

In  any  case, — then  most,  when  he's  in  want? 
Cho. — Thou  did'st  o'erthrow,  yea,  thou,  laws  hoar  with  age. 

And  drug  with  wine  the  ancient  goddesses. 

Apol. — Nay,  thou,  non-suited  in  this  cause  of  thine, 
Shalt  venom  spit  that  nothing  hurts  thy  foes. 

Cho. — Since  thou,  though  young,  dost  ride  me  down,  though  old, 
I  wait  to  hear  the  issue  of  the  cause. 
Still  wavering  in  my  wrath  against  this  city. 

Athena. — 'Tis  now  my  task  to  close  proceedings  here; 
And  this  my  vote  I  to  Orestes  add; 
For  I  no  mother  own  that  brought  me  forth. 
And  saving  that  I  wed  not,  I  prefer 
The  male  with  all  my  heart,  and  make  mine  owa 
The  father's  cause,  nor  will  above  it  place 
A  woman's  death,  who  slew  her  own  true  lord. 
The  guardian  of  her  house.    Orestes  wins. 
E'en  though  the  votes  be  equal.    Cast  ye  forth 
With  all  your  speed  the  lots  from  out  the  urns, 
Ye  jurors  unto  whom  that  office  falls. 

Orest. — Phoebus  Apollo!    what  will  be  the  judgment? 

Cho. — Dark  Night,  my  mother!    dost  thou  look  on  this? 

Orest. — My  goal  is  now  the  noose,  or  full,  clear  day. 
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Cho. — Ours  too  to  come  to  naught,  or  work  on  still. 

(A  pause.  The  jurors  take  out  the  voting  tablets  from 
the  two  urns,  one  of  bronze,  the  other  of  wood,  for 
acquittal  or  condemnation.) 

Apol. — Now  count  ye  up  the  votes  thrown  out,  O  friends, 
And  be  ye  honest,  as  ye  reckon  them; 
One  sentence  lacking,  sorrow  great  may  come, 
And  one  vote  given  hath  ofttimes  saved  a  house, 

(A  pause,  during  which  the  urns  are  emptied  and  the 
votes  are  counted.) 

Athena. — The  accused  is  found  "not  guilty"  of  the  murder: 
For  lo!   the  numbers  of  the  votes  are  equal. 

Orest. — O  Pallas,  thou  who  hast  redeemed  my  house. 

Thou,  thou  hast  brought  me  back  when  I  had  been 

Bereaved  of  fatherland,  and  Hellenes  now 

Will  say,  "The  man's  an  Argive  once  again, 

And  dwells  upon  his  father's  heritage, 

Because  of  Pallas  and  of  Loxias, 

And  Zeus,  the  true  third  Savior,  all  o'erruling, 

Who,  touched  with  pity  for  my  father's  fate, 

Saves  me,  beholding  these  my  mother's  pleaders," 

And  I  will  now  wend  homeward,  giving  pledge 

To  this  thy  country  and  its  valiant  host. 

To  stand  as  firm  for  henceforth  and  for  ever. 

That  no  man  henceforth,  chief  of  Argive  land. 

Shall  bring  against  it  spearmen  well  equipped: 

For  we  ourselves,  though  in  our  sepulchres, 

On  those  who  shall  transgress  these  oaths  of  ours. 

Will  with  inextricable  evils  work. 

Making  their  paths  disheartening,  and  their  ways 

Ill-omened,  that  they  may  their  toil  repent. 

But  if  these  oaths  be  kept,  to  those  who  honor 

This  city  of  great  Pallas,  our  ally. 

Then  we  to  them  are  more  propitious  yet. 

Farewell  then.  Thou,  and  these  who  guard  thy  city. 

Mayst  thou  so  wrestle  that  thy  foes  escape  not. 

And  so  win  victory  and  deliverance! 
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Strophe. 
C1iO,-^Ah\   an!    ye  younger  gods! 

Ye  have  ridden  down  the  laws  of  ancient  days, 

And  robbed  me  of  my  prey. 
But  I,  dishonored,  wretched,  full  of  wrath. 

Upon  this  land,  ha!    ha! 
Will  venom,  venom  from  my  heart  let  fall, 
In  vengeance  for  my  grief, 
A  dropping  which  shall  smite 
The  earth  with  barrenness! 
And  thence  shall  come  (0  Vengeance!),  on  the  plain 
Down-swooping,  blight  of  leaves  and  murrain  dir© 
That.o'er  the  land  flings  taint  of  pestilence. 
Shall  I  then  wail  and  groan? 
Or  what  else  shall  I  do? 
Shall  I  become  a  woe  intolerable 
Unto  these  men  for  wrongs  I  have  endured? 

Great,  very  great  are  they, 
Ye  virgin  daughters  of  dim  Night,  ill-doomed, 
Born  both  to  shame  and  woe! 

4.<ftejwj.— Nay,  list  to  me,  and  be  not  over-grieved; 
Ye  have  not  been  defeated,  but  the  cause 
Came  fairly  to  a  tie,  no  shame  to  thee. 
But  the  clear  evidence  of  Zeus  was  given. 
And  he  who  spake  it  bare  his  witness  too 
That,  doing  this,  Orestes  should  not  suffer. 
Hurl  ye  not  then  fierce  rage  on  this  my  land; 
Nor  be  ye  wroth,  nor  work  ye  barrenness, 
By  letting  fall  the  drops  of  evil  Powers, 
The  baleful  influence  that  consumes  all  seed. 
For  lo!   I  promise,  promise  faithfully. 
That,  seated  on  your  hearths  with  shining  thrones. 
Ye  shall  find  cavern  homes  in  righteous  land. 
Honored  and  worshipped  by  these  citizens. 


Antistkophe. 
Cko. — Ah!  ah!   ye  younger  gods! 

Ye  have  ridden  down  the  laws  of  ancient  days. 
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And  robbed  me  of  my  prey. 
And  I,  dishonored,  wretched,  full  of  wrath, 

Upon  this  land,  ha!    ha! 
Will  venom,  venom  from  my  heart  let  fall, 

In  vengeance  for  my  grief, 

A  dropping  which  shall  smite 

The  earth  with  barrenness! 
And  thence  shall  come  (0  Vengeance!),  on  the  plain 
Down-swooping,  blight  of  leaves  and  murrain  dire 
That  o'er  the  land  flings  taint  of  pestilence. 

Shall  I  then  wail  and  groan? 

Or  what  else  shall  I  do? 
Shall  I  become  a  woe  intolerable 
Unto  these  men  for  wrongs  I  have  endured? 

Great,  very  great  are  they. 
Ye  virgin  daughters  of  dim  Night,  ill-doomed, 

Born  both  to  shame  and  woe! 
Athena. — Ye  are  not  left  unhonored;    be  not  hot 
In  wrath,  ye  goddesses,  to  mar  man's  land, 
I  too,  yes  I,  trust  Zeus.    Need  I  say  more? 
I  only  of  the  high  gods  know  the  keys 
Of  chambers  where  the  sealed-up  thunder  lies; 
But  that  I  have  no  need  of.    List  to  me. 
Nor  cast  upon  the  earth  thy  rash  tongue's  fruit, 
That  brings  to  all  things  failure  and  distress; 
Lull  thou  the  bitter  storm  of  that  dark  surge. 
As  dwelling  with  me,  honored  and  revered; 
And  thou  with  first-fruits  of  this  wide  champaign. 
Offerings  for  children's  birth  and  wedlock-rites, 
Shalt  praise  these  words  of  mine  for  evermore. 
Cfto.— That  I  should  suffer  this,  fie  on  it!    fie! 
That  I,  with  thoughts  of  hoar  antiquity. 

Should  now  in  this  land  dwell. 

Dishonored,  deemed  a  plague! 
I  breathe  out  rage,  and  every  form  of  wrath. 

Oh,  Earth!    fie  on  it!    fie! 
What  pang  is  this  that  thrills  through  all  my  breast? 

Hear  thou,  O  mother  Night, 

Hear  thou  my  vehement  wrath! 
For  lo!   deceits  that  none  can  wrestle  with 
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Have  thrust  me  out  from  honors  old  of  gods, 
And  made  a  thing  of  nought. 

Athena. — Thy  wrath  I'll  bear,  for  thou  the  elder  art 
(And  wiser  too  in  that  respect  than  I), 
Yet  to  me  too  Zeus  gave  no  wisdom  poor; 
And  ye,  if  ye  an  alien  country  seek. 
Shall  yearn  in  love  for  this  land.    This  I  tell  you; 
For  to  this  people  Time,  as  it  runs  on, 
Shall  come  with  fuller  honors,  and  if  thou 
Hast  honored  seat  hard  by  Erechtheus'  home. 
Thou  Shalt  from  men  and  women  reap  such  gifts 
As  thou  would'st  never  gain  from  other  mortals; 
But  in  these  fields  of  mine  be  slow  to  cast 
Whetstones  of  murder's  knife,  to  young  hearts  bale. 
Frenzied  with  maddened  passion,  not  of  wine; 
Nor,  as  transplanting  hearts  of  fighting-cocks, 
Make  Ares  inmate  with  my  citizens. 
In  evil  discord,  and  intestine  broils; 
Let  them  have  war  without,  not  scantily. 
For  him  who  feels  the  passionate  thirst  of  fame: 
Battle  of  home-bred  birds  .  .  I  name  it  not; 
This  it  is  thine  to  choose  as  gift  from  me; 
Well-doing,  well-entreated,  and  well-honored, 
To  share  the  land  best  loved  of  all  the  gods. 

Cfto.— That  I  should  suffer  this,  fie  on  it!    fie! 
That  I,  with  thoughts  of  hoar  antiquity. 

Should  now  in  this  land  dwell. 

Dishonored,  deemed  a  plague, 
I  breathe  out  rage,  and  every  form  of  wrath; 

Ah,  Earth!    fie  on  it!    fie! 
What  pang  is  this  that  thrills  through  all  my  breast? 

Hear  thou,  O  mother  Night, 

Hear  thou  my  vehement  wrath! 
For  lo!    deceits  that  none  can  wrestle  with 
Have  thrust  me  out  from  honors  old  of  gods. 

And  made  a  thing  of  nought. 

Athena. — I  will  not  weary,  telling  thee  of  good. 

That  thou  may'st  never  say  that  thou,  being  old, 
Wert  at  the  hands  of  me,  a  younger  goddess. 
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And  those  of  men  who  in  my  city  dwell, 

Driven  in  dishonor,  exiled  from  this  plain. 

But  if  the  might  of  Suasion  thou  count  holy. 

And  my  tongue's  blandishments  have  power  to  soothe, 

Then  thou  wilt  stay;    but  if  thou  wilt  not  stay, 

Not  justly  would'st  thou  bring  upon  this  city. 

Or  wrath,  or  grudge,  or  mischief  for  its  host. 

It  rests  with  thee,  as  dweller  in  this  spot, 

To  meet  with  all  due  honor  evermore. 

Cho. — ^Athena,  Queen,  what  seat  assign'st  thou  me? 

Athena. — One  void  of  touch  of  evil;    take  thou  It 

Cho. — Say  I  accept.    What  honor  then  is  mine? 

Athena. — That  no  one  house  apart  from  thee  shall  prosper, 

Cho. — ^And  wilt  thou  work  that  I  such  might  may  have? 

Athena. — His  lot  who  worships  thee  we'll  guide  aright. 

Cho. — And  wilt  thou  give  thy  warrant  for  all  time? 

Athena. — What  I  work  not  I  might  refrain  from  speaking. 

Cho. — It  seems  thou  sooth'st  me:    I  relax  my  wrath. 

Athena. — In  this  land  dwelling  thou  new  friends  shalt  gain. 

Cho. — ^What  hymn  then  for  this  land  dost  bid  me  raise? 

Athena. — Such  as  is  meet  for  no  ill-victory. 


And  pray  that  blessings  upon  men  be  sent. 
And  that,  too,  both  from  earth,  and  ocean's  spray, 
And  out  of  heaven;    and  that  the  breezy  winds, 
In  sunshine  blowing,  sweep  upon  the  land. 
And  that  o'erflowing  fruit  of  field  and  flock 
May  never  fail  my  citizens  to  bless. 
Nor  safe  deliverance  for  the  seed  of  men. 
But  for  the  godless,  rather  root  them  out: 
For  I,  like  gardener  shepherding  his  plants. 
This  race  of  just  men  freed  from  sorrow  love. 
So  much  for  thee:    and  I  will  never  fail 
To  give  this  city  honor  among  men, 
"Victorious  in  the  noble  games  of  war. 
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Sx«opn.  I. 

Oho. — I  will  accept  this  offered  home  with  Pallas, 

Nor  will  the  city  scorn, 

Which  e'en  all-ruling  Zeus 
And  Ares  give  as  fortress  of  the  gods, 
The  altar-guarding  pride  of  gods  of  Hellas; 

And  I  upon  her  call. 

With  kindly  auguries. 
That  so  the  glorious  splendor  of  the  sun 
May  cause  life's  fairest  portion  in  thick  growth. 

To  burgeon  from  the  earth. 
Athena. — Yea,  I  work  with  kindliest  feeling 

For  these  my  townsmen,  having  settled 

Powers  great,  and  hard  to  soothe  among  them: 

Unto  them  the  lot  is  given. 

All  things  human  still  to  order; 

He  who  hath  not  felt  their  pressure 

Knows  not  whence  life's  scourges  smite  him: 

For  the  sin  of  generations 

Past  and  gone; — a  dumb  destroyer, — 

Leads  him  on  into  their  presence. 

And  with  mood  of  foe  low  bringeth 

Him  whose  lips  are  speaking  proudly. 


Antistroph.  I. 

0h9. — Let  no  tree-blighting  canker  breathe  on  them 

(I  tell  of  boon  I  give). 

Nor  blaze  of  scorching  heat. 
That  mars  the  budding  eyes  of  nursling  plants, 
And  checks  their  spreading  o'er  their  narrow  bounds; 

And  may  no  dark,  drear  plague 

Smite  it  with  barrenness. 
But  may  Earth  feed  fair  flock  in  season  due. 
Blest  with  twin  births,  and  earth's  rich  produce  pay 

To  the  high  heavenly  Powers, 

Its  gift  for  treasure  found. 
±thena. — Hear  ye  then,  ye  city's  guardians, 
What  she  offers?    Dread  and  mighty 
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With  the  undying  is  Erinnys; 
And  with  those  beneath  the  earth  too, 
And  full  clearly  and  completely 
Work  they  all  things  out  for  mortals, 
Giving  these  the  songs  of  gladness. 
Those  a  life  bedimmed  with  weeping. 


Stboph.  II. 

Cho. — ^A vaunt,  all  evil  chance 

That  brings  men  low  in  death  before  their  time! 
And  for  the  maidens  lovely  and  beloved, 

Give,  ye  whose  work  it  is. 

Life  with  a  husband  true. 
And  ye,  O  Powers  of  self-same  mother  born, 

Ye  Fates  who  rule  aright. 

Partners  in  every  house, 

Awe-striking  through  all  time. 
With  presence  full  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

Through  all  the  universe 

Most  honored  of  the  gods! 
Afhena. — Much  I  joy  that  thus  ye  promise 
These  boons  to  my  land  in  kindness; 
And  I  love  the  glance  of  Suasion, 
That  she  guides  my  speech  and  accent 
Unto  these  who  gainsaid  stoutly. 
But  the  victory  is  won  by 
Zeus,  the  agora's  protector; 
And  our  rivalry  in  blessings 
Is  the  conqueror  evermore. 

Antistroph.  II. 

Cho. — For  this  too  I  will  pray. 

That  Discord,  never  satiate  with  ill, 
May  never  ravine  in  this  commonwealth, 

Nor  dust  that  drinks  dark  blood 

From  veins  of  citizens. 
Through  eager  thirst  for  vengeance,  from  the  State 

Snatch  woes  as  penalty 
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For  deeds  of  murderous  guilt. 

But  may  they  give  instead 
With,  friendly  purpose  acts  of  kind  intent, 

And  if  need  be,  may  hate 

With  minds  of  one  accord; 
For  this  is  healing  found  to  mortal  men 

Of  many  a  grievous  woe. 
Athena. — Are  they  not  then  waxing  wiser, 
And  at  last  the  path  discerning 
Of  a  speech  more  good  and  gentle? 
Now  from  these  strange  forms  and  fearful, 
See  I  to  my  townsmen  coming, 
E'en  to  these,  great  meed  of  profit; 
For  if  ye,  with  kindly  welcome, 
Honor  these  as  kind  protectors, 
Then  shall  ye  be  famed  as  keeping. 
Just  and  upright  in  all  dealings, 
Land  and  city  evermore. 


Stroph.  III. 

Cho. — Rejoice,  rejoice  ye  in  abounding  wealth. 

Rejoice,  ye  citizens. 

Dwelling  near  Zeus  himself, 
Loved  of  the  virgin  goddess  whom  ye  loved. 

In  due  time  wise  of  heart. 
You,  'neath  the  wings  of  Pallas  ever  staying. 

The  Father  honoreth. 
Athena. — Rejoice  ye  also,  but  before  you 

I  must  march  to  show  your  chambers, 

By  your  escorts'  torches  holy; 

Go,  and  with  these  dread  oblations 

Passing  to  the  crypt  cavernous. 

Keep  all  harm  from  this  our  country, 

Send  all  gain  upon  our  city. 

Cause  it  o'er  its  foes  to  triumph. 

Lead  ye  on,  ye  sons  of  Cranaos, 

Lead,  ye  dwellers  in  the  city. 

Those  who  come  to  sojourn  with  you. 
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And  may  good  gifts  work  good  purpose 
In  my  townsmen  evermore! 


Antistroph.  III. 

Cho. — ^Rejoice,  rejoice  once  more,  ye  inhabitants! 

I  say  it  yet  again, 

Ye  gods  and  mortals  too, 
Who  dwell  in  Pallas'  city.    Should  ye  treat 

With  reverence  us  who  dwell 
As  sojourners  among  you,  ye  shall  find 

No  cause  to  blame  your  lot. 
Athena. — I  praise  these  words  of  yours,  the  prayers  ye  offer, 
And  with  the  light  of  torches  flashing  fire. 
Will  I  escort  you  to  your  dark  abode. 
Low  down  beneath  the  earth,  with  my  attendants, 
Who  with  due  honor  guard  my  statue  here. 
For  now  shall  issue  forth  the  goodly  eye 
Of  all  the  land  of  Theseus;  fair-famed  troop 
Of  girls  and  women,  band  of  matrons  too, 
In  upper  vestments  purple-dyt^d  arrayed: 
Now  then  advance  ye;  and  the  blaze  of  fire. 
Let  it  go  forth,  that  so  this  company 
Stand  forth  propitious,  henceforth  and  for  aye. 
In  rearing  race  of  noblest  citizens. 

Enter  an  array  of  women,  young  and  old,  in  proces- 
sion, leading  the  Erinnyes — now,  as  propitiated, 
the  Eumenides  or  Gentle  Ones — to  their  shrines. 

Chorus  of  Athenian  women. 


Stroph.  I. 

Go  to  your  home,  ye  great  and  jealous  ones. 
Children  of  Night,  yourselves  all  childless  left; 
With  escort  of  good-will, 
Shout,  shout,  ye  townsmen,  shout. 
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Antistroph.  I. 

There  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  caves  of  earth, 
With  worthy  gifts  and  many  a  sacrifice 

Consumed  in  the  fire — 

Shout,  shout  ye,  one  and  all. 


Stboph.  II. 

Come,  come,  with  thought  benign. 

Propitious  to  our  land. 

Ye  dreaded  ones,  yea,  come. 
While  on  your  progress  onward  ye  rejoice. 
In  the  bright  light  of  fire-devour6d  torch; 

Shout,  shout  ye  to  our  songs. 


Antistroph.  II. 

Let  the  drink-offerings  come, 

In  order  meet  behind, 

While  torches  fling  their  light; 

Zeus  the  all-seeing  thus  hath  joined  in  league 

With  Destiny  for  Pallas'  citizens; 
Shout,  shout  ye  to  our  songs. 
(The  procession  winds  its  way,  Athena  at  its  head,  then 
the  Eumenides,  then  the  women,  round  the  Areo- 
pagos  toward  the  ravine  in  which  the  dread  god- 
desses were  to  find  their  sanctuary.) 


In  connection  with  the  Oresteian  trilogy  may  here  be 
inserted  a  short  passage  from  Robert  Browning's  fine 
translation  of  the  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus. 

Chorus. — Woe,  earth,  earth — would  thou  hadst  taken  me 
Ere  I  saw  the  man  I  see. 
On  the  pallet-bed 
Of  the  silver-sided  bath-vase,  dead  I 

17— Vol.  I. 
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Who  is  it  shall  bury  him,  who 

Sing  his  dirge?    Can  it  be  true 

That  thou  wilt  dare  this  same  to  do — 

Having  slain  thy  husband,  thine  own. 

To  make  his  funeral  moan: 

And  for  the  soul  of  him,  in  place 

Of  his  mighty  deeds,  a  graceless  grace 

To  wickedly  institute?    By  whom 

Shall  the  tale  of  praise  o'er  the  tomb 

At  the  god-like  man  be  sent — 

From  the  truth  of  his  mind  as  he  toils  intent? 

Clytemnestra. — It  belongs  not  to  thee  to  declare 
This  object  of  care! 
By  us  did  he  fall — down  there! 
Did  he  die — down  there!    and  down,  no  less, 
We  will  bury  him  there,  and  not  beneath 
The  wails  of  the  household  over  his  death: 
But  Iphigenia, — with  kindliness, — 
His  daughter, — as  the  case  requires. 
Facing  him  full,  at  the  rapid-flowing 
Passage  of  Groans  shall — both  hands  throwing 
Around  him — kiss  that  kindest  of  sires! 


ANTIGOE^E 

OF 

SOPHOCLES. 
{Translated  by  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.). 


DRAMATIS     PERSONyE. 


CREON,  KING  OF  THEBES. 

HARMON,  SON  OF  CREON. 

TEIRESIAS,  A  SEER. 

GUARD. 

FIRST  MESSENGER. 

SECOND  MESSENGER. 

EURYDIKE,  JVIFE  OF  CREON. 

ANTIGONE,        ■) 

>    DaugbUrs  of  CEdtpus, 
ISMENE,  i 

CHORUS  OF  THEBAN  ELDERS. 


SCENE— Thebes,  in  front  of  the  Palace.    Early  morning.    Hills 

in  the  distance  on  the  left;   on  the  right  the  city. 

Enter  Antigone  and  Ismene. 

Antig. — Ismene,  mine  own  sister,  darling  one! 

Is  there,  of  ills  that  sprang  from  CEdipus, 

One  left  that  Zeus  will  fail  to  bring  on  us, 

The  two  who  yet  remain?    Naught  is  there  sad. 

Naught  full  of  sorrow,  steeped  in  sin  or  shame. 

But  I  have  seen  it  in  thy  woes  and  mine. 

And  now,  what  new  decree  is  this  they  tell. 

Our  captain  has  enjoined  on  all  the  State? 

Know'st  thou?    Hast  heard?    Or  are  they  hid  from  thee. 

The  ills  that  come  from  foes  upon  our  friends? 

I»m. — No  tidings  of  our  friends,  Antigone, 

Pleasant  or  painful,  since  that  hour  have  come. 
When  we,  two  sisters,  lost  our  brothers  twain. 
In  one  day  dying  by  a  twofold  blow. 
And  since  in  this  last  uight  the  Argive  host 
Has  left  the  field,  I  nothing  further  know. 
Nor  brightening  fortune,  nor  increasing  gloom. 

Antig. — That  knew  I  well,  and  therefore  sent  for  thee 
Beyond  the  gates,  that  thou  may'st  hear  alone. 

Ism. — What  meanest  thou?    It  is  but  all  too  clear 
Thou  broodest  darkly  o'er  some  tale  of  woe. 

Antig. — And  does  not  Creon  treat  our  brothers  twain 
One  with  the  rites  of  burial,  one  with  shame? 
Eteocles,  so  they  say,  he  interred 
Fitly,  with  wonted  rites,  as  one  held  meet 
261 
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To  pass  with  honor  to  the  dead  below. 

But  for  the  corpse  of  Polyneikes,  slain 

So  piteously,  they  say,  he  has  proclaimed 

To  all  the  citizens,  that  none  should  give 

His  body  burial,  or  bewail  his  fate. 

But  leave  it  still  unwept,  unsepulchred, 

A  prize  full  rich  for  birds  that  scent  afar 

Their  sweet  repast.    So  Creon  bids,  they  say, 

Creon  the  good,  commanding  thee  and  me, — 

Yes,  me,  I  say, — and  now  is  coming  here. 

To  make  it  clear  to  those  who  know  it  not, 

And  counts  the  matter  not  a  trivial  thing; 

But  whoso  does  the  things  that  he  forbids. 

For  him  there  waits  within  the  city's  walls 

The  death  of  stoning.    Thus,  then,  stands  thy  case; 

And  quickly  thou  wilt  show,  if  thou  art  born 

Of  noble  nature,  or  degenerate  liv'st, 

Base  child  of  honored  parents. 

Ism. —  How  could  I, 

O  daring  in  thy  mood,  in  this  our  plight. 
Or  breaking  law  or  keeping,  aught  avail? 

Antig. — Wilt  thou  with  me  share  risk  and  toil?    Look  to  it. 

Ism. — What  risk  is  this?    What  purpose  fills  thy  mind? 

Antig. — Wilt  thou  help  this  my  hand  to  lift  the  dead? 

Ism. — Means't  thou  to  bury  him  when  law  forbids? 

Antig. — He  is  my  brother;    yes,  and  thine,  though  thou 
Would'st  fain  he  were  not    I  desert  him  not. 

Ism. — O  daring  one,  when  Creon  bids  thee  not? 

Antig. — He  has  no  right  to  keep  me  from  mine  own. 

Ism. — Ah  me!  remember,  sister,  how  our  sire 

Perished,  with  hate  o'erwhelmed  and  infamy, 
From  evils  that  himself  did  bring  to  light, 
With  his  own  hand  himself  of  eyes  bereaving, 
And  how  his  wife  and  mother,  both  in  one. 
With  twisted  cordage,  cast  away  her  life; 
And  thirdly,  how  our  brothers  in  one  day 
In  suicidal  conflict  wrought  the  doom, 
Each  of  the  other.    And  we  twain  are  left; 
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And  think,  how  much  more  wretchedly  than  all 
We  twain  shall  perish,  if,  against  the  law. 
We  brave  our  sovereign's  edict  and  his  power. 
This  first  we  need  remember,  we  were  bom 
Women;   as  such,  not  made  to  strive  with  men. 
And  next,  that  they  who  reign  surpass  in  strength, 
And  we  must  bow  to  this,  and  worse  than  this. 
I  then,  entreating  those  that  dwell  below. 
To  judge  me  leniently,  as  forced  to  yield, 
Will  hearken  to  our  rulers.    Over-zeal 
That  still  will  meddle,  little  wisdom  shows. 

Antig. — I  will  not  ask  thee,  nor  though  thou  should'st  wish 
To  do  it,  should'st  thou  join  with  my  consent. 
Do  what  thou  wilt,  I  go  to  bury  him; 
And  good  it  were,  in  doing  this,  to  die. 
Loved  I  shall  be  with  him  whom  I  have  loved. 
Guilty  of  holiest  crime.    More  time  is  mine 
In  which  to  share  the  favor  of  the  dead. 
Than  that  of  those  who  live;    for  I  shall  rest 
For  ever  there.    But  thou,  if  thus  thou  please. 
Count  as  dishonored  what  the  gods  approve. 

Ism. — I  do  them  no  dishonor,  but  I  find 

Myself  too  weak  to  war  against  the  State. 

Antig. — Make  what  excuse  thou  wilt,  I  go  to  rear 
A  grave  above  the  brother  whom  1  love. 

Ism. — Ah,  wretched  me!   how  much  I  fear  for  thee! 

Antig. — Fear  not  for  me.   Thine  own  fate  raise  to  safety. 

Ism. — At  any  rate,  disclose  this  deed  to  none; 
Keep  It  close  hidden:    I  will  hide  it  too. 

Antig. — Speak  out!    I  bid  thee.    Silent,  thou  wilt  be 
More  hateful  to  me,  if  thou  fail  to  tell 
My  deed  to  all  men. 

Ism. —  Fiery  is  thy  mood. 

Although  thy  deeds  the  very  blood  might  chilL 

Antig. — I  know  I  please  the  souls  I  ought  to  please. 

Ism. — Yes,  if  thou  canst;   thou  seek'st  the  impossible. 

Antig. — When  strength  shall  fail  me,  then  I'll  cease  to  strive. 

Ism. — We  should  not  hunt  the  impossible  at  all. 
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Antig. — If  thou  speak  thus,  my  hatred  wilt  thou  gain, 

And  rightly  wilt  be  hated  of  the  dead. 

Leave  me  and  my  ill  counsel  to  endure 

This  dreadful  doom.    I  shall  not  suffer  aught 

So  evil  as  a  death  dishonorable. 
I%m. — Go,  then,  if  so  thou  wilt.    Of  this  be  sure. 

Wild  as  thou  art,  thy  friends  must  love  thee  still. 

(Exeunt.) 

Enter  Chorus  of  Theban  Elders. 


Steoph.  I, 
Cho. — O  light  of  yon  bright  sun. 
Fairest  of  all  that  ever  shone  on  Thebes, 

Thebes  with  her  seven  high  gates, 

Thou  didst  appear  that  day. 

Eye  of  the  golden  dawn, 

O'er  DirRe's  streams  advancing. 

Driving  with  quickened  curb, 

In  haste  of  headlong  flight, 
The  warrior  who,  in  panoply  of  proof. 
From  Argos  came,  with  shield  of  glittering  white; 

Whom  Polyneikes  brought, 

Roused  by  the  strife  of  tongues 

Against  our  fatherland, 

As  eagle  shrieking  shrill. 

He  hovered  o'er  our  land. 

With  snow-white  wing  bedecked. 

Begirt  with  myriad  arms. 

And  flowing  horsehair  crests. 


Antistroph.  I. 

He  stood  above  our  towers. 
Encircling,  with  his  spears  all  blood-bestained, 
The  portals  of  our  gates; 

He  went,  before  he  filled 

His  jaws  with  blood  of  men, 

Ere  the  pine-fed  Hephaestos 
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Had  seized  our  crown  of  towers. 

So  loud  the  battle  din 
That  Ares  loves  was  raised  around  his  rear, 
A  conflict  hard  e'en  for  his  dragon  foe. 

For  breath  of  haughty  speech 

Zeus  hateth  evermore; 

And  seeing  them  advance. 

With  mighty  rushing  stream, 

And  clang  of  golden  arms, 

With  brandished  fire  he  hurls 

One  who  rushed  eagerly 

From  topmost  battlement 

To  shout  out,  "Victory!" 


Steoph.  II. 

Crashing  to  earth  he  fell, 

Down-smitten,  with  his  torch. 

Who  came,  with  madman's  haste. 

Drunken,  with  frenzied  soul, 

And  swept  o'er  us  with  blasts. 

The  whirlwind  blasts  of  hate. 

Thus  on  one  side  they  fare. 
And  Ares  great,  like  war-horse  in  his  strength. 

Smiting  now  here,  now  there, 

Brought  each  his  several  fate. 
For  seven  chief  warriors  at  the  seven  gates  met; 

Equals  with  equals  matched. 

To  Zeus,  the  Lord  of  War, 

Left  tribute,  arms  of  bronze; 

All  but  the  hateful  ones, 
Who,  from  one  father  and  one  mother  sprung, 

Stood  wielding,  hand  to  hand. 

Their  two  victorious  spears, 
And  had  their  doom  of  death  as  common  lot. 


Antistroph.  II. 

But  now,  since  Victory, 

Of  mightiest  name,  hath  come 
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To  Thebes,  of  chariots  proud. 

Joying  and  giving  joy, 

After  these  wars  just  past, 

Learn  ye  forgetfulness. 
And  all  night  long,  with  dance  and  voice  of  hymns, 

Let  us  go  round  in  state 

To  all  the  shrines  of  gods. 
While  Bacchos,  making  Thebes  resound  with  dance. 

Begins  the  strain  of  joy; 

But,  lo!    our  country's  king, 

Creon,  Mencekeus'  son. 

New  ruler,  by  new  change. 

And  providence  of  God, 
Comes  to  us,  steering  on  some  new  device; 

For,  lo!    he  hath  convened. 

By  herald's  loud  command. 
This  council  of  the  elders  of  our  land. 


Enter  Creon. 

Creon. — My  friends,  for  what  concerns  our  commonwealth. 
The  gods  who  vexed  it  with  the  billowing  storms 
Have  righted  it  again;    and  I  have  sent. 
By  special  summons,  calling  you  to  come 
Apart  from  all  the  others.    This,  in  part, 
As  knowing  ye  did  all  along  uphold 
The  might  of  Laios'  throne,  in  part  again, 
Because  when  CEdipus  our  country  ruled. 
And,  when  he  perished,  then  towards  his  sons 
Ye  still  were  faithful  in  your  steadfast  mind. 
And  since  they  fell,  as  by  a  double  death. 
Both  on  the  selfsame  day  with  murderous  blow, 
Smiting  and  being  smitten,  now  I  hold 
Their  thrones  and  all  their  power  of  sov'reignty 
By  nearness  of  my  kindred  to  the  dead. 
And  hard  it  is  to  learn  what  each  man  is, 
In  heart  and  mind  and  judgment,  till  he  gain 
Experience  in  princedom  and  in  laws. 
For  me,  whoe'er  is  called  to  guide  a  State, 
And  does  not  catch  at  counsels  wise  and  good, 
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But  holds  his  peace  through  any  fear  of  man, 
I  deem  him  basest  of  all  men  that  are, 
And  so  have  deemed  long  since;    and  whosoe'er 
As  worthier  than  his  country  counts  his  friend, 
,    I  utterly  despise  him.    I  myself, 

Zeus  be  my  witness,  who  beholdeth  all, 

Would  not  keep  silence,  seeing  danger  come, 

Instead  of  safety,  to  my  subjects  true. 

Nor  could  I  take  as  friend  my  country's  foe; 

For  this  I  know,  that  there  our  safety  lies. 

When  sailing  while  the  good  ship  holds  her  course, 

We  gather  friends  around  us.    By  these  rules 

And  such  as  these  do  I  maintain  the  State. 

And  now  I  come,  with  edicts,  close  allied 

To  these  in  spirit,  for  my  citizens. 

Concerning  those  two  sons  of  CEdipus. 

Eteocles,  who  died  in  deeds  of  might 

Illustrious,  fighting  for  our  fatherland. 

To  honor  him  with  sepulture,  all  rites 

Duly  performed  that  to  the  noblest  dead 

Of  right  belong.    Not  so  his  brother;    him 

I  speak  of,  Polyneikes,  who,  returned 

From  exile,  sought  with  fire  to  desolate 

His  father's  city  and  the  shrines  of  gods. 

Yea,  sought  to  glut  his  rage  with  blood  of  men. 

And  lead  them  captive  to  the  bondslave's  doom; 

Him  I  decree  that  none  shall  dare  entomb, 

That  none  shall  utter  wail  or  loud  lament. 

But  leave  his  corpse  unburied,  by  the  dogs 

And  vultures  mangled,  foul  to  look  upon. 

Such  is  my  purpose.    Ne'er,  if  I  can  help. 

Shall  the  vile  have  more  honor  than  the  just; 

But  whoso  shows  himself  my  country's  friend, 

Living  or  dead,  from  me  shall  honor  gain. 

€ho. — This  is  thy  pleasure,  O  Mencekeus'  son. 

For  him  who  hated,  him  who  loved  our  State; 
And  thou  hast  power  to  make  what  laws  thou  wilt. 
Both  for  the  dead  and  all  of  us  who  live. 

Greon. — Be  ye  then  guardians  of  the  things  I  speak. 
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Cho. — Commit  this  task  to  one  of  younger  years. 
Creon. — Nay,  watchmen  are  appointed  for  the  corpse. 
Cho. — ^What  other  task  then  dost  thou  lay  on  us? 
Creon. — Not  to  consent  with  those  that  disobey. 
Cho. — None  are  so  foolish  as  to  seek  for  death. 
Creon. — Yet  that  shall  be  the  doom;    but  love  of  gain 

Hath  oft  with  false  hopes  lured  men  to  their  death. 


Enter  Guard. 

Chtard. — I  will  not  say,  O  king,  that  I  have  come 
Panting  with  speed,  and  plying  nimble  feet, 
For  I  had  many  halting-points  of  thought, 
Backwards  and  forwards  turning,  round  and  round: 
For  now  my  mind  would  give  me  sage  advice; 
"Poor  wretch,  why  go  where  thou  must  bear  the  blame? 
Or  wilt  thou  tarry,  fool?    Shall  Creon  know 
These  things  from  others?    How  wilt  thou  'scape  grief?" 
Revolving  thus,  I  came  in  haste,  yet  slow, 
And  thus  a  short  way  finds  itself  prolonged; 
But,  last  of  all,  to  come  to  thee  prevailed. 
And  though  I  tell  of  naught,  yet  I  will  speak; 
For  this  one  hope  I  cling  to,  might  and  main. 
That  I  shall  suffer  naught  but  destiny. 

Creon. — What  is  it  then  that  causes  such  dismay? 

Guard. — First,  for  mine  own  share  in  it,  this  I  say. 
The  deed  I  did  not,  do  not  know  who  did, 
Nor  should  I  rightly  come  to  ill  for  it. 

Creon. — Thou  feel'st  thy  way  and  fencest  up  thy  deed 

All  round  and  round.    'Twould  seem  thou  hast  some  news. 

Guard. — Yea,  news  of  fear  engenders  long  delay. 

Creon. — Wilt  thou  not  speak,  and  then  depart  in  peace? 

Guard. — Well,  speak  I  will.    The  corpse  ....  Some  one  has 
been 
But  now  and  buried  it,  a  little  dust 
O'er  the  skin  scattering,  with  the  wonted  rites. 

Creon.— What  say'st  thou?    What  man  dared  this  deed  of  guilt? 
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ihiard. — I  know  not.    Neither  was  there  stroke  of  axe, 
Nor  earth  cast  up  by  mattock.    All  the  soil 
Was  dry  and  hard,  no  track  of  chariot  wheel; 
But  he  who  did  it  went  and  left  no  sign. 
.    And  when  the  first  day-watchman  showed  it  us. 
The  sight  caused  wonder  and  sore  grief  to  all; 
For  he  had  disappeared:    no  tomb  indeed 
Was  over  him,  but  dust  all  lightly  strown. 
As  by  some  hand  that  shunned  defiling  guilt; 
And  no  sign  was  there  of  wild  beast  or  dog 
Having  come  and  torn  him.    Evil  words  arose 
Among  us,  guard  to  guard  imputing  blame, 
Which  might  have  come  to  blows,  and  none  was  there 
To  check  its  course,  for  each  to  each  appeared 
The  man  whose  hand  had  done  it.    Yet  not  one 
Had  it  brought  home,  but  each  disclaimed  all  knowledge; 
And  we  were  ready  in  our  hands  to  take 
Bars  of  hot  iron,  and  to  walk  through  fire. 
And  call  the  gods  to  witness  none  of  us 
Were  privy  to  his  schemes  who  planned  the  deed. 
Nor  his  who  wrought  it.    Then  at  last,  when  naught 
Was  gained  by  all  our  searching,  some  one  speaks. 
Who  made  us  bend  our  gaze  upon  the  ground 
In  fear  and  trembling;    for  we  neither  saw 
How  to  oppose  it,  nor,  accepting  it. 
How  we  might  prosper  in  it.    And  his  speech 
Was  this,  that  all  our  tale  should  go  to  thee. 
Not  hushed  up  anywise.    This  gained  the  day; 
And  me,  ill-starred,  the  lot  condemns  to  win 
This  precious  prize.    So  here  I  come  to  thee 
Against  my  will;    and  surely  do  I  trow 
Thou  dost  not  wish  to  see  me.    Still  'tis  true 
That  no  man  loves  the  messenger  of  ill. 

Oho. — For  me,  my  prince,  my  mind  some  time  has  thought 
If  this  perchance  has  some  divine  intent. 

Oreon. — Cease  then,  before  thou  fillest  me  with  wrath. 
Lest  thou  be  found,  though  full  of  years,  a  fool. 
For  what  thou  say'st  is  most  intolerable. 
That  for  this  corpse  the  providence  of  gods 
Has  any  care.    What!   have  they  buried  him. 
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As  to  their  patron  paying  honors  high, 

Who  came  to  waste  their  columned  shrines  with  fire. 

To  desecrate  their  offerings  and  their  lands, 

And  all  their  wonted  customs?    Dost  thou  see 

The  gods  approving  men  of  evil  deeds? 

It  is  not  so;    but  men  of  rebel  mood. 

Lifting  their  head  in  secret  long  ago, 

Still  murmured  thus  against  me.    Never  yet 

Had  they  their  neck  beneath  the  yoke,  content 

To  bear  it  with  submission.    They,  I  know, 

Have  bribed  these  men  to  let  the  deed  be  done. 

No  thing  in  use  by  man,  for  power  of  ill, 

Can  equal  money.    This  lays  cities  low, 

This  drives  men  forth  from  quiet  dwelling-place, 

This  warps  and  changes  minds  of  worthiest  stamp. 

To  turn  to  deeds  of  baseness,  teaching  men 

All  shifts  of  cunning,  and  to  know  the  guilt 

Of  every  impious  deed.    But  they  who,  hired. 

Have  wrought  this  crime,  have  labored  to  their  cost. 

Or  soon  or  late  to  pay  the  penalty. 

But  if  Zeus  still  claims  any  awe  from  me. 

Know  this,  and  with  an  oath  I  tell  it  thee. 

Unless  ye  find  the  very  man  whose  hand 

Has  wrought  this  burial,  and  before  mine  eyes 

Present  him  captive,  death  shall  not  suffice. 

Till  first,  hung  up  still  living,  ye  shall  show 

The  story  of  this  outrage,  that  henceforth. 

Knowing  what  gain  is  lawful,  ye  may  grasp 

At  that,  and  learn  it  is  not  meet  to  love 

Gain  from  all  quarters.    By  base  profit  won 

You  will  see  more  destroyed  than  prospering. 

Guord— May  I  then  speak?    Or  shall  I  turn  and  go? 

Creon. — See'st  not  e'en  yet  how  vexing  are  thy  words? 

Ouard. — Is  it  thine  ears  they  trouble,  or  thy  soul? 

Creon. — Why  dost  thou  gauge  my  trouble  where  it  is? 

Guard. — The  doer  grieves  thy  heart,  but  I  thine  ears. 

Creon. — Pshaw!    what  a  babbler,  born  to  prate  art  thou! 

Chiard. — May  be;    yet  I  this  deed,  at  least,  did  not. 

Creon. — Yes,  and  for  money;    selling  e'en  thy  soul. 
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Guard. —  Ah  me! 

How  dire  ft  is,  in  thinking,  false  to  think! 
Creon. — Prate  about  thinking:    but  unless  ye  show 

To  me  the  doers,  ye  shall  say  ere  long 

That  scoundrel  gains  still  work  their  punishment.  (Exit.) 
Guard. — God  send  we  find  him!    Should  we  find  him  not, 

As  well  may  be  (for  this  must  chance  decide), 

You  will  not  see  me  coming  here  again; 

For  now,  being  safe  beyond  all  hope  of  mine. 

Beyond  all  thought,  I  owe  the  gods  much  thanks.  (Exit) 


Stroph.  I. 

Cho. — Many  the  forms  of  life. 

Wondrous  and  strange  to  see. 

But  naught  than  man  appears 

More  wondrous  and  more  strange. 

He,  with  the  wintry  gales. 

O'er  the  white  foaming  sea, 

'Mid  wild  waves  surging  round, 

Wendeth  his  way  across: 
Earth,  of  all  gods,  from  ancient  days  the  first. 

Unworn  and  undecayed. 
He,  with  his  ploughs  that  travel  o'er  and  o'er. 

Furrowing  with  horse  and  mule, 

Wears  ever  year  by  year. 


Antistroph.  I. 

The  thoughtless  tribe  of  birds. 
The  beasts  that  roam  the  fields. 
The  brood  in  sea-depths  born. 
He  takes  them  all  in  nets 
Knotted  in  snaring  mesh, 
Man,  wonderful  in  skill. 
And  by  his  subtle  arts 
He  holds  in  sway  the  beasts 
That  roam  the  fields,  or  tread  the  mountain's  height; 
And  brings  the  binding  yoke 
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Upon  the  neck  of  horse  with  shaggy  mane. 
Or  bull  on  mountain  crest, 
Untamable  in  strength. 

Stroph.  II. 

And  speech,  and  thought  as  swift  as  wind. 
And  tempered  mood  for  higher  life  of  states, 

These  he  has  learnt,  and  how  to  flee 

Or  the  clear  cold  of  frost  unkind, 

Or  darts  of  storm  and  shower, 
Man  all-providing.    Unprovided,  he 
Meeteth  no  chance  the  coming  days  may  bring; 

Only  from  Hades,  still 

He  fails  to  find  escape, 
Though  skin  of  art  may  teach  him  how  to  flee 
From  depths  of  fell  disease  incurable. 

Antistroph.  II. 

So,  gifted  with  a  wondrous  might. 
Above  all  fancy's  dreams,  with  skill  to  plan. 

Now  unto  evil,  now  to  good. 

He  turns.    "While  holding  fast  the  laws. 

His  country's  sacred  rights. 
That  rest  upon  the  oath  of  gods  on  high, 
High  in  the  State:    an  outlaw  from  the  State, 

When  loving,  in  his  pride. 

The  thing  that  is  not  good; 
Ne'er  may  he  share  my  hearth,  nor  yet  my  thoughts. 
Who  worketh  deeds  of  evil  like  to  this. 

Enter  Guards,  bringing  in  Antigone. 

As  to  this  portent  which  the  gods  have  sent, 

I  stand  in  doubt    Can  I,  who  know  her,  say 

That  this  is  not  the  maid  Antigone? 

O  wretched  one  of  wretched  father  born, 

Thou  child  of  CEdipus, 

What  means  this?    Surely  'tis  not  that  they  bring 

Thee  as  a  rebel  'gainst  the  king's  decree, 
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And  taken  in  the  folly  of  thine  act? 
Guard. — Yes!     She  it  was  by  whom  the  deed  was  done. 

We  found  her  burying.    Where  is  Creon,  pray? 
Gho. — Back  from  his  palace  comes  he  just  in  time. 


Enter  Creon, 

Greon. — What  chance  is  this,  with  which  my  coming  fits? 

Guard. — Men,  O  my  king,  should  pledge  themselves  to  naught; 
For  cool  reflection  makes  their  purpose  void. 
I  surely  thought  I  should  be  slow  to  come  here, 
Cowed  by  thy  threats,  which  then  fell  thick  on  me; 
But  now  persuaded  by  the  sweet  delight 
Which  comes  unlooked  for,  and  beyond  our  hopes, 
I  come,  although  I  swore  the  contrary, 
Bringing  this  maiden,  whom  in  act  we  found 
Decking  the  grave.    No  need  for  lots  was  now; 
The  prize  was  mine,  and  not  another  man's. 
And  now,  O  king,  take  her,  and  as  thou  wilt. 
Judge  and  convict  her.    I  can  claim  a  right 
To  wash  my  hands  of  all  this  troublous  coil. 

Creon. — How  and  where  was  it  that  ye  seized  and  brought  her? 

Guard. — She  was  in  act  of  burying.    Thou  knowest  all. 

Creon. — Dost  know  and  rightly  speak  the  tale  thou  tell'st? 

Guard. — I  saw  her  burying  that  self-same  corpse 
Thou  bad'st  us  not  to  bury.    Speak  I  clear? 

Creon. — How  was  she  seen,  and  taken  in  the  act? 

Guard. — The  matter  passed  as  follows: — When  we  came, 
With  all  those  dreadful  threats  of  thine  upon  us, 
Sweeping  away  the  dust  which,  lightly  spread, 
Covered  the  corpse,  and  laying  stript  and  bare 
The  tainted  carcase,  on  the  hill  we  sat 
To  windward,  shunning  the  infected  air. 
Each  stirring  up  his  fellow  with  strong  words, 
If  any  shirked  his  duty.    This  went  on 
Some  time,  until  the  glowing  orb  of  day 
Stood  in  mid  heaven,  and  the  scorching  heat 
Fell  on  us.    Then  a  sudden  whirlwind  rose, 

18— Vol.  I. 
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A  scourge  from  heaven,  raising  squalls  on  earth. 
And  filled  the  plain,  the  leafage  stripping  bare 
Of  all  the  forest,  and  the  air's  vast  space 
Was  thick  and  troubled,  and  we  closed  our  eyes, 
Until  the  plague  the  gods  had  sent  was  past; 
And  when  it  ceased,  a  weary  time  being  gone, 
The  girl  is  seen,  and  with  a  bitter  cry. 
Shrill  as  a  bird's,  when  it  beholds  its  nest 
All  emptied  of  its  infant  brood,  she  wails; 
Thus  she,  when  she  beholds  the  corpse  all  stript. 
Groaned  loud  with  many  meanings,  and  she  called 
Fierce  curses  down  on  those  who  did  the  deed. 
And  in  her  hand  she  brings  some  fine,  dry  dust. 
And  from  a  vase  of  bronze,  well  wrought,  upraised. 
She  pours  the  three  libations  o'er  the  dead. 
And  we,  beholding,  give  her  chase  forthwith, 
And  run  her  down,  naught  terrified  at  us. 
And  then  we  charged  her  with  the  former  deed. 
As  well  as  this.    And  nothing  she  denied. 
But  this  to  me  both  bitter  is  and  sweet. 
For  to  escape  one's-self  from  ill  is  sweet. 
But  to  bring  friends  to  trouble,  this  is  hard 
And  painful.    Yet  my  nature  bids  me  count 
Above  all  these  things  safety  for  myself. 

Creon. — (To  Antigone.)    Thou,   then — yes,  thou,   who  bend'st 
thy  face  to  earth — 
Confessest  thou,  or  dost  deny  the  deed? 

Antig. — I  own  I  did  it,  and  will  not  deny. 

Creon. — (To  Guard.)    Go  thou  thy  way,  where'er  thy  will  may 
choose, 
Freed  from  a  weighty  charge.    (Exit  Guard.) 
(To  Antigone.)  And  now  for  thee. 

Say  in  few  words,  not  lengthening  out  thy  speech, 
Knew'st  thou  the  edicts  which  forbade  these  things? 

Antig. — I  knew  them.    Could  I  fail?    Full  clear  were  they. 

Creon. — And  thou  did'st  dare  to  disobey  these  laws? 

Antig. — Yes,  for  it  was  not  Zeus  who  gave  them  forth. 
Nor  Justice,  dwelling  with  the  gods  below, 
Who  traced  these  laws  for  all  the  sons  of  men; 
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Nor  did  I  deem  thy  edicts  strong  enough, 

That  thou,  a  mortal  man,  should'st  over-pass 

The  unwritten  laws  of  God  that  know  not  change. 

They  are  not  of  to-day  nor  yesterday, 

But  live  for  ever,  nor  can  man  assign 

When  first  they  sprang  to  being.    Not  through  fear 

Of  any  man's  resolve  was  I  prepared 

Before  the  gods  to  bear  the  penalty 

Of  sinning  against  these.    That  I  should  die 

I  knew  (how  should  I  not?),  though  thy  decree 

Had  never  spoken.    And,  before  my  time 

If  I  shall  die,  I  reckon  this  a  gain; 

For  whoso  lives,  as  I,  in  many  woes, 

How  can  it  be  but  he  shall  gain  by  death? 

And  so  for  me  to  bear  this  doom  of  thine 

Has  nothing  painful.    But,  if  I  had  left 

My  mother's  son  unburied  on  his  death. 

In  that  I  should  have  suffered;    but  in  this 

I  suffer  not.    And  should  I  seem  to  thee 

To  do  a  foolish  deed,  'tis  simply  this, — 

I  bear  the  charge  of  folly  from  a  fool. 

Cho. — The  maiden's  stubborn  will,  of  stubborn  sire 
The  offspring  shows  itself.    She  knows  not  yet 
To  yield  to  evils. 

Creon. —  Know  then,  minds  too  stifC 

Most  often  stumble,  and  the  rigid  steel 
Baked  in  the  furnace,  made  exceeding  hard, 
Thou  see'st  most  often  split  and  shivered  lie; 
And  I  have  known  the  steeds  of  fiery  mood 
With  a  small  curb  subdued.    It  is  not  meet 
That  one  who  lives  in  bondage  to  his  neighbors 
Should  think  too  proudly.    Wanton  outrage  then 
This  girl  first  learnt,  transgressing  these  my  laws; 
But  this,  when  she  has  done  it,  is  again 
A  second  outrage,  over  it  to  boast. 
And  laugh  as  having  done  it.    Surely,  then. 
She  is  the  man,  not  I,  if,  all  unscathed. 
Such  deed^  of  might  are  hers.    But  be  she  child 
Of  mine  own  sister,  or  of  one  more  near 
Than  all  the  kith  and  kin  of  Household  Zeus, 
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She  and  her  sister  shall  not  'scape  a  doom 
Most  foul  and  shameful;    for  I  charge  her,  too. 
With  having  planned  this  deed  of  sepulture. 
Go  ye  and  call  her.    'Twas  but  now  within 
I  saw  her  raving,  losing  self-command. 
And  still  the  mind  of  those  who  in  the  dark 
Plan  deeds  of  evil  is  the  first  to  fail, 
And  so  convicts  itself  of  secret  guilt. 
But  most  I  hate  when  one  found  out  in  guilt 
Will  seek  to  gloze  and  brave  it  to  the  end. 

Antig. — And  dost  thou  seek  aught  else  beyond  my  death? 

Creon. — Naught  else  for  me.    That  gaining,  I  gain  all. 

Antig. — Why  then  delay?    Of  all  thy  words  not  one 
Pleases  me  now  (and  may  it  never  please!). 
And  so  all  mine  must  grate  upon  thine  ears. 
And  yet  how  could  I  higher  glory  gain 
Than  placing  my  true  brother  in  his  tomb? 
There  is  not  one  of  these  but  would  confess 
It  pleases  them,  did  fear  not  seal  their  lips. 
The  tyrant's  might  in  much  besides  excels, 
And  it  may  do  and  say  whate'er  it  will. 

Creon. — Of  all  the  race  of  Cadmos  thou  alone 
Look'st  thus  upon  the  deed. 

Antig. —  They  see  it  too 

As  I  do,  but  their  tongue  is  tied  for  thee. 

Creon. — Art  not  ashamed  against  their  thoughts  to  think? 

Antig. — There  is  naught  base  in  honoring  our  own  blood. 

Creon. — And  was  he  not  thy  kin  who  fought  against  him? 

Antig. — Yea,  brother,  of  one  father  and  one  mother. 

Creon. — ^Why  then  give  honor  which  dishonors  him? 

Antig. — ^The  dead  below  will  not  repeat  thy  words. 

Creon. — Yes,  if  thou  give  like  honor  to  the  godless. 

Antig. — It  was  his  brother,  not  his  slave,  that  died. 

Creon. — Wasting  this  land  while  he  died  fighting  for  it. 

Antig. — Yet  Hades  still  craves  equal  rites  for  all. 

Creon. — The  good  craves  not  the  portion  of  the  bad. 
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Antig. — Who  knows  if  this  be  holy  deemed  below? 
Creon. — Not  even  when  he  dies  can  foe  be  friend. 
Antig. — My  nature  leads  to  sharing  love,  not  hate. 
Creon. — Go  then  below;   and  if  thou  must  have  love. 
Love  them.    While  I  live,  women  shall  not  rule. 

Enter  Ismene,  led  in  by  Attendants. 

CJio. — And,  lo!    Ismene  at  the  gate 

Comes  shedding  tears  of  sisterly  regard. 

And  o'er  her  brow  a  gathering  cloud 
Mars  the  deep  roseate  blush, 
Bedewing  her  fair  cheek, 
Creon. — (To  Ismene.)     And   thou  who,  creeping  as  a  viper 
creeps, 

Did'st  drain  my  life  in  secret,  and  I  knew  not 

That  I  was  rearing  two  accursed  ones, 

Subverters  of  my  throne, — come,  tell  me,  then, 

Wilt  thou  confess  thou  took'st  thy  part  in  this, 

Or  wilt  thou  swear  thou  did'st  not  know  of  it? 
Jsm. — I  did  the  deed,  if  she  did,  go  with  her, 

Yea,  share  the  guilt,  and  bear  an  equal  blame. 
Antig. — Nay,  justice  will  not  suffer  this,  for  thou 

Did'st  not  consent,  nor  did  I  let  thee  join. 
Ism. — Nay,  in  thy  troubles,  I  am  not  ashamed 

In  the  same  boat  with  thee  to  share  thy  fate. 
Antig. — Who  did  it,  Hades  knows,  and  those  below: 

I  do  not  love  a  friend  who  loves  in  words. 
Ism. — Do  not,  my  sister,  put  me  to  such  shame, 

As  not  to  let  me  join  in  death  with  thee, 

And  so  to  pay  due  reverence  to  the  dead. 
Antig. — Share  not  my  death,  nor  make  thine  own  this  deed 

Thou  had'st  no  hand  in.    My  death  shall  suffice. 
Ism. — What  life  to  me  is  sweet,  bereaved  of  thee? 
Antig. — Ask  Creon  there,  since  thou  o'er  him  dost  watch. 
Ism. — Why  vex  me  so,  in  nothing  bettered  by  it? 
Antig. — 'Tis  pain  indeed,  to  laugh  my  laugh  at  thee. 
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Ism. — But  now,  at  least,  how  may  I  profit  thee? 
Antig. — Save  thou  thyself.    I  grudge  not  thy  escape. 
Ism. — Ah,  woe  is  me!    and  must  I  miss  thy  fate? 
Antig. — Thou  mad'st  thy  choice  to  live,  and  I  to  die. 
Ism. — 'Twas  not  because  I  failed  to  speak  my  thought& 
Antig. — To  these  did'st  thou,  to  those  did  I  seem  wise. 
Ism. — And  yet  the  offence  is  equal  in  us  both. 

Antig. — Take  courage.    Thou  dost  live.    My  soul  long  since 

Hath  died  to  render  service  to  the  dead. 
Creon. — Of  these  two  girls  the  one  goes  mad  but  now. 

The  other  ever  since  her  life  began. 
Ism. — E'en  so,  O  king;    no  mind  that  ever  lived 

Stands  firm  in  evil  days,  but  goes  astray. 
Creon. — Thine  did,  when,  with  the  vile,  vile  deeds  thou  chosest. 
Ism. — How  could  I  live  without  her  presence  here? 
Creon. — Speak  not  of  presence.    She  is  here  no  more. 
Ism. — And  wilt  thou  slay  thy  son's  betrothed  bride? 
Creon. — Full  many  a  field  there  is  which  he  may  plough. 
Ism. — None  like  that  plighted  troth  'twixt  him  and  her. 
Creon. — Wives  that  are  vile  I  love  not  for  my  sons. 
Ism. — Ah,  dearest  Haemon,  how  thy  father  shames  thee! 
Creon. — Thou  with  that  marriage  dost  but  vex  my  soul. 
Cho. — And  wilt  thou  rob  thy  son  of  her  he  loved? 
Creon. — 'Tis  Death,  not  I,  shall  break  the  marriage  off. 
Cho. — Her  doom  is  fixed,  it  seems,  then.    She  must  die. 

Creon. — Fixed,  yes,  by  me  and  thee.    No  more  delay, 

Lead  them  within,  ye  slaves.    These  must  be  kept 
Henceforth  as  women,  suffered  not  to  roam; 
For  even  boldest  natures  shrink  in  fear 
When  they  see  Hades  overshadowing  life. 

(Exeunt  Guards  with  Antigone  and  Ismene.) 
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Stroph.  I. 
(7fto_ — Blessed  are  those  whose  life  no  woe  doth  taste! 
For  unto  those  whose  house 
The  gods  have  shaken,  nothing  fails  of  curse 
Or  woe,  that  creeps  to  generations  far. 
E'en  thus  a  wave  (when  sprea,ds, 
With  blasts  from  Thrakian  coasts 
'  The  darkness  of  the  deep). 
Up  from  the  sea's  abyss 
Hither  and  thither  rolls  the  black  sand  on, 
And  every  jutting  peak. 
Swept  by  the  storm-wind's  strength, 
Lashed  by  the  fierce  wild  waves. 
Re-echoes  with  the  far-resounding  roar. 


Antistroph.  I. 

I  see  the  woes  that  smote,  in  ancient  days. 

The  seed  of  Labdacos, 
Who  perished  long  ago,  with  grief  on  grief 
Still  falling,  nor  does  this  age  rescue  that; 

Some  god  still  smites  it  down. 

Nor  have  they  any  end: 

For  now  there  rose  a  gleam. 

Over  the  last  weak  shoots, 
That  sprang  from  out  the  race  of  CEdipus; 

Yet  this  the  blood-stained  scythe 

Of  those  that  reign  below 

Cuts  off  relentlessly. 
And  maddened  speech,  and  frenzied  rage  of  heart. 


Stroph.  II. 

Thy  power,  O  Zeus,  what  haughtiness  of  man, 

Yea,  what  can  hold  in  check? 
Which  neither  sleep,  that  maketh  all  things  old. 
Nor  the  long  months  of  gods  that  never  fail. 

Can  for  a  moment  seize. 

But  still  as  lord  supreme, 
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Waxing  not  old  with  time. 
Thou  dwellest  in  thy  sheen  of  radiancy 

On  far  Olympos'  height. 
Through  future  near  or  far  as  through  the  past, 

One  law  holds  ever  good. 
Naught  comes  to  life  of  man  unscathed  throughout  by 
woe. 

Antistroph.  II. 

For  hope  to  many  comes  in  wanderings  wild, 

A  solace  and  support; 
To  many  as  a  cheat  of  fond  desires. 
And  creepeth  still  on  him  who  knows  it  not. 

Until  he  burn  his  foot 

Within  the  scorching  flame. 

Full  well  spake  one  of  old, 
That  evil  ever  seems  to  be  as  good 

To  those  whose  thoughts  of  heart 

God  leadeth  unto  woe. 
And  without  woe,  he  spends  but  shortest  space  of  time. 

And  here  comes  Haemon,  last  of  all  thy  sons: 

Comes  he  bewailing  sore 
The  fate  of  her  who  should  have  been  his  bride, 

The  maid  Antigone, 

Grieving  o'er  vanished  joys? 


Enter  Haemon. 

Greon. — Soon  we  shall  know  much  more  than  seers  can  tell. 
Surely  thou  dost  not  come,  my  son,  to  rage 
Against  thy  father,  hearing  his  decree, 
Fixing  her  doom  wlto  should  have  been  thy  bride; 
Or  dost  thou  love  us  still,  whate'er  we  do? 

Hwmon. — My  father,  I  am  thine;    and  thou  dost  guide 
With  thy  wise  counsels,  which  I  gladly  follow. 
No  marriage  weighs  one  mom'ent  in  the  scales 
With  me,  while  thou  dost  guide  my  steps  aright. 
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Creon. — This  thought,  my  son,  should  dwell  within  thy  breast, 
That  all  things  stand  below  a  father's  will; 
For  so  men  pray  that  they  may  rear  and  keep 
Obedient  offspring  by  their  hearths  and  homes, 
That  they  may  both  requite  their  father's  foes. 
And  pay  with  him  like  honors  to  his  friend. 
But  he  who  reareth  sons  that  profit  not. 
What  could  one  say  of  him  but  this,  that  he 
Breeds  his  own  sorrow,  laughter  to  his  foes? 
Lose  not  thy  reason,  then,  my  son,  o'ercome 
By  pleasure,  for  a  woman's  sake,  but  know, 
A  cold  embrace  is  that  to  have  at  home 
A  worthless  wife,  the  partner  of  thy  bed. 
What  ulcerous  sore  is  worse  than  one  we  love 
Who  proves  all  worthless?    No!   with  loathing  scorn, 
As  hateful  to  thee,  let  that  girl  go  wed 
A  spouse  in  Hades.    Taken  in  the  act 
I  found  her,  her  alone  of  all  the  State, 
Rebellious.    And  I  will  not  make  myself 
False  to  the  State.    She  dies.    So  let  her  call 
On  Zeus,  the  lord  of  kindred.    If  I  rear 
Of  mine  own  stock  things  foul  and  orderless, 
I  shall  have  work  enough  with  those  without. 
For  he  who  in  the  life  of  home  is  good 
Will  still  be  seen  as  just  in  things  of  state; 
I  should  be  sure  that  man  would  govern  well, 
And  know  well  to  be  governed,  and  would  stand 
In  war's  wild  storm,  on  his  appointed  post, 
A  just  and  good  defender.    But  the  man 
Who  by  transgressions  violates  the  laws. 
Or  thinks  to  bid  the  powers  that  be  obey. 
He  must  not  hope  to  gather  praise  from  me. 
No!    we  must  follow  whom  the  State  appoints 
In  things  or  just  and  trivial,  or,  may  be, 
The  opposite  of  these.    For  anarchy 
Is  our  worst  evil,  brings  our  commonwealth 
To  utter  ruin,  lays  whole  houses  low. 
In  battle  strife  hurls  firm  allies  in  flight; 
But  they  who  yield  to  guidance, — these  shall  find 
Obedience  saves  most  men.    Thus  help  should  come 
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To  what  our  rulers  order;    least  of  all 
Ought  men  to  bow  before  a  woman's  sway. 
Far  better,  if  it  must  be  so,  to  fall 
By  a  man's  hand,  than  thus  to  bear  reproach. 
By  woman  conquered. 

Cho. —  Unto  us,  O  king. 

Unless  our  years  have  robbed  us  of  our  wit, 
Thou  seemest  to  say  wisely  what  thou  say'st. 

EcBm. — The  gods,  my  father,  have  bestowed  on  man 
His  reason,  noblest  of  all  earthly  gifts; 
And  that  thou  speakest  wrongly  these  thy  words 
I  cannot  say  (God  grant  I  ne'er  know  how 
Such  things  to  utter!),  yet  another's  thoughts 
May  have  some  reason.    'Tis  my  lot  to  watch 
What  each  man  says  or  does,  or  blames  in  thee. 
For  dread  thy  face  to  one  of  low  estate. 
Who  speaks  what  thou  wilt  not  rejoice  to  hear. 
But  I  can  hear  the  things  in  darkness  said, 
How  the  whole  city  wails  this  maiden's  fate, 
As  one  "who  of  all  women  most  unjustly, 
For  noblest  deed  must  die  the  foulest  death. 
Who  her  own  brother,  fallen  in  the  fray. 
Would  neither  leave  unburied,  nor  expose 
To  carrion  dogs,  or  any  bird  of  prey, 
May  she  not  claim  the  meed  of  golden  praise?" 
Such  is  the  whisper  that  in  secret  runs 
All  darkling.    And  for  me,  my  father,  naught 
Is  dearer  than  thy  welfare.    What  can  be 
A  nobler  prize  of  honor  for  the  son 
Than  a  sire's  glory,  or  for  sire  than  son's? 
I  pray  thee,  then,  wear  not  one  mood  alone. 
That  what  thou  say'st  is  right,  and  naught  but  that; 
For  he  who  thinks  that  he  alone  is  wise. 
His  mind  and  speech  above  what  others  have, 
Such  men  when  searched  are  mostly  empty  found. 
But  for  a  man  to  learn,  though  he  be  wise, 
Yea,  to  learn  much,  and  know  the  time  to  yield. 
Brings  no  disgrace.    When  winter  floods  the  streams, 
Thou  see'st  the  trees  that  bend  before  the  storm. 
Save  their  last  twigs,  while  those  that  will  not  yield 
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Perish  with  root  and  branch.    And  when  one  hauls 

Too  tight  the  mainsail  rope,  and  will  not  slack, 

He  has  to  end  his  voyage  with  deck  o'erturned. 

Do  thou  then  yield;   permit  thyself  to  change. 

Young  though  I  be,  if  any  prudent  thought 

Be  with  me,  I  at  least  will  dare  assert 

The  higher  worth  of  one,  who,  come  what  will, 

Is  full  of  knowledge.    If  that  may  not  be 

(For  nature  is  not  wont  to  take  that  bent), 

'Tis  good  to  learn  from  those  who  counsel  well. 

Cho. — My  king!    'tis  fit  that  thou  should'st  learn  from  him. 
If  he  speaks  words  in  season;    and,  in  turn. 
That  thou  (To  Hasmon)  should'st  learn  of  him,  for  both 
speak  well. 

Creon. — Shall  we  at  our  age  stoop  to  learn  from  him. 
Young  as  he  is,  the  lesson  to  be  wise? 

Ewtn. — Learn  naught  thou  should'st  not  learn.     And  if  I'm 
young, 
Thou  should'st  my  deeds  and  not  my  years  consider. 
Creon. — Is  that  thy  deed  to  reverence  rebel  souls? 
HoEvi. — I  would  bid  none  waste  reverence  on  the  base. 
Creon. — Has  not  that  girl  been  seized  with  that  disease? 
Ecem. — The  men  of  Thebes  with  one  accord  say,  No. 
Creon. — And  will  my  subjects  tell  us  how  to  rule? 
Hcem. — Dost  thou  not  see  thou  speakest  like  a  boy? 
Creon. — Must  I  then  rule  for  others  than  myself? 
Ecem. — That  is  no  State  which  hangs  on  one  man's  wilL 
Creon. — Is  not  the  State  deemed  his  who  governs  it? 
Ecem. — Brave  rule!    Alone,  and  o'er  an  empty  land! 
Creon. — This  boy,  it  seems,  will  be  his  bride's  ally. 
Ecem. — If  thou  art  she,  for  thou  art  all  my  care. 
Creon. — Basest  of  base,  against  thy  father  pleading! 
Ecem. — Yea,  for  I  see  thee  sin  a  grievous  sin. 
Creon. — And  do  I  sin  revering  mine  own  sway? 
Ecem. — Thou  show'st  no  reverence,  trampling  on  God's  laws. 
Creon. — 0  guilty  soul,  by  woman's  craft  beguiled! 
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Ecem. — Thou  wilt  not  find  me  slave  unto  the  base. 
Creon. — Thy  every  word  is  still  on  her  behalf. 
Ecem. — Yea,  and  on  thine  and  mine,  and  theirs  below. 
Creon. — Be  sure  thou  shalt  not  wed  her  while  she  lives. 
Ecem. — Then  she  must  die,  and,  dying,  others  slay. 
Creon. — And  dost  thou  dare  to  come  to  me  with  threats? 
EcBm. — Is  it  a  threat  against  vain  thoughts  to  speak? 
Creon. — Thou  to  thy  cost  shalt  teach  me  wisdom's  ways, 

Thyself  in  wisdom  wanting. 
Ecem. —  I  would  say 

Thou  wast  unwise,  if  thou  wert  not  my  father. 

Creon. — Thou  woman's  slave,  I  say,  prate  on  no  mora 

Ecem. — Wilt  thou  then  speak,  and,  speaking,  listen  not? 

Creon. — Nay,  by  Olympos!    Thou  shalt  not  go  free 
To  flout  me  with  reproaches.    Lead  her  out 
Whom  my  soul  hates,  that  she  may  die  forthwith 
Before  mine  eyes,  and  near  her  bridegroom  here. 

Ecem. — No!     Think  it  not!    Near  me  she  shall  not  die, 

And  thou  shalt  never  see  my  face  alive. 

That  thou  may'st  storm  at  those  who  like  to  yield.  (Exit.) 
CJm. — The  man  has  gone,  O  king,  in  hasty  mood. 

A  mind  distressed  in  youth  is  hard  to  bear. 
Creon. — Let  him  do  what  he  will,  and  bear  himself 

As  more  than  man,  he  shall  not  save  those  girls. 

Cho. — What!    Dost  thou  mean  to  slay  them  both  alike? 

Creon. — Not  her  who  touched  it  not;  there  thou  say'st  well. 

Cho. — What  form  of  death  mean'st  thou  to  slay  her  with? 

Creon. — Leading  her  on  to  where  the  desert  path 
Is  loneliest,  there  alive,  in  rocky  cave 
Will  I  immure  her,  just  so  much  of  food 
Before  her  set  as  may  avert  pollution. 
And  save  the  city  from  the  guilt  of  blood; 
And  there,  invoking  Hades,  whom  alone 
Of  all  the  gods  she  worships,  she,  perchance. 
Shall  gain  escape  from  death,  or  then  shall  know 
That  Hades- worship  is  but  labor  lost     (Exit.) 
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Stroph. 

€ho. — 0  Love,  in  every  battle  victor  owned; 

Love,  rushing  on  thy  prey, 
Now  on  a  maiden's  soft  and  blooming  cheek. 

In  secret  ambush  hid; 
Now  o'er  the  broad  sea  wandering  at  will, 

And  now  in  shepherd's  folds; 
Of  all  the  undying  ones  none  'scape  from  thee. 

Nor  yet  of  mortal  men 
Whose  lives  are  measured  as  a  fleeting  day; 
And  who  has  thee  is  frenzied  in  his  soul. 


Antistroph. 

Thou  makest  vile  the  purpose  of  the  just, 

To  his  own  fatal  harm; 
Thou  hast  stirred  up  this  fierce  and  deadly  strife 

Of  men  of  nearest  kin; 
The  charm  of  eyes  of  bride  beloved  and  fair 

Is  crowned  with  victory. 
And  dwells  on  high  among  the  powers  that  rule, 

Equal  with  holiest  laws; 
For  Aphrodite,  she  whom  none  subdues. 
Sports  in  her  might  and  majesty  divine, 

I,  even  I,  am  borne 
Beyond  the  appointed  laws; 

I  look  on  this,  and  cannot  stay 

The  fountain  of  my  tears. 

For,  lo!   I  see  her,  see  Antigone 

Wend  her  sad,  lonely  way 
To  that  bride-chamber  where  we  all  must  lie. 
Antig. — Behold,  O  men  of  this  my  fatherland, 

I  wead  my  last  lone  way, 
Seeing  the  last  sunbeam,  now  and  nevermore; 

He  leads  me  yet  alive. 

Hades  that  welcomes  all, 

To  Acheron's  dark  shore, 

With  neither  part  nor  lot 
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In  marriage  festival, 
Nor  hath  the  marriage  hymn 
Been  sung  for  me  as  bride, 
But  I  shall  be  the  bride  of  Acheron. 

Cho. — And  hast  thou  not  all  honor,  worthiest  praise. 
Who  goest  to  the  home  that  hides  the  dead. 
Not  smitten  by  the  sickness  that  decays. 

Nor  by  the  sharp  sword's  meed. 
But  of  thine  own  free  will,  in  fullest  life, 

Alone  of  mortals,  thus 

To  Hades  tak'st  thy  way? 
Antig. — I  heard  of  old  her  pitiable  end. 

On  Sipylos'  high  crag. 
The  Phrygian  stranger  from  a  far  land  come. 

Whom  Tantalos  begat; 

Whom  growth  of  rugged  rock, 

Clinging  as  ivy  clings, 

Subdued,  and  made  its  own: 

And  now,  so  runs  the  tale, 

There,  as  she  melts  in  shower, 

The  snow  abideth  aye, 
And  still  bedews  yon  cliffs  that  lie  below 

Those  brows  that  ever  weep. 
With  fate  like  hers  God  brings  me  to  my  rest. 
Cho. — A  goddess  she,  and  of  the  high  gods  born; 
And  we  are  mortals,  born  of  mortal  seed. 
And  lo!    for  one  who  liveth  but  to  die. 
To  gain  like  doom  with  those  of  heavenly  race. 

Is  great  and  strange  to  hear. 
Antig. — Ye  mock  me  then.    Alas!    Why  wait  ye  not. 
By  all  our  fathers'  gods,  I  ask  of  you. 

Till  I  have  passed  away. 

But  flout  me  while  I  live? 

O  city  that  I  love, 

O  men  that  claim  as  yours 

That  city  stored  with  wealth, 

0  Dirkg,  fairest  fount, 

O  grove  of  Thebes,  that  boasts  her  chariot  host, 

1  bid  you  witness  all, 
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How,  with  no  friends  to  weep, 

By  what  stern  laws  condemned, 
I  go.  to  that  strong  dungeon  of  the  tomb, 

For  burial  strange,  ah  me! 
Nor  dwelling  with  the  living,  nor  the  dead. 
Cho. — Forward  and  forward  still  to  farthest  verge 

Of  daring  hast  thou  gone, 
And  now,  O  child,  thou  hast  rushed  violently 

Where  Right  erects  her  throne; 
Surely  thou  payest  to  the  uttermost 

Thy  father's  debt  of  guilt. 
Antig. — ^Ah!   thou  hast  touched  the  quick  of  all  my  grief, 
The  thrice-told  tale  of  all  my  father's  woe, 

The  fate  which  dogs  us  all. 
The  old  Labdakid  race  of  ancient  fame. 

Woe  for  the  curses  dire 

Of  that  defiled  bed, 

With  foulest  incest  stained. 

My  mother's  with  my  sire. 
Whence  I  myself  have  sprung,  most  miserable. 

And  now,  I  go  to  them. 

To  sojourn  in  the  grave. 

Accursed,  and  unwed; 

Ah,  brother  thou  did'st  find 

Thy  marriage  fraught  with  ill. 
And  thou,  though  dead,  hast  smitten  down  my  life. 
Cho, — Acts  reverent  and  devout 

May  claim  devotion's  name. 
But  power,  in  one  to  whom  power  comes  as  trust. 

May  never  be  defied; 

And  thee,  thy  stubborn  mood, 

Self-chosen,  layeth  low. 
Antig. — Unwept,  without  a  friend. 

Unwed,  and  whelmed  in  woe, 
I  journey  on  this  road  that  open  lies. 
No  more  shall  it  be  mine  (O  misery!) 
To  look  upon  yon  daylight's  holy  eye; 

And  yet,  of  all  my  friends, 

Not  one  bewails  my  fate, 

No  kindly  tear  is  shed. 
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Enter  Creon. 

Creon. — ^And  know  ye  not,  if  men  have  leave  to  speak 

Their  songs  and  wailings  thus  to  stave  off  death. 
That  they  will  never  stop?    Lead,  lead  her  on, 
Without  delay,  and,  as  I  said,  immure 
In  yon  cavernous  tomb,  and  then  depart. 
Leave  her  to  choose,  or  drear  and  lonely  death, 
Or,  living,  in  the  tomb  to  find  her  home. 
Our  hands  are  clean  in  all  that  touches  her; 
But  she  no  more  shall  dwell  on  earth  with  us. 

Antlg. — (Turning  toward  the  cavern.)    O  tomb,  my  bridal  cham- 
ber, vaulted  home. 
Guarded  right  well  for  ever,  where  I  go 
To  join  mine  own,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
Among  the  dead  doth  Persephassa  hold; 
And  I,  of  all  the  last  and  saddest,  wend 
My  way  below,  life's  little  span  unfilled. 
And  yet  I  go,  and  feed  myself  with  hopes 
That  I  shall  meet  them,  by  my  father  loved, 
Dear  to  my  mother,  well-beloved  of  thee. 
Thou  darling  brother:    I,  with  these  my  hands. 
Washed  each  dear  corpse,  arrayed  you,  poured  libations, 
In  rites  of  burial;    and  in  care  for  thee. 
Thy  body,  Polyneikes,  honoring, 
I  gain  this  recompense.    [And  yet  in  sight 
Of  all  that  rightly  judge  the  deed  was  good; 
I  had  not  done  it  had  I  come  to  be 
A  mother  with  her  children, — had  not  dared. 
Though  'twere  a  husband  dead  that  mouldered  there^ 
Against  my  country's  will  to  bear  this  toil. 
And  am  I  asked  what  law  constrained  me  thus? 
I  answer,  had  I  lost  a  husband  dear, 
I  might  have  had  another;  other  sons 
By  other  spouse,  if  one  were  lost  to  me; 
But  when  my  father  and  my  mother  sleep 
In  Hades,  then  no  brother  more  can  come. 
And  therefore,  giving  thee  the  formost  place, 
I  seemed  in  Creon's  eyes,  O  brother  dear, 
To  sin  in  boldest  daring.    Therefore  now 
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He  leads  me,  having  taken  me  by  force, 

Cut  off  from  marriage  bed  and  marriage  song, 

Untasting  wife's  true  joy,  or  mother's  blfss, 

With  infant  at  her  breast,  but  all  forlorn. 

Bereaved  of  friends,  in  utter  misery. 

Alive,  I  tread  the  chambers  of  the  dead.] 

What  law  of  Heaven  have  I  transgressed  against? 

What  use  for  me,  ill-starred  one,  still  to  look 

To  any  god  for  succor,  or  to  call 

On  any  friend  for  aid?    For  holiest  deed 

I  bear  this  charge  of  rank  unholiness. 

If  acts  like  these  the  gods  on  high  approve, 

We,  taught  by  pain,  shall  own  that  we  have  sinned; 

But  if  these  sin,  (Looking  at  Creon,)  I  pray  they  suffer 

not 
Worse  evils  than  the  v/rongs  they  do  to  me. 
Cho. — Still  do  the  same  wild  blasts 

Vex  her  who  standeth  there. 
Creort.— Therefore  shall  these  her  guards 

Weep  sore  for  this  delay. 
C/w. — Ah  me!  this  word  of  thine 

Tells  of  death  drawing  nigh. 
Creon. — I  cannot  bid  thee  hope 

For  other  end  than  this. 
Antig. — 0  citidel  of  Thebes,  my  native  land. 

Ye  gods  of  ancient  days, 

I  go,  and  linger  not. 
Behold  me,  O  ye  senators  of  Thebes, 
The  last,  lone  scion  of  the  kingly  race, 
What  things  I  suffer,  and  from  whom  they  come. 
Revering  still  the  laws  of  reverence. 

(Guards  lead  Antigoae  away.) 

Stroph.  I. 

Cho. — So  did  the  form  of  Danae  bear  of  old. 
In  brazen  palace  hid. 
To  lose  the  light  of  heaven. 
And  in  her  tomb-like  chamber  was  enclosed: 

i»-Voi.  r. 
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Yet  she,  O  child,  was  noble  in  her  race, 
And  well  she  stored  the  golden  showers  of  Zeus^ 
But  great  and  dread  the  might  of  Destiny: 
Nor  kingly  wealth,  nor  war. 
Nor  tower,  nor  dark-hulled  ships 
Beaten  by  waves,  escape. 

Antistboph.  I. 

So  too  was  shut,  enclosed  in  dungeon  cave, 

Bitter  and  fierce  in  mood. 

The  son  of  Dryas,  king 
Of  yon  Edonian  tribes^  for  vile  reproach, 
By  Dionysos'  hands,  and  so  his  strength 
And  soul  o'ermad  wastes  drop  by  drop  away. 
And  so  he  learnt  that  he,  against  the  god. 

Spake  his  mad  words  of  scorn; 

For  he  the  Maenad  throng 

And  bright  fire  fain  had  stopped. 

And  roused  the  Muses'  wrath. 


Stropii.  II. 

And  by  the  double  sea  of  those  Dark  Rocks 

Are  shores  of  Bosporos, 
And  Thrakian  isle,  as  Salmydessos  known, 

Where  Ares,  whom  they  serve, 

God  of  the  region  round. 

Saw  the  dire,  blinding  wound, 

That  smote  the  twin-born  sons 
Of  Phineus  by  relentless  step-dame's  hand, — 

Dark  wound,  on  dark-doomed  eyes. 

Not  with  the  stroke  of  sword. 
But  blood-stained  hands,  and  point  of  spindle  sharp* 

Antisteoph.  II. 

And  they  in  misery,  miserable  fate. 

Wasting  away,  wept  sore. 
Born  of  a  mother  wedded  with  a  curse. 
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And  she  who  claimed  descent 

From,  men  of  ancient  fame, 

The  old  Erechtheid  race. 

Amid  her  father's  winds, 
Daughter  of  Boreas,  in  far  distant  caves 

Was  reared,  a  child  of  gods, 

Swift  moving  as  the  steed 

O'er  lofty  crag,  and  yet 
The  ever-living  Fates  bore  hard  on  her. 

Enter  Teiresias,  guided  by  a  boy. 

Teir. — Princes  of  Thebes,  we  come  as  travellers  joined, 
One  seeing  for  both,  for  still  the  blind  must  use 
A  guide's  assistance  to  direct  his  steps. 

Creon. — And  what  new  thing,  Teiresias,  brings  thee  here? 

Teir. — I'll  tell  thee,  and  do  thou  the  seer  obey. 

Creon. — Of  old  I  was  not  wont  to  slight  thy  thoughts. 

Teir. — So  did'st  thou  steer  our  city's  course  full  well. 

Creon. — I  bear  my  witness  from  good  profit  gained. 

Teir. — Know,  then,  thou  walk'st  on  fortune's  razor-edge. 

Creon. — What  means  this?    How  I  shudder  at  thy  speech! 

Teir. — Soon  shalt  thou  know,  as  thou  doest  hear  the  signs 
Of  my  dread  art.    For  sitting,  as  of  old, 
Upon  my  ancient  seat  of  augury, 
Where  every  bird  finds  haven,  lo!  I  hear 
Strange  cry  of  winged  creatures,  shouting  shrill, 
With  inarticulate  passion,  and  I  knew 
That  they  were  tearing  each  the  other's  flesh 
With  bloody  talons,  .<'or  their  whirring  wings 
Made  that  quite  clear:  and  straightway  I,  in  fear. 
Made  trial  of  the  sacrifice  that  lay 
On  fiery  altar.    And  Hephaestos'  flame 
Shone  not  from  out  the  offering;  but  there  oozed 
Upon  the  ashes,  trickling  from  the  bones, 
A  moisture,  and  it  smouldered,  and  it  spat. 
And,  lo!  the  gall  was  scattered  to  the  air. 
And  fourth  from  out  the  fat  that  wrapped  them  round 
The  thigh  bones  fell.    Such  omens  of  decay 
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From  holy  sacrifice  I  learn  from  him, 

Tills  l>oy,  wlio  now  stands  here,  for  he  is  still 

A  guide  to  me,  as  I  to  others  am. 

And  all  this  evil  falls  upon  the  State, 

From  out  thy  counsels;  for  our  altars  all. 

Our  sacred  hearths  are  full  of  food  for  dogs 

And  birds  unclean,  the  flesh  of  that  poor  wretch. 

Who  fell,  the  son  of  CEdipus.    And  so 

The  gods  no  more  hear  prayers  of  sacrifice. 

Nor  own  the  flame  that  burns  the  victim's  limbs; 

Nor  do  the  birds  give  cry  of  omen  good, 

But  feed  on  carrion  of  a  slaughtered  corpse. 

Thinli  thou  on  this,  my  son:  to  err,  indeed, 

Is  common  unto  all,  but  having  erred. 

He  is  no  longer  reckless  or  unblest. 

Who,  having  fallen  into  evil,  seeks 

For  healing,  nor  continues,  still  unmoved. 

Self-will  must  bear  the  charge  of  c-tubbornness: 

Yield  to  the  dead,  and  outrage  not  a  corpse. 

What  prowess  is  it  fallen  foes  to  slay? 

Good  counsel  give  I,  planning  good  for  thee, 

And  of  all  joys  the  sweetest  is  to  learn 

From  one  who  speaketh  v/ell,  should  that  bring  gain. 

Creon. — Old  man,  as  archers  aiming  at  their  mark, 
So  ye  shoot  forth  your  venomed  darts  at  me; 
I  know  your  augur's  tricks,  and  by  your  tribe 
Long  since  am  tricked  and  sold.    Yes,  gain  your  gaim: 
Get  Sardis'  amber  metal,  Indian  gold; 
That  corpse  ye  shall  not  hide  in  any  tomb. 
Not  though  the  eagles,  birds  of  Zeus,  should  bear 
Their  carrion  morsels  to  the  throne  of  God, 
Not  even  fearing  this  pollution  dire. 
Will  I  consent  to  burial.    Well  I  know 
That  man  is  powerless  to  pollute  the  gods. 
But  many  fall,  Teiresias,  dotard  old, 
A  shameful  fall,  who  gloze  their  shameful  words 
For  lucre's  sake,  with  surface  show  of  good. 

Teir. — Ah  me!    Does  no  man  know,  does  none  consider  .  .  . 

Creon. — Consider  what?    What  trite  poor  sav^'  comes  now? 
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Teir. — How  far  good  counsel  is  of  all  things  best? 

Creon. — So  far,  I  trow,  as  folly  is  worst  ill. 

Teir. — Of  that  disease  thy  soul,  alas!    is  full. 

Creon. — I  will  not  meet  a  seer  with  evil  words. 

Teir. — Thou  dost  so;  saying  I  divine  with  lies. 

Creon. — The  race  of  seers  is  ever  fond  of  gold. 

Teir. — And  that  of  tyrants  still  loves  lucre  foul, 

Creon. — Dost  know  thou  speak' st  thy  woids  of  those  that  rule? 

Teir. — I  know.    Through  me  thou  rul'st  a  city  saved. 

Creon. — Wise  seer  art  thou,  yet  given  oermuch  to  wrong. 

Teir. — Thou'lt  stir  me  to  speak  out  my  soul's  dread  secrets. 

Creon. — Out  with  them;  only  speak  them  not  for  gain. 

Teir. — So  is't,  I  trow,  in  ail  that  touches  thee. 

Creon. — Know  that  thou  shalt  not  bargain  with  my  will. 

Teir. — Know,  then,  and  know  it  well,  that  thou  shalt  see 
Not  many  winding  circuits  of  the  sun. 
Before  thou  giv'st  as  quittance  for  the  dead, 
A  corpse  by  thee  begotten;  for  that  thou 
Hast  to  the  ground  cast  one  that  walked  on  earth. 
And  foully  placed  within  a  sepulchre 
A  living  soul;  and  now  thou  keepest  from  them, 
The  gods  below,  the  corpse  of  one  unblest. 
Unwept,  unhallowed,  and  in  these  things  thou 
Canst  claim  no  part,  nor  yet  the  gods  above; 
But  they  by  thee  are  outraged;  and  they  wait, 
The  sure  though  slow  avengers  of  the  grave. 
The  dread  Erinnyes  of  the  mighty  gods. 
For  thee  in  these  same  evils  to  be  snared. 
Search  well  if  I  say  this  as  one  who  sells 
His  soul  for  money.    Yet  a  little  while. 
And  in  thy  house  the  wail  of  men  and  women 
Shall  make  it  plain.    And  every  city  stirs 
Itself  in  arms  against  thee,  owning  those 
Whose  limbs  the  dogs  have  buried,  or  fierce  wolves. 
Or  winged  birds  have  brought  the  accursed  taint 
To  region  consecrate.    Doom  like  to  this. 
Sure  darting  as  an  arrow  to  its  mark, 
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I  launch  at  thee  (for  thou  dost  vex  me  sore), 
An  archer  aiming  at  the  very  heart, 
And  thou  shalt  not  escape  its  fiery  sting. 
And  now,  O  boy,  lead  thou  me  home  again, 
That  he  may  vent  his  spleen  on  younger  men. 
And  learn  to  keep  his  tongue  more  orderly, 
With  better  thoughts  than  this  his  present  mood. 

(Exit) 

Oho. — The  man  has  gone,  O  king,  predicting  woe, 
And  well  we  know,  since  first  our  raven  hair 
Was  mixed  with  gray,  that  never  yet  his  words 
Were  uttered  to  our  State  and  failed  of  truth. 

Greon. — I  know  it  too,  'tis  that  that  troubles  me. 
To  yield  is  hard,  but  holding  out,  to  smite 
One's  soul  with  sorrow,  this  is  harder  still 

Cho. — We  need  wise  counsel,  O  Mencekeus'  son. 

Creon. — What  shall  I  do?    Speak  thou,  and  I'll  obey. 

Cho. — Go  then,  and  free  the  maiden  from  her  tomb, 
And  give  a  grave  to  him  who  lies  exposed. 

Creon. — Is  this  thy  counsel?    Dost  thou  bid  me  yield? 

Cho. — Without  delay,  O  king,  for  lo!  they  come. 
The  gods'  swift-footed  ministers  of  ill, 
An  in  an  instant  lay  the  self-willed  low. 

Creon. — Ah  me!  'tis  hard;  and  yet  I  bend  my  will 
To  do  thy  bidding.    With  necessity 
We  must  not  fight  at  such  o'erwhelming  odds. 

Cho. — Go  then  and  act!     Commit  it  not  to  others. 

Creon. — E'en  as  I  am  I'll  go.    Come,  come,  my  men, 
Present  or  absent,  come,  and  in  your  hands 
Bring  axes:  come  to  yonder  eminence. 
And  I,  since  now  my  judgment  leans  that  way. 
Who  myself  bound  her,  now  myself  will  loose. 
Too  much  I  fear  lest  it  should  wisest  prove 
Maintaining  ancient  laws  to  end  my  life.  (Exit.) 

Steoph.  I. 
Cho. — O  Thou  of  many  names. 

Of  that  Cadmeian  maid 
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The  glory  and  the  joy, 

Whom  Zeus  as  offspring  owns, 

Zeus,  thundering  deep  and  loud, 
Who  watchest  over  famed  Italia, 
And  reign'st  o'er  all  the  bays  that  Deo  claims 

On  fair  Eleusis'  coast. 
Bacchos,  who  dwell'st  in  Thebes,  the  mother-towa 

Of  all  thy  Bacchant  train. 

Along  Ismenos'  stream, 

And  with  the  dragon's  brood; 

Antistroph.  I. 

Thee,  o'er  the  double  peak 

Of  yonder  height  the  blaze 

Of  flashing  fire  beholds. 

Where  nymphs  of  Corycos 

Go  forth  in  Bacchic  dance. 
And  by  the  flowery  streams  of  Castaly, 
And  thee,  the  ivied  slopes  of  Nysa's  hills. 

And  vine-clad  promontory, 
(While  words  of  more  than  mortal  melody 

Shout  out  the  well-known  name,) 

Send  forth,  the  guardian  lord 

Of  the  wide  streets  of  Thebes. 

Stkoph.  II. 

Above  all  cities  thou. 
With  her,  thy  mother  whom  the  thunder  slew, 

Dost  look  on  it  with  love; 
And  now,  since  all  the  city  bendeth  low 

Beneath  the  sullen  plague, 

Come  thou  with  cleansing  tread 

O'er  the  Parnassian  slopes. 

Or  o'er  the  moaning  straits. 

Antistroph.  II. 

0  thou,  who  lead'st  the  band. 
The  choral  band  of  stars  still  breathing  fire. 
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Lord  of  the  hymns  of  night. 
The  child  of  highest  Zens;  appear,  O  king, 
With  Thyian  maidens  wild. 
Who  all  night  long  in  dance. 
With  frenzied  chorus  sing 
Thy  praise,  their  lord,  lacchos. 


Enter  Messenger. 

M(»». — Ye  men  of  Cadmos  and  Amphion'a  house, 
I  know  no  life  of  mortal  man  which  I 
Would  either  praise  or  blame.    'Tis  Fortune's  chance 
That  raiseth  up,  and  Fortune  bringeth  low 
The  man  who  lives  in  good  or  evil  plight: 
And  prophet  of  men's  future  there  is  none. 
For  Creon,  so  I  deemed,  deserved  to  be 
At  once  admired  and  envied,  having  saved 
This  land  of  Cadmos  from  the  hands  of  foes; 
And,  having  ruled  with  fullest  sovereignty, 
He  lived  and  prospered,  joyous  in  a  race 
Of  goodly  offspring.    Now,  all  this  is  gone; 
For  when  men  lose  the  joys  that  sweeten  life, 
I  cannot  deem  they  live,  but  rather  count 
As  if  a  breathing  corpse.     His  heaped-up  stores 
Of  wealth  are  large,  so  be  it,  and  he  lives 
With  all  a  sovereign's  state;  and  yet,  if  joy 
Be  absent,  all  the  rest  I  count  as  naught, 
And  would  not  weigh  them  against  pleasure's  charm. 
More  than  a  vapor's  shadow. 

Cfto.—  What  is  this? 

What  new  disaster  tell'st  thou  of  our  chiefs? 

iiess. — Dead  are  they,  and  the  living  cause  their  death. 

Cho. — Who  slays,  and  who  is  slaughtered?    Tell  thy  tale. 

Mess. — Haemon  is  dead,  slain,  weltering  in  his  blood. 

Cho. — By  his  own  act  or  by  his  father's  hand? 

Mtss. — His  own,  in  wrath  against  his  father's  crime. 

Cft«. — O  prophet!  true,  most  true,  those  words  of  thine. 

Mess. — Since  things  stand  thus,  we  well  may  counsel  talTe. 
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Cho. — Lo!  Creon's  wife  comes,  sad  Eurydike. 

She  from  the  house  approaches,  hearing  speech 
About  her  son,  or  else  by  accident. 


Enter  Eurydike. 

Euryd. — I  on  my  way,  my  friends,  as  suppliant  bound, 
To  pay  my  vows  at  Pallas'  shrine,  have  heard 
Your  words,  and  so  I  chanced  to  draw  the  bolt 
Of  the  half -opened  door,  when  lo!  a  sound 
Falls  on  my  ears,  of  evil  striking  home, 
And  terror-struck  I  fall  in  deadly  swoon 
Back  in  my  handmaid's  arms;  yet  tell  it  me, 
Tell  the  tale  once  again,  for  I  shall  hear. 
By  long  experience  disciplined  to  grief. 

Mess. — Dear  lady,  I  will  tell  thee:  I  was  by. 

And  will  not  leave  one  word  of  truth  untold. 

Why  should  we  smooth  and  gloze.  where  all  too  8OOB 

We  should  be  found  as  liars?    Truth  is  still 

The  only  safety.    Lo!  I  went  with  him, 

Thy  husband,  in  attendance,  to  the  edge 

Of  yonder  plain,  where  still  all  ruthlessly 

The  corpse  of  Polyneikes  lay  exposed. 

Mangled  by  dogs.    And,  having  prayed  to  her. 

The  goddess  of  all  pathways,  and  to  Pluto, 

To  temper  wrath  with  pity,  him  they  washed 

With  holy  washing;  and  what  yet  was  left 

We  burnt  in  branches  freshly  cut.  and  heaped 

A  high-raised  grave  from  out  his  native  soil. 

And  then  we  entered  on  the  stone-paved  home. 

Death's  marriage-chamber  for  the  ill-starred  maid. 

And  some  one  hears,  while  standing  yet  afar. 

Shrill  voice  of  wailing  near  the  bridal  bower, 

By  funeral  rites  unhallowed,  and  he  comes 

And  tells  my  master,  Creon.    On  his  ears. 

Advancing  nearer,  falls  a  shriek  confused 

Of  bitter  sorrow,  and  with  groaning  loud, 

He  utters  one  sad  cry,  "Me  miserable! 

And  am  I  then  a  prophet?    Do  I  wend 
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This  day  the  dreariest  way  of  all  my  life? 

My  son's  voice  greets  me.     Go.my  servants,  go. 

Quickly  draw  near,  and  standing  by  the  tomb. 

Search  ye  and  see;  and  where  the  stoue  torn  out 

Shall  make  an  opening,  look  ye  in,  and  say 

If  I  hear  Haemon's  voice,  or  if  my  soul 

Is  cheated  by  the  gods."    And  then  we  searched. 

As  he,  our  master,  in  his  frenzy  bade  us; 

And  in  the  furtherest  corner  of  the  vault. 

We  saw  her  hanging  by  her  neck,  with  cord 

Of  linen  threads  entwined,  and  him  we  found 

Clasping  her  form  in  passionate  embrace. 

And  mourning  o'er  the  doom  that  robbed  him  of  her. 

His  father's  deed,  and  that  his  marriage  bed, 

So  full  of  woe.    When  Creon  saw  him  there, 

Groaning  aloud  in  bitterness  of  heart. 

He  goes  to  him,  and  calls  in  wailing  voice, 

"Poor  boy!  what  hast  thou  done?    Hast  thou  then  lost 
Thy  reason?    In  what  evil  sinkest  thou? 
Come  forth,  my  child,  on  bended  knee  I  ask  thee." 
And  then  the  boy,  with  fierce,  wild-gleaming  eyes. 
Glared  at  him,  spat  upon  his  face,  and  drew, 

.  Still  answering  naught,  the  sharp  two-handled  sword. 
Missing  his  aim,  (his  father  from  the  blow 
Turning  aside,)  in  anger  with  himself. 
The  poor  ill-doomed  one,  even  as  he  was. 
Fell  on  his  sword,  and  drove  it  through  his  breast. 
Full  half  its  length,  and  clasping,  yet  alive. 
The  maiden's  arm,  still  soft,  he  there  breathes  out 
In  broken  gasps  upon  her  fair  white  cheek. 
Swift  streams  of  bloody  shower.    So  they  lie. 
Dead  bridegroom  with  dead  bride,  and  he  has  gained, 
Poor  boy,  his  marriage  rites  in  Hades'  home, 
And  left  to  all  men  witness  terrible, 
That  man's  worst  ill  is  want  of  counsel  wise. 

(Exit  Eurydike.) 

CTio.— What  dost  thou  make  of  this?    She  turneth  back, 
Before  one  word,  or  good  or  ill,  she  speaks. 

if  ess. — I  too  am  full  of  wonder.    Yet  with  hopes 
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I  feed  myself,  she  will  not  think  it  meet, 
Hearing  her  son's  woes,  openly  to  wail 
Out  in  the  town,  but  to  her  handmaids  there 
"Will  give  command  to  wail  her  woe  at  home. 
Too  trained  a  judgment  has  she  so  to  err. 

Cho. — I  know  not.    To  my  mind,  or  silence  hard, 
Or  vain  wild  cries,  are  signs  of  bitter  woe. 

Mess. — Soon  we  shall  know,  within  the  house  advancing, 
If,  in  the  passion  of  her  heart,  she  hides 
A  secret  purpose.    Truly  dost  thou  speak; 
There  is  a  terror  in  that  silence  hard. 

Clio. — (Seeing  Creon  approaching  with  the  corpse  of  Haemoo.  in 

his  arms.) 
And  lo!  the  king  himself  is  drawing  nigh. 
And  in  his  hands  he  bears  a  record  clear. 
No  woe  (if  I  may  speak)  by  others  caused. 

Himself  the  great  offender. 


Enter  Creon,  bearing  Hsemon's  body. 

Creon. — Woe!  for  the  sins  of  souls  of  evil  mood. 
Stern,  mighty  to  destroy! 
O  ye  who  look  on  those  of  kindred  race. 
The  slayers  and  the  slain. 
Woe  for  mine  own  rash  plans  that  prosper  not! 
Woe  for  thee,  son;  but  new  in  life's  career, 
And  by  a  new  fate  dying! 

Woe!  woe! 
Thou  diest,  thou  art  gone. 
Not  by  thine  evil  counsel,  but  by  mine. 

Cho. — Ah  me!     Too  late  thou  seem'st  to  see  the  right. 

Creon. —  Ah  me! 

I  learn  the  grievous  lesson.    On  my  head, 
God,  pressing  sore,  hath  smitten  me  and  vexed. 
In  ways  most  rough  and  terrible.  Ah  me! 
Shattering  my  joy  as  trampled  under  foot. 
Woe!  woe!     Man's  labors  are  but  labor  lost. 
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Enter  Second  Messenger. 

Sec.  Mess. — My  master!  thou,  as  one  who  hast  full  store, 

One  source  of  sorrow  bearest  in  thine  arms. 

And  others  in  thine  house,  too  soon,  it  seems, 

Thou  need'st  must  come  and  see. 
Creon. —  And  what  remains 

Worse  evil  than  the  evils  that  we  bear? 
Sec.  Mess. — Thy  wife  is  dead,  that  cbrpse's  mother  true, 

111  starred  one,  smitten  with  a  blow  just  dealt. 
Creon. — 0  agony! 

Haven  of  Death,  that  none  may  pacify. 

Why  dost  thou  thpus  destroy  me? 

(Turning  to  Messenger.)     O  thou  who  comest,  bringing 
in  thy  train 
Woes  horrible  to  tell. 

Thou  tramplest  on  a  man  already  slain. 

What  say'st  thou!    What  new  tidings  bring'st  to  me? 
Ah  me!  ah  me! 

Is  it  that  now  there  waits  in  store  for  me 

My  own  wife's  death  to  crown  my  misery? 
Cho. — Full  clearly  thou  may'st  see.    No  longer  now 

Does  yon  recess  conceal  her. 
(The  gates  open  and  show  the  dead  body  of  Eurydike.) 
Creon. —  Woe  is  me! 

This  second  ill  I  gaze  on,  miserable. 

What  fate,  yea,  what  still  lies  in  wait  for  me? 

Here  in  my  arms  I  bear  what  was  my  son; 

And  there,  O  misery!    look  upon  the  dead. 

Ah,  wretched  mother!  ah,  my  son!  my  son! 
Sec.  Mess. — In  frenzy  wild  she  round  the  altar  clung. 

And  closed  her  darkening  eyelids,  and  bewailed 

The  noble  fate  of  Megareus,  who  died 

Long  since,  and  then  again  that  corpse  thou  bast; 

And  last  of  all  she  cried  a  bitter  cry 

Against  thy  deeds,  the  murder  of  thy  sons. 

Creon. — ^Woe!    woe!   alas! 

I  shudder  in  my  fear.    Will  no  one  strike 
A  deadly  blow  with  sharp  two-edg^d  sword? 
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Fearful  my  fate,  alas! 
And  with  a  fearful  woe  full  sore  beset. 

Sec.  Mess. — She  in  her  death  charged  thee  with  being  the  cause 
Of  all  their  sorrows,  these  and  those  of  old. 

Crcon.— And  in  what  way  struck  she  the  murderous  blow? 

Sec.  Mess. — With  her  own  hand  below  the  heart  she  stabbed. 
Hearing  her  son's  most  pitiable  fate. 

Creon. — Ah  me!     The  fault  is  mine.    On  no  one  else, 
Of  all  that  live,  the  fearful  guilt  can  come; 
I,  even  I,  did  slay  thee,  woe  is  me! 
I,  yes,  I  speak  the  truth.    Lead  me,  ye  guards, 
Lead  me  forth  quickly;    lead  me  out  of  sight, 
More  crushed  to  nothing  than  is  nothing's  self. 

Cho. — Thou  counsellest  gain,  if  gain  there  be  in  ills. 
For  present  ills  when  shortest  then  are  best 

Creon. — Oh,  come  thou  then,  come  thou, 

The  last  of  all  my  dooms,  that  brings  to  me 

Best  boon,  my  life's  last  day.    Come  then,  oh  come. 

That  nevermore  I  look  upon  the  light. 

Cho. — These  things  are  in  the  future.    What  is  near. 
That  we  must  do.    O'er  what  is  yet  to  come 
They  watch,  to  whom  that  work  of  right  belongs. 

Creon. — I  did  but  pray  for  what  I  most  desire. 

Cho. — Pray  thou  for  nothing  then:  for  mortal  man 
There  is  no  issue  from  a  doom  decreed. 

Creon. — (Looking  at  the  two  corpses.)     Lead  me  then  forth, 
vain  shadow  that  I  am. 
Who  slew  thee,  0  my  son,  unwillingly. 
And  thee  too — (O  my  sorrow!) — and  I  know  not 
Which  way  to  look  or  turn.    All  near  at  hand 
Is  turned  to  evil;    and  upon  my  head 
There  falls  a  doom  far  worse  than  I  can  bear. 

Cho. — Man's  highest  blessedness, 

In  wisdom  chiefly  stands; 
And  in  the  things  that  touch  upon  the  gods, 
'Tis  best  in  word  or  deed. 
To  shun  unholy  pride; 
Great  words  of  boasting  bring  great  punishments, 
And  so  to  grey-haired  age. 
Teach  wisdom  at  the  last. 
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Antigone  is  pronounced  by  able  critics  to  be  the  noblest 
of  all  the  female  characters  of  Sophocles.  Nowhere 
do  we  find  in  the  works  of  this  dramatist  such  demoniac 
women  as  ^schylus  depicts  in  his  Clytemnestra  and 
Euripides  in  his  Medea.  Strong-minded  as  she  is,  An- 
tigone is  a  true  woman,  with  a  woman's  passions  and 
affections,  not  ashamed  to  confess  her  grief  at  being 

"Cut  off  from  marriage  bed  and  marriage  song, 
Untasting  wife's  true  joys  or  mother's  bliss." 

She  devotes  herself  to  her  self-imposed  duty  toward 
the  dead,  because  it  is  with  them  that  she  will  have  to 
dwell  evermore,  and  they  will  count  her  deed  honorable. 
Death  has  for  her  no  terrors,  because  it  removes  her 
from  a  world  in  which  right  is  often  crushed  to  one 
where  it  is  etea-nally  triumphant. 


THE    CYCLOPS 

OF 

EURIPIDES. 
(Translated  by  Goldwin  Smith.) 


DRAMATIS     PERSON/E. 


POLYPHEMUS. 

ULYSSES. 

SI  ENUS. 

CHORUS  OF  SATYRS  {speaking  through  their 
cboragus  or  chorus  leader). 

THE  SCENE  IS  IN  SICILY,  NEAR  MT.  /ETNA. 


Greek  tragedy  and  comedy  were  independent  of  each 
other,  and  never  actually  coalesced.  The  satyr-drama 
was  in  its  origin,  as  in  its  history,  connected  with  tragedy. 

Out  of  several  hundred  satyric  dramas — given  as 
after-pieces  to  relieve  the  strain  of  tragedy — the  Cy- 
clops of  Euripides  is  the  only  one  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  is  here  given  in  full  as  a  literal  translation. 
Euripides  takes  his  story  from  the  Odyssey,  though 
Silenus  and  the  chorus  of  satyrs  are  his  own  invention, 
and  a  change  in  the  catastrophe  was  necessary  to  present 
it  in  dramatic  form.  The  scene  is  laid  among  the  wild 
and  imposing  Sicilian  mountain-crags,  with  their  ac- 
companiments of  rocks  and  cliifs  and  caves.  The  back- 
ground, usually  occupied  in  tragedy  by  a  king's  palace, 
represents  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops.  On  one  side  we 
have  a  view  of  the  sea,  on  the  other  a  wide,  open  land- 
scape, with  Mount  Etna  in  the  distance.  The 
proscenium  represents  a  meadow  in  front  of  a  cave. 
The  satyrs  are  dressed  in  goat-skins  as  herdsmen  of 
Polyphemus,  the  one-eyed  giant.  There  are  but  four 
dramatis  personse — Polyphemus,  Ulysses,  Silenus  and 
the  chorus  of  satyrs,  speaking  through  their  choragus, 
or  chorus-leader.  The  argument  is  briefly  as  follows : 
20— Vol.  I.  305 
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On  the  return  of  Ulysses  from  Troy,  he  was  driven 
to  Sicily,  where  Polyphemus  and  other  Cyclopes  dwelt. 
Meeting  with  Silenus  and  the  satyrs,  who  had  been  en- 
slaved to  Polyphemus,  he  sought  to  purchase  meat  and 
cheese  in  exchange  for  wine.  Polyphemus  entering, 
Silenus  accused  Ulysses  of  stealing,  and  offering  violence 
to  himself  and  companions.  All  would  have  perished, 
had  not  Ulysses  and  his  sailors  bored  out  the  one  eye  of 
the  sleeping  Polyphemus,  after  making  him  drunk,  and 
thereby  escaped,  liberating  the  satyrs. 

Silenus. — O  Bromius,  through  thee  I  have  ten  thousand 
toils,  both  now  and  when  my  body  was  haJe  in  youth.  First, 
indeed,  when,  maddened  by  Juno,  thou  wentest  away,  deserting 
thy  nurses,  the  mountain  nymphs;  and  afterward,  being  an 
assistant  to  thee  on  thy  right  hand,  in  the  conflict  of  the  spear 
with  the  earth-born  race,  having  smitten  Enceladus  on  the 
midst  of  his  shield,  I  slew  him  with  my  spear.  Come,  let  me 
see;  do  I  speak  of  this,  having  seen  a  dream?  No,  oy  Jove, 
since,  indeed,  I  showed  even  the  spoils  to  Bacchus.  And  now 
I  am  enduring  a  labor  greater  than  those.  For  after  Juno 
had  excited  against  thee  a  Tyrrhenian  race  of  pirates,  that 
thou  mightst  be  sold  far  off,  I,  having  learned  the  news,  sail 
with  my  children  in  quest  of  thee.  But  myself  taking  the  two- 
handed  tiller  at  the  extremity  of  the  stern,  steered,  and  my 
children  sitting  at  the  oars,  whitening  with  oars  the  deep-blue 
sea,  sought  thee,  O  king.  But  just  as  we  had  sailed  near  the 
Malea,  an  eastern  blast,  blowing  down  upon  our  ship,  drove 
us  upon  this  rock  of  .(Etna,  where  the  one-eyed  sons  of  the 
Ocean  god,  the  Cyclopes,  dwell  in  desert  caves,  slayers  of  men. 
Being  taken  captives  by  one  of  these,  we  are  slaves  in  his 
house;  and  tiey  call  him  whom  we  serve  Polyphemus.  But 
instead  of  Bacchanalian  revels  we  feed  the  flocks  of  the  im- 
pious Cyclops.  My  children,  indeed,  youths  grown,  are  tending 
sheep  on  the  distant  downs;  but  I,  remaining  at  home,  am  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  troughs,  and  sweep  this  house,  as  the  servant 
to  the  unholy  Cyclops  at  his  impious  feasts.     And  now  the 
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enjoined  command  must  needs  be  done,  that  I  scour  the  dwell- 
ing with  this  iron  rake,  and  that  we  may  receive  my  absent 
master,  the  Cyclops  and  his  sheep  in  clean  caves.  But  already 
I  perceive  my  sons  draw  nigh,  tending  upon  their  flocks. 
What  is  this?  Is  this  your  noise  now  like  that  of  the  Sicin- 
nides,  when,  accompanying  me  in  Bacchic  revelry,  ye  drew 
nigh  to  the  house  of  Althasa,  wantoning  in  strains  of  the  lyre? 
Choinis  (addressing  one  of  the  goats). — ^Whither,  indeed,  for 
me  dost  thou,  born  of  noble  sires  and  sprung  from  noble 
parents,  whither,  indeed,  for  me  dost  thou  bound  o'er  the 
rocks?  Here  is  no  gentle  gale  or  grassy  herbage;  but  the 
eddying  water  of  the  rivers  lies  in  the  troughs  near  the  caves, 
where  are  the  bleatings  of  thy  young.  Ho,  ho!  not  here  shalt 
thou  feed!  Wilt  thou  not  rather  to  the  dewy  slope?  Ho! 
I  will  soon  cast  a  stone  at  thee.  Get  thee  gone,  O  get  thee 
gone,  thou  horned  one,  to  the  stall  of  the  sheep-pasturing,  wild 
Cyclops.  Relax  for  me  your  swollen  udders;  receive  to  your 
breasts  your  offspring  whom  ye  leave  in  the  beds  of  the  lambs. 
The  bleatings  of  your  little  young  ones  day-slumbering  yearn 
for  you.  Will  you  ever  return  within  the  .^Etnean  rocks,  hav- 
ing quitted  the  grassy  pastures?  These  things  are  not  Bac- 
chus, these  are  not  dances  and  thyrsus-bearing  Bacchants,  not 
the  clang  of  cymbals  by  stream-pouring  fountains,  not  the 
fresh  drippings  of  wine,  or  Nesa  with  the  nymphs.  To  Venus 
I  sing  a  hymn,  lacchus,  lacchus!  Venus,  chasing  whom,  I  flew 
with  the  white-footed  Bacchants.  O  friend,  O  thou  dear  Bac- 
chus, whither  dost  thou  saunter  alone,  waving  thy  auburn 
locks?  But  I,  thy  attendant,  am  a  slave  to  a  one-eyed  Cyclops, 
wandering  a  slave  in  this  wretched  goat's-skin  vest,  reft  of  thy 
friendship. 

Sil. — Keep  silence,  O  children,  and  bid  your  followers  col- 
lect the  flocks  into  the  caves  with  rocky  roofs. 

OJw. — Go.    But  why  hast  thou  this  haste,  father? 

Sil. — I  see  on  the  shore  the  hull  of  a  Grecian  ship,  and 
the  rulers  of  the  oars  with  some  chieftain  drawing  nigh 
to  this  cave;  and  on  their  necks  they  carry  empty  vessels, 
being  in  lack  of  food,  and  water-pitchers.  O  unhappy 
strangers!  Who  can  they  be?  They  know  not  our  master 
Polyphemus,  what  manner  of  a  man  he  is,  having  approached 
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this  inhospitable  roof,  and  unhappily  arrived  near  this  Cyclops' 
man-devouring  jaw.  But  be  quiet,  that  we  may  learn  whence 
they  are  come  to  the  Sicilian  rock  of  ^tna. 

Ulysses  (entering). — Can  ye,  strangers,  tell  whence  we  may 
obtain  a  river  draught,  a  relief  for  thirst?  Or  is  any  one 
willing  to  sell  food  to  mariners  in  need?  What  is  this?  We 
seem  to  have  entered  the  city  of  Bacchus;  I  behold  this  troop 
of  Satyrs  near  the  cave.    I  bid  the  oldest  first  "All  hail!" 

Sil. — Hail!  O  stranger;  but  say  who  thou  art,  and  what 
is  thy  country? 

Vlys. — I  am  Ulysses  of  Ithaca,  king  of  the  land  of  the  Ceph- 
allenians. 

Sil. — I  know  the  babbling  fellow,  the  shat-p  son  of  Sisyphus. 

XJlys. — That  very  man  am  I.    Don't  be  abusive. 

Sil. — From  whence  sailing  comest  thou  to  this  Sicilian 
land? 

Ulys. — From  Troy,  and  the  labors  at  Troy. 

Sil. — How?  Didst  thou  not  know  the  passage  to  your  own. 
father-land? 

Vlys. — A  storm  of  winds  drove  me  hither  by  violence. 

Sil. — By  the  gods!  you're  draining  the  same  fortunes  as 

Ulys. — ^What,  were  you,  too,  brought  hither  by  force? 

Sil. — Pursuing  the  pirates  who  carried  off  Bacchus. 

Ulys. — What  country  is  this,  and  who  inhabit  it? 

Sil. — The  ..Etnean  hill,  the  highest  spot  in  Sicily. 

Ulys. — ^Where  are  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  city? 

Sil. — There  are  none;  the  heights  are  destitute  of  men,  O 
stranger. 

Ulys. — Who  possess  the  land?    Is  it  a  race  of  wild  beasts? 

Sil. — The  Cyclopes,  dwelling  in  caves,  not  in  roofed  houses. 

Ulys. — Obeying  whom?    Or  is  the  power  with  the  people? 

Sil. — ^Wandering  shepherds;  and  no  one  obeys  anybody  m 
anything. 

Ulys.— But  do  they  sow  the  wheat  of  Ceres?  Or  on  what 
do  they  live? 
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Sil. — On  milk  and  cheeses  and  the  flesh  of  sheep. 

TJhjs. — And  have  they  the  cup  of  Bacchus,  the  juice  of  the 
vine? 

Sil. — By  no  means.  Therefore  they  inhabit  a  graceless 
earth. 

Vlys. — Are  they  guest-loving  and  pious  in  respect  to 
strangers? 

Sil. — They  say  that  strangers  furnish  the  sweetest  meat. 

TJlys. — ^What  sayest  thou?  Do  they  rejoice  in  the  flesh  of 
slaughtered  men? 

Sil. — No  one  has  come  hither  who  has  not  been  slaughtered. 

TJhjs. — But  where  is  the  Cyclops  himself?  Is  he  within  the 
house? 

Sil. — He  is  gone  towards  ..Etna,  hunting  wild  beasts  with 
hounds. 

TJlys. — Knowest  thou,  then,  what  thou  mayest  do,  that  we 
may  escape  from  the  land? 

Sil. — I  know  not,  Ulysses;  but  I  would  do  anything  for 
you. 

Vlys. — Sell  us  food,  of  which  we  are  in  need. 

Sil. — There  is  no  other,  as  I  said,  except  flesh. 

Vlys. — But  even  this  is  a  sweet  preventive  of  hunger. 

Sil. — And  there  is  cheese  and  cow's  milk. 

Vlys. — Bring  it  out;  for  the  light  of  day  is  fitting  for  deal- 
ings. 

Sil. — But  tell  me,  how  much  gold  wilt  thou  give  instead? 

Vlys. — I  carry  not  gold,  but  the  cup  of  Bacchus. 

Sil. — O  thou  tellest  of  the  dearest  things,  which  we  long 
since  lack. 

Vlys. — And  truly  Maro,  the  son  of  the  god,  gave  me  the 
drink. 

Sil. — He  whom  I  once  nursed  in  these  arms? 

Vlys. — The  son  of  Bacchus,  that  thou  mayest  learn  more 
clearly. 

Sil. — Is  it  aboard  the  ship,  or  dost  thou  bring  it? 
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Ulys. — This  wine-skin  conceals  it,  as  you  see,  old  man. 

Sil. — This  would  not  even  fill  my  mouth. 

Ulys. — ^Ah!  but  I  have  even  twice  as  much  as  flows  from 
this  skin. 

Sil. — A  lovely  fountain  thou  tellest  of,  and  pleasant  to  me. 

Ulys. — Wilt  thou  that  I  first  give  thee  a  taste  of  wine  un- 
mixed? 

Sil. — That's  right;  for  ta^te  will  induce  the  purchase. 

Ulys. — And  truly  I  bring  a  cup  together  with  the  skin. 

Sil. — Come,  pour  out,  that  I  may  recollect  as  I  drink. 

Ulys.—Seel 

Sil. — 0  gods!  how  sweet  an  odor  it  has! 

Ulys. — What,  didst  thou  see  it? 

Sil. — No,  by  Jove,  but  I  smell  it. 

Ulys. — Taste,  then,  that  thou  mayest  not  praise  it  from 
report  alone. 

Sil. — 0  gods!  Bacchus  invites  me  to  dance.  Hah!  hah!  hah! 

Ulys. — Did  it  trickle  through  thy  throat  nicely? 

Sil. — Ay,  so  that  it  came  to  the  very  tips  of  my  nails. 

Ulys. — Besides  this  we  will  also  give  coin. 

Sil. — Only  open  the  wine-skin;    let  the  money  alone. 

Ulys. — Bring  out  then  some  cheeses,  or  the  offspring  of 
sheep. 

Sil. — That's  what  I'll  do,  caring  little  for  my  masters.  For 
I  would  readily  drain  a  single  cup,  giving  the  cattle  of  all  the 
Cyclopes  in  exchange,  and  cast  myself  off  the  White  Rock  into 
the  sea,  having  once  got  drunk,  and  bringing  down  mine  eye- 
lids. For  he  who  rejoices  not  when  drinking  is  mad,  where 
it  is  for  this  to  stand  erect,  and  a  handling  of  breasts,  and  a 
garden  is  prepared  for  hands  to  touch,  and  dancing,  too,  and 
forgetfulness  of  ill.  Shall  I  then  not  adore  such  a  cup  as  this, 
bidding  the  ignorant  Cyclops  and  the  eye  midhead  weep  to  his 
«ost? 

Cho. — Listen,  Ulysses;   let  us  hold  some  converse  with  thee. 

Ulys. — Truly,  as  friends,  ye  confer  with  a  friend. 
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Cho, — Did  ye  take  Troy  and  Helen  into  your  hands? 

XJlys. — Ay,  and  we  have  sacked  the  whole  house  of  the  sons 
of  Priam. 

Sil. — Did  ye  not  then,  when  ye  took  the  young  lady,  em- 
brace her  all  in  turn;  since,  indeed,  she  is  fond  of  being  mar- 
ried to  many?  The  traitoress!  who,  when  she  saw  a  person 
wearing  embroidered  drawers  around  his  legs,  and  a  golden 
collar  around  his  neck,  was  all  in  a  flutter,  leaving  her  good 
little  man  Menelaus.  Never  should  this  same  race  of  women 
have  been  born — save  for  me  only.  See,  here  is  for  you  food 
of  sheep,  0  King  Ulysses,  a  banquet  of  bleating  lambs,  and  no 
scarcity  of  cheeses  of  pressed  milk.  Bear  them  away;  go  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  the  cave,  having  given  me  in  return 
the  juice  of  Bacchic  clusters. 

Vlys. — Alas!  hither  comes  the  Cyclops;  what  shall  we  do? 
For  we  are  undone,  old  man,  whither  must  we  fly? 

Sil. — Within  this  rock,  where,  indeed,  ye  may  lie  hid. 

Vlys. — This  is  terrible  that  thou  sayest,  to  go  within  the 
toils. 

SU. — It  is  not  terrible.  There  are  many  retreats  in  the 
rock. 

XJlys. — Not  so.  For  greatly,  indeed,  would  even  Troy  moan, 
if  we  fly  from  one  man;  for  I  have  often  with  my  shield  with- 
stood an  innumerable  crowd  of  Phrygians.  But  if  we  must 
die,  we  will  die  nobly;  or,  living,  will  well  preserve  our  former 
renown. 

Cyclops. — Hold!  Give  way!  What  is  this?  What  is  this 
Idle  riot?  Why  are  ye  raving  in  Bacchic  guise?  There  is  no 
Bacchus  here,  nor  cymbals  of  brass,  nor  beatings  of  drums. 
How  are  my  young  lambkins  in  the  cave?  Are  they  at  the 
breast,  or  running  under  the  sides  of  their  dams;  and  is  there 
plenty  of  cheese  pressed  out  in  the  wicker  vats?  What  do  you 
say?  What  speak  you?  Soon  shall  some  one  of  you  shed 
tears  from  a  blow  of  this  stick.    Look  up,  not  down. 

Clin. — See!  we  are  looking  up  to  Jove  himself,  and  I  be- 
hold the  stars  and  Orion. 

Cyc. — Is  my  dinner  well  got  ready? 

CJio. — It  is  ready.    Only  let  your  jaws  be  ready. 
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Cyc. — ^Are  the  bowls  also  full  of  milk? 

Cho. — Ay,  so  tfiat  you  may  suck  up  a  -whole  tubful,  if  you 
wish. 

Cyc. — Of  sheep's  milk,  or  cow's,  or  both  mixed? 

Clw. — Of  whatever  you  please.    Only  don't  swallow  me. 

Cyc. — By  no  means;  for,  dancing  in  the  middle  of  my 
paunch,  ye  would  destroy  me  by  cutting  my  figures.  Ah !  what 
crowd  is  this  that  I  see  by  the  stalls?  Some  pirates  or  thieves 
have  landed  in  the  country.  At  all  events  I  see  these  lambs 
from  my  caves  having  their  bodies  bound  with  bent  osiers,  and 
the  cheese-vats  scattered  about,  and  this  old  man  with  nis 
bald  head  swollen  with  blows. 

Sil. — Alas!    I  wretched  am  being  beaten  into  a  fever. 

Cyc. — By  whom?  Who  has  been  pummelling  thy  head,  old 
man? 

Sil. — These  men,  O  Cyclops;  because  I  would  not  allow 
them  to  plunder  your  property. 

Cyc. — Knew  they  not  that  I  was  a  god,  and  sprung  from 
gods? 

Sil. — I  told  them  so;  but  they  carried  off  your  goods,  and 
ate  the  cheese  when  I  did  not  allow  it.  and  dragged  away  the 
lambs.  And  they  said  that,  after  they  had  bound  you  with  a 
collar  three  cubits  long,  they  would  by  force  drill  out  your 
entrails  through  your  central  eye,  and  tan  your  back  well  for 
you  with  a  scourge;  and  then,  having  bound  you,  they  would 
cast  you  into  the  deck  of  their  ship,  and  sell  you  to  somebody 
to  heave  up  stones,  or  put  you  to  the  mill. 

Cyc. — Indeed!  Will  you  not  with  all  haste  go  and  sharpen 
the  knives,  and,  collecting  a  mighty  pile  of  faggots,  set  it  on 
fire?  that,  being  slaughtered  forthwith,  they  may  fill  my  belly 
as  I  eat  flesh  warm  from  off  the  coals  for  the  carver,  and  some 
boiled  and  sodden  in  a  cauldron;  for  I  am  sick  of  the  moun- 
tain-haunting deer;  I  have  banqueted  enough  on  lions  and 
stags,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  tasted  any  human  flesh. 

Sil. — And  truly  new  things  after  customary  are  more  pleas- 
ant, O  master.  For  certainly  other  strangers  have  not  lately 
come  to  these  caves. 

TJlys. — O  Cyclops,  hear,  too,  the  strangers  in  their  turn. 
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Wishing  to  meet  with  the  purchase  of  food,  we  came  nigh  thy 
caves  from  our  ship.  But  this  man  sold  and  gave  us  lambs  in. 
return  for  a  vessel  of  wine,  having  received  it  to  drink,  willing, 
to  us  willing;  and  none  of  these  things  were  done  by  violence. 
But  this  man  says  nothing  true  in  what  he  says,  since  he  was 
caiight  selling  your  goods  without  your  knowledge. 

mi. — I?   A  murrain  on  thee! 

Vlys. — If  I  speak  falsely 

ml.— By  Neptune,  who  begat  thee,  0  Cyclops,  by  the  great 
Triton  and  Nereus,  by  Calypso  and  the  daughters  of  Nereus, 
by  the  sacred  waves  and  all  the  race  of  fishes,  I  swear,  O  dear- 
est one,  O  my  Cyclops,  O  my  dear  master,  that  I  never  sold 
thy  goods  to  the  strangers.  Or  evilly  may  perish  these  evil 
children  mine,  whom  I  must  love. 

vno. — Keep  quiet!  I  myself  saw  you  selling  the  goods  to 
the  strangers.  And  if  I  speak  falsely,  may  my  father  perish, 
but  do  not  wrong  these  strangers. 

Cyc. — Ye  lie.  I  believe  this  man  more  than  Rhadaman- 
thus,  and  say  that  he  is  more  just.  But  I  wish  to  ask  sorhe 
questions.  From  whence  have  you  sailed,  O  strangers?  Of 
what  country  are  ye?    What  city  has  trained  you  up? 

Vlys. — We  are  of  Ithaca  by  race;  and,  departing  from 
Troy,  having  sacked  the  city,  we  have  been  cast  out,  O  Cyclops, 
by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  are  come  to  thy  land. 

Cyc. — ^What!  are  ye  they  who  went  to  the  city  of  Troy, 
neighboring  on  the  Scamander,  in  a  pursuit  after  the  rape  of 
worthless  Helen? 

Vlys. — The  same,  having  toiled  through  the  terrible  trouble. 

Cyc. — A  base  expedition,  forsooth;  ye  who  for  one  woman's 
sake  sailed  away  to  the  land  of  the  Phrygians. 

uiys. — It  was  the  will  of  the  deity;  charge  none  of  mortals 
with  it.  But  we  implore  thee,  O  noble  son  of  the  marine  god — 
and  we  speak  like  freemen — do  not  thou  endeavor  to  slay 
friends  who  have  come  to  thy  caves,  and  place  an  impious  food 
in  thy  jaws;  we  have  enshrined  thy  sire,  O  king,  to  have  the 
station  of  his  temple  in  the  recesses  of  the  Grecian  land.  And  W?f 
haven  of  Ta9narus,  an  unviolated  temple,  awaits  him,  and  tKp 
extreme  recesses  of  Malea,  and  the  rock  of  Sunium,  with  its 
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silver  under  it,  preserved  for  Jove-born  Minerva,  and  the  re- 
treats of  Geraestus;  but  we  pardoned  not  to  the  Phrygians  the 
foul  reproach  of  Greece.  In  which  matters  thou  also  sharest, 
for  thou  dwellest  in  Grecian  recesses  beneath  Mtno.,  the  fire- 
streaming  rock.  But  turn  thou  away  to  the  consideration  of 
human  laws,  so  as  to  receive  shipwrecked  suppliant  mariners, 
aud  to  bestow  gifts,  and  furnish  raiment,  and  not  that  they, 
fixed  upon  bull-piercing  spits,  may  fill  thy  belly  and  jowls. 
For  enough  has  the  land  of  Priam  emptied  Greece,  drinking 
the  blood  of  many  dead,  slain  by  the  spear,  and  has  destroyed 
widowed  wives  and  childless  grandams,  and  hoary  sires.  But 
if  thou,  having  burnt  these  relics,  devour  a  wicked  banquet, 
whither  shall  any  one  turn?  But  be  persuaded  by  me,  0 
Cyclops;  relax  the  gluttony  of  thy  jaw,  and  prefer  piety  to 
impiety;  for  to  many  has  base  gain  brought  punishment  in 
exchange. 

Sil. — Now  I  will  give  this  advice.  Leave  not  a  morsel  of 
this  fellow's  flesh;  and  if  thou  eatest  his  tongue,  thou  wilt  be- 
come a  most  clever  talker,  O  Cyclops. 

Cyc. — ^Wealth,  my  little  man,  is  the  deity  of  the  wise;  the 
rest  is  mere  brag  and  fine  words.  And  I  bid  farewell  to  the  sea- 
shore promontories  on  which  my  father  is  enshrined.  Why 
hast  thou  set  these  forward  in  thy  speech?  Nor  do  I  dread  the 
thunderbolt  of  Jove,  O  stranger;  nor  do  I  know  that  Jove  is 
more  potent  deity  than  myself,  nor  will  I  care  for  him  in 
future;  and  why  I  care  not,  hear.  When  he  pours  down  rain 
from  above,  I  have  a  secure  shelter  in  this  rock,  feasting  on 
either  a  roast  calf  or  some  savage  beast,  and  well  moistening 
my  supine  belly,  drinking  up  a  pitcher  of  milk,  I  smite  the 
plain,  making  a  noise  in  contest  with  the  thunders  of  Jove. 
But  when  Thracian  Boreas  pours  forth  snow,  clothing  my  body 
in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  kindling  a  fire,  I  care  not  for  the 
snow.  And  the  earth  of  necessity,  whether  she  will  or  not, 
bringing  forth  grass,  fattens  my  flock,  which  I  sacrifice  to  no 
one  but  myself,  and  not  to  the  gods,  and  to  this  my  belly,  the 
greatest  of  gods;  for  to  eat  and  drink  each  day,  and  to  give 
one's  self  no  trouble,  this  is  the  god  for  wise  men.  But  they 
who  enacted  laws  checkering  the  life  of  men,  I  bid  to  weep; 
but  I  will  not  cease  from  indulging  my  spirit,  and  devouring 
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thee.  And  thou  shalt  receive  this  hospitable  gift,  that  I  may 
he  free  from  blame:  the  fire,  and  this  mine  ancestral  cauldron, 
•which,  bubbling,  shall  pleasantly  receive  thy  tough  flesh.  But 
go  ye  within,  that,  standing  round  the  altar  prepared  for  the 
deity  within  the  cave,  ye  may  feast  me. 

Vlys. — Alas!  From  the  labors  of  Troy,  indeed,  and  of  the 
sea,  I  have  escaped;  but  now  I  have  met  with  the  disposition 
and  inhospitable  heart  of  an  impious  man.  O  Pallas,  O  mis- 
tress, daughter  of  Jove,  now,  now  give  me  your  aid;  for  I 
have  come  to  greater  toils  and  depths  of  danger  than  at  Troy. 
And  thou  who  dwellest  in  the  habitation  of  the  shining  stars, 
O  Jove,  the  guardian  of  strangers,  behold  these  things;  for  if 
thou  regardest  them  not,  thou,  O  Jove,  being  naught,  art  vainly 
esteemed  a  god. 

Cho. — Open  the  lips  of  thy  wide  jaw,  0  Cyclops,  since  there 
is  ready  for  thee  meat  boiled  and  roast  and  from  the  coals,  to 
devour,  to  grind,  to  mince  the  limbs  of  the  strangers,  cut  up 
on  dishes  of  shaggy  hide.  Do  not,  do  not,  I  pray  you,  betray 
me  alone;  for  me  bring  a  ship's  hull.  Adieu  to  this  dwelling, 
and  to  the  sacrifice  which  the  godless  Cyclops  of  Mino,  pos- 
sesses, rejoicing  in  the  food  of  strangers'  flesh.  Cruel  the  dar- 
ing wretch  who  sacrifices  the  suppliant  hearth-guests  of  his 
home,  cutting,  mincing,  and  feasting  with  accursed  teeth  on  the 
flesh  of  men  warm  from  the  coals. 

Vlys. — O  Jove,  what  shall  I  say?  seeing  dreadful  things 
within  the  cave  and  not  to  be  believed,  like  the  tales,  not  the 
deeds,  of  mortals. 

C/to. — What  is  it,  Ulysses?  Has  the  most  impious  Cyclops 
been  banqueting  on  thy  dear  companions? 

JJlys. — Ay,  having  looked  at  two  of  them,  and  weighed 
them  in  his  hands,  which  had  the  best-fed  thickness  of  flesh. 

Cho. — How,  O  wretched  one,  did  ye  suffer  these  things? 

Vlys. — After  we  had  entered  this  rocky  cave,  he  first  kin- 
dled a  fire,  casting  faggots  of  the  lofty  oak  upon  the  wide 
hearth,  sufllcient  weight  for  three  wagons  to  carry.  He  then 
spread  his  bed  of  beech  leaves  on  the  ground  near  the  fire,  and 
filled  a  cup  holding  about  ten  gallons,  pouring  in  the  white 
milk,   after  having  milked   the  heifers.     And  he   set  a   cup 
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formed  of  the  ivy-tree,  of  the  width  of  three  cubits,  but  the 
depth  appeared  to  be  of  four.  Then  he  made  the  brazen  caul- 
dron bubble  with  fire,  and  he  got  ready  spits  with  the  points 
burnt  with  fire,  and  the  other  parts  polished  with  the  bill, 
formed  of  boughs  of  the  buck-thorn,  and  ^Etnean  vessels  to 
receive  the  blood  shed  by  the  jaw  of  the  axe.  But  when  all 
things  were  ready  for  the  god-detested  cook  of  Hades,  having 
seized  on  two  men  of  my  companions,  he  slaughtered  them  in 
quick  order,  one  against  the  brazen-wrought  hollow  of  the 
cauldron,  but,  seizing  the  other  by  the  farthest  tendon  of  his 
foot,  striking,  indeed,  against  the  sharp,  nail-like  point  of  a 
rocky  stone,  he  dashed  out  the  brain;  and  having  seized 
upon  the  flesh  with  a  savage  knife,  he  roasted  it  in  tlie  fire, 
and  put  some  of  the  limbs  into  the  cauldron  to  boil.  But  I, 
wretched,  pouring  forth  tears  from  mine  eyes,  approached, 
and  ministered  to  the  Cyclops,  while  the  rest,  like  birds,  kept 
crouched  down  in  tlie  recesses  of  the  rock,  and  no  blood  was  in 
their  skin.  But  when,  sated  with  the  food  of  my  companions, 
he  fell  down,  sending  forth  heavy  breathings  from  his  jaw, 
some  divine  counsel  inspired  me.  Having  filled  Maro's  cup 
with  pure  wine,  I  bring  it  to  him  to  drink,  speaking  thus:  "O 
Cyclops,  son  of  the  ocean  god,  look  at  this,  how  divine  a 
draught  Greece  obtains  from  the  vine,  the  juice  of  Bacchus.'' 
And  he,  being  filled  with  his  shameful  repast,  received  it,  and 
emptied  it,  drawing  it  in  without  fetching  his  breath.  Then, 
lifting  up  his  hand,  he  commended  me:  "O  dearest  of 
strangers,  a  glorious  cup  for  a  glorious  banquet  dost  thou 
give  me."  But  when  I  perceived  that  he  was  delighted,  I  gave 
him  another  cup,  knowing  what  the  wine  would  do  for  him,  and 
that  he  would  soon  pay  the  penalty.  And  then  he  betook 
himself  to  singing.  But  I  pouring  out  one  cup  after  another, 
warmed  his  heart  with  drink.  And  he  sang  all  out  of  tune, 
close  to  my  weeping  fellow-sailors,  until  the  cave  echoed.  But 
I,  stealing  out  in  silence,  wish  to  preserve  thee  and  me,  if  thou 
art  willing.  Say,  then,  whether  ye  wish  or  do  not  wish  to  es- 
cape from  this  barbarous  man,  and  to  dwell  in  the  home  of 
Bacchus  along  with  the  Naiad  Nymphs.  For  thy  father  within 
approves  of  this;  but  he  is  weak  and  caring  for  naught; 
through  drink  he  wavers,  having  his  wing  caught  by  the  cup 
as  if  by  birdlime.    But  do  you— for  you  are  a  sturdy  youth— 
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fee  saved  along  with  me,  and  recover  your  old  friend  Bacclius, 
not  like  the  Cyclops. 

Cho. — O  dearest  one,  could  we  but  see  this  day,  escaping 
from  the  accursed  person  of  the  Cyclops;  since  for  a  long  time 
we  are  widowed  of  our  beloved  wine,  not  being  able  to  escape 
from  this  man. 

Vlys. — Hear,  then,  the  revenge  I  plan  against  this  wicked 
beast,  and  the  escape  from  thy  slavery. 

Gho. — Speak,  for  I  should  not  hear  more  pleasantly  the 
twangs  of  the  Asiatic  lyre  than  that  the  Cyclops  was  undone. 

Ulys. — Delighted  with  this  draught  of  Bacchus,  he  wishes 
to  go  to  a  revel  with  his  brothers. 

Olio. — ^I  understand.  You  think  to  slay  or  cast  him  down 
from  a  precipice,  having  seized  on  him  alone  with  ropes. 

Vlys. — Nothing  of  this  kind;    my  device  is  a  crafty  one. 

Clio. — How,  indeed?  We  have  long  since  heard  that  thou 
art  cunning. 

TJlys. — I  will  keep  him  from  this  revel,  saying  that  it  is 
not  well  to  give  this  wine  to  the  Cyclops,  but  to  keep  it  to  him- 
self, and  to  pass  his  life  pleasantly.  But  when,  overpowered 
by  Bacchus,  he  sleeps,  there  is  a  certain  bough  of  olive  in  the 
house,  which,  having  sharpened  at  the  tip  with  this  sword,  I 
will  put  into  the  fire.  And  when  I  see  it  red  hot,  taking  it  up, 
and  driving  it  hot  into  the  central  orb  of  the  Cyclops,  I  will 
burn  out  his  eye  with  the  fire.  And  as  a  man,  in  fitting  to- 
gether a  ship,  drives  round  and  round  by  the  handle  the  auger 
with  its  double  thongs,  so  will  I  whirl  round  the  brand  in  the 
light-bearing  eye  of  the  Cyclops,  and  destroy  his  sight. 

Cho. — Ho!  ho!    I  rejoice,  I  am  mad  with  thy  contrivances. 

Vlys. — And  then,  having  embarked  thee,  and  thy  friends, 
and  the  old  man  in  the  hollow  hull  of  the  dark  ship,  I  will 
with  a  double  tier  of  oars  convey  you  from  this  land. 

(7Ao.— Can  I,  then,  as  if  after  a  libation  to  a  god.  take  hold 
also  of  the  brand  that  blinds  his  eye?  For  I  wish  to  take  part 
in  this  slaughter. 

Vlys.— Yes,  you  must  do  so;  for  the  brand  of  which  we 
have  to  take  hold  together  is  great. 

Cho. — I  would  raise  it,  were  it  an  himdred  wagon-loads  in 
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weight,  if  I  could  tear  out,  like  a  swarm  of  wasps,  the  eye  of 
the  Cyclops  about  to  perish. 

Vlys. — Be  silent,  then,  for  thou  knowest  well  my  strata- 
gem; and  when  I  bid,  obey  the  prime  mover  of  the  scheme. 
For  I  will  not  alone  be  saved,  having  left  my  dear  friends  wUa 
are  within.  And  yet  I  might  fly,  since  I  have  passed  out  of  the 
cave's  recess;  but  it  is  not  just  to  be  saved  alone,  deserting 
my  friends  with  whom  I  came  hither. 

First  Bemichorus.— Cornel  Who  first?  And  who  appointed 
after  the  first,  having  laid  fast  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  brand, 
and  driven  it  within  the  eyelids  of  the  Cyclops,  shall  tear  out 
his  brilliant  eye. 

Second  Sem. — Peace!  peace!  and  now,  drunk,  singing  an 
unpleasant  tune,  the  unskilled  songster  is  about  to  weep,  com- 
ing out  of  the  rocky  dwelling.  Come,  let  us  with  revels  teach 
the  untaught  savage.    By  all  means  shall  he  soon  be  blind. 

Cho. — ^Blest  is  he  who  revels  like  a  Bacchanal,  extended  out 
for  a  revel  through  the  pleasant  streams  of  the  grape,  fondling 
in  his  arms  a  beloved  youth,  and  on  a  couch,  perfumed  with 
ointment,  handling  the  anointed  auburn  tresses  of  a  delicate 
mistress,  while  he  cries  out,  "Who  will  open  the  door  for  me?" 

Cyc—Uahl  hah!  hah!  full  indeed  am  I  with  wine,  and 
am  pleased  with  the  joy  of  the  banquet.  Freighted,  like  a 
bark  of  burden,  up  to  the  top  deck  of  my  belly.  But  the 
pleasant  grass  invites  me  to  revel  in  the  springtime  with  my 
brother  Cyclops.  Bear  me,  O  stranger,  bear,  and  give  me  the 
wine-skin. 

Cho. — Looking  pleasantly  from  his  eyes,  pleasantly  he 
passes  from  the  house.  Some  one  loves  us.  But  a  hostile  brand 
awaits  thy  person,  and  like  a  tender  nymph  is  within  the  dewy 
cave.  And  not  one  tint  of  crowns  shall  shortly  surround  thy 
head. 

Vlys. — Cyclops,  listen;  for  I  am  experienced  in  the  wine 
which  I  gave  thee  to  drink. 

Cyc. — And  what  god  is  Bacchus  held  to  be? 

Vlys. — ^The  greatest  to  men  for  delight  of  life. 

Cyc. — I  therefore  toss  him  up  pleasantly. 

Vlys. — Such  is  the  god;    he  hurts  none  of  mortals. 
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Cyc. — But  how  can  a  god  rejoice  at  having  his  abode  in  a 
ekin? 

Vlys. — Wherever  any  one  places  him,  there  is  he  well 
suited. 

Cyc. — It  behooves  not  the  gods  to  have  a  habitation  in 
skins. 

JJlys. — But  what  matter,  if  it  delight  thee?  Is  the  skin 
disagreeable  to  thee? 

Cyc. — I  hate  the  skin,  but  I  love  this  cup. 

TJlys. — Remain,  then,  and  drink,  and  please  yourself,  O 
Cyclops. 

Cyc. — Must  I  not  share  this  drink  with  my  brothers? 

Ulys. — No;  for  by  keeping  it  yourself,  you  will  appear 
more  honorable. 

Cyc. — But  more  useful  by  giving  it  to  my  friends. 

TJlys. — A  revel  leads  to  fisticuffs  and  abusive  strife. 

Cyc. — Granted  I  am  drunk.  But  no  one  on  earth  would 
touch  me. 

Ulys. — My  good  friend,  it  behooves  one  who  has  been 
drinking  to  remain  at  home. 

Cyc. — A  dolt  is  he  who,  having  drunk,  loves  not  revelling. 

TJlys. — But  whosoever,  being  drunk,  remains  at  home,  is 
wise. 

Cyc. — What  shall  we  do,  O  Silenus?  Do  you  think  we 
should  remain? 

Sil. — I  think  so;  for  what  need  is  there  of  fellow-was- 
sailers,  O  Cyclops? 

Cyc. — And  truly  the  ground  of  the  flowery  grass  is  covered 
with  down. 

Sil. — Ay,  and  'tis  delightful  to  drink  in  the  warmth  of  the 
Bun.    'Sit  down,  then,  by  me,  resting  thy  side  on  the  ground. 

Cyc. — ^Why,  indeed,  dost  thou  set  the  cup  behind  me? 

Bil. — That  no  one  should  come  and  lay  hold  of  it. 

Cyc— No;  it  is  that  you  want  to  drink  by  stealth.  Set  it 
in  the  midst.  But  do  thou,  O  stranger,  say  by  what  name  I 
must  call  thee. 
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Ulys. — No-man.  But  now  for  what  favor  shall  I  com- 
mend thee? 

Cyc. — I  will  banquet  on  thee  the  last  of  all  thy  companions. 

Ulys. — A  pretty  honor,  indeed,  thou  grantest  to  a  stranger, 
O  Cyclops. 

Cyc. — Ho,  you!  What  dost  thou?  Art  thou  drinking  the 
wine  by  stealth? 

Stl. — No,  no;  but  this  wine  kissed  me,  because  I  look  fair. 

Cyc. — Thou  Shalt  pay  for  it,  kissing  the  wine  that  kisses 
not  thee. 

8il. — Yes,  by  Jove,  since  it  says  that  it  loves  me,  being  fair. 

Cyc. — Pour  forth,  and  give  me  only  a  full  cup. 

Sil. — How  is  it  mixed?    Come,  let  me  see. 

Cyc. — Perdition  seize  you!    Give  it  here. 

Sil. — Not,  by  Jove,  before  I  see  you  put  on  a  crown,  and  I 
taste  it  further. 

Cyc. — My  cup-bearer  is  a  cheat 

Sil. — Ay,  by  Jove,  the  wine  is  sweet  But  thou  oughtest  to 
wipe  thy  mouth,  that  thou  mayest  receive  it  to  drink. 

Cyc. — See!  my  lips  and  beard  are  clean. 

Bil. — ^Place,  then,  your  elbow  gracefully,  and  then  drink  as 
thou  seest  me,  drinking  or  not. 

Cyc. — Ah!   ah!    what  wilt  thou  do? 

Sil. — I  took  a  delightful  draught  without  drawing  breath. 

Cyc. — Do  thou,  O  stranger,  taking  it,  yourself  become  my 
cup-bearer. 

Ulys. — The  juice  of  the  vine  is  well  known  to  my  hand. 

Cyc. — Come,  pour  it  out,  then. 

TJlys. — I  pour  it  out;    only  be  silent 

Cyc. — That  is  a  difficult  matter  to  him  who  drinks  much. 

JJlys. — 'See!  taking  it,  drink  it  up,  and  leave  nothing.  For 
it  behooves  a  person  to  take  a  draught  and  to  die  with  his  cup. 

Cyc. — O  gods,  wise,  indeed,  is  the  tree  of  the  vine. 

TJlys.— iknA  if,  indeed,  you  drink  much,  in  addition  to  an 
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abundant  repast,  having  moistened  your  not-thirsting  stomach, 
thou  wilt  fall  asleep.  But  if  thou  leavest  aught,  Bacchus  will 
make  thee  dry. 

Cyc. — Ho!  ho!  with  what  difficulty  I  have  swum  out — 
this  is  unmixed  delight.  But  the  heaven  appears  to  me  to  be 
borne  along  mingled  with  the  earth,  and  I  perceive  the  throne 
of  Jove  and  all  the  holy  glory  of  the  gods.  I  will  not  kiss  you 
— the  Graces  are  tempting  me.  Having  this  Ganymede,  enough 
for  me,  I  shall  rest  most  sweetly,  by  the  Graces.  For  somehow 
I  am  more  pleased  with  boys  than  women. 

Sil. — For  am  I  the  Ganymede  of  Jove,  O  Cyclops? 

Cyc. — Ah!    By  Jove.    Whom  I  carry  off  from  Dardanus. 

Sil. — I  am  undone,  children;   I  shall  suffer  wretched  ills. 

Cho. — Dost  blame  thy  lover,  and  wanton  over  him  fallen? 

Bil. — Alas!    I  soon  shall  see  wine  most  bitter. 

Vlys. — Come,  then,  ye  sons  of  Bacchus,  noble  children;  the 
man,  indeed,  is  within.  But,  relaxed  in  sleep,  soon  will  he 
vomit  forth  lumps  of  flesh  from  his  shameless  maw.  And  the 
brand  sends  forth  smoke  within  the  hall,  and  nothing  remains 
to  be  got  ready,  but  to  burn  out  the  Cyclops'  eye.  Take  care, 
then,  to  act  like  a  man. 

Clio. — We  will  have  a  mind  of  rock  and  adamant  But  go 
into  the  house  before  thy  father  suffer  aught  unbeseeming, 
since  things  here  are  ready  for  thee. 

TJlys. — 0  Vulcan,  King  of  ^tna,  release  thyself  at  once 
from  thine  evil  neighbor,  having  burnt  out  his  shining  eye. 
And  thou,  too.  Sleep,  the  nursling  of  black  night,  fall  with  thy 
full  strength  upon  this  god-detested  brute,  and  do  not,  after 
the  most  glorious  labors  of  Troy,  destroy  Ulysses  himself,  and 
his  sailors,  at  the  hands  of  a  man  who  cares  naught  for  gods  or 
mortals.  Or  it  is  necessary  that  one  esteem  fortune  a  deity, 
and  the  power  of  the  gods  inferior  to  fortune. 

Cho. — Firmly  will  a  crab-like  grapple  seize  the  neck  of  the 
feaster  on  strangers;  for  by  fire  he  will  soon  lose  his  light- 
bearing  eyes.  Already  the  fire-hardened  brand,  the  mighty 
branch  of  a  tree  is  hidden  in  the  cinders.  But  go  forth,  Maro, 
let  it  revenge  maddened  work.  Let  it  take  out  the  Cyclops' 
eye,  that  to  his  cost  he  may  drink.  And  I  desire  to  see  beloved, 
21— Vol.  r. 
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ivy-loving  Bacchus  quitting  the  solitude  of  the  Cyclops.    Shall 
I,  then,  come  to  so  great  a  thing? 

TJlys. — By  the  gods!  be  silent,  ye  savages,  keeping  your 
mouths  shut.  I  cannot  allow  one  of  you  even  to  breathe,  nor 
winli,  nor  cough,  lest  this  evil  thing  should  wake — until  that 
the  sight  of  the  Cyclops'  eye  be  taken  away  by  fire. 

Cho. — Let  us  keep  silence,  snuflBng  the  air  in  with  your 
jaws. 

TJlys. — Come,  then,  and  seize  the  brand  in  your  hands, 
going  within.    For  it  is  heated  nicely  red  hot. 

Cho. — ^You  must,  then,  appoint  those  whom  it  first  behooves 
to  take  the  burnt  lever,  and  burn  out  the  eye  of  the  Cyclops, 
that  we  may  share  in  one  fortune. 

First  Sem. — ^We,  indeed,  before  the  portals  are  too  far  off  to 
stand  and  drive  the  fire  into  his  eye. 

Second  Sem. — And  we  have  just  become  lame. 

First  Sevi. — Ye  have  suffered  just  the  same  thing  with  me; 
for  as  we  stood,  our  feet  were  convulsed,  I  know  not  how. 

Second  Sem. — Ye  were  convulsed  as  ye  stood? 

First  Sem. — Ay,  and  our  eyes  from  somewhere  or  other  are 
filled  with  dust  or  ashes. 

Vlys. — These  allies  are  worthless  cowards,  and  naught 

Cho. — 'Because,  forsooth,  we  have  compassion  for  our  back 
and  spine,  and  because,  being  beaten,  we  do  not  wish  to  lose 
my  teeth,  this  is  cowardice?  But  I  know  a  most  excellent  incan- 
tation of  Orpheus,  so  that  the  brand,  of  its  own  accord  enter- 
ing his  skull,  may  bum  the  one-eyed  son  of  earth. 

Ulys. — I  have  long  since  known  that  thou  wert  such  by 
nature;  and  now  I  know  still  better.  I  needs  must,  then,  make 
use  of  mine  own  friends.  But  if  thou  hast  no  strength  of 
hand,  at  least  cheer  us  on,  since  we  shall  obtain  courage  by 
the  cheers  of  you,  our  friends. 

Cho. — I  will  do  this.  We  will  run  a  Carian  risk.  And  as 
far  as  our  encouragement  goes,  let  the  Cyclops  burn.  Ho!  ho! 
most  nobly  push  on.  Burn,  O  burn,  the  shepherd  of  ^tna. 
Drive,  push,  lest  in  his  pain  he  do  some  vain  deed. 

Cyc. — (From  within  the  cave.)  Alas!  I  am  burnt  to  ashes 
in  my  bright  eye 
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Cho. — Sweet  is  the  paean.    Sing  this  to  me,  O  Cyclops. 

C|/c.— 'Alas!  again,  how  am  I  injured,  how  am  I  undone? 
But  ye  shall  not  with  impunity  escape  from  out  this  rock,  ye 
men  of  naught;  for,  standing  at  the  gates  of  this  opening,  I 
will  thus  fix  my  hands.     (He  comes  to  the  entrance.) 

Clio. — Wherefore  dost  thou  cry  out,  0  Cyclops? 

Cyc. — I  am  undone. 

Clio. — Ay,  thou  appearest  in  hase  plight. 

Cyc. — ^Ay,  and  wretched  to  boot. 

Cho. — Drunk,  didst  thou  fall  into  the  midst  of  the  cinders? 

Cyc. — No-man  has  ruined  me. 

CTio. — Then  thou  art  not  blind? 

Cyc. — I  would  that  you  were. 

CJio. — And  how  could  No-man  make  thee  blind? 

Cyc. — Thou  mockest  me.    But  where  is  No-man? 

Clio. — Nowhere,  Cyclops. 

Cyc. — The  stranger,  that  thou  mayest  rightly  know,  has 
destroyed  me;  the  wicked  rascal,  who,  having  given  me  the 
cup,  overthrew  me. 

Clio. — ^Ah!  wine  is  terrible,  and  heavy  to  strive  against. 

Cyc. — By  the  gods,  have  they  escaped,  or  do  they  remain 
within  the  house? 

Clio. — They  stand  in  silence,  having  the  rock  as  a  shade. 

Cyc. — At  which  hand? 

CTio.—Kt  thy  right. 

C:/c.— Where? 

CUo. — Close  by  the  rock.    Hast  thou  got  them? 

Cyc. — Evil,  indeed,  upon  evil!  I  have  struck  my  skull  and 
broken  it. 

Cho. — Ay,  and  they  have  escaped  thee. 

Cyc. — Not  by  this  road  where  you  said  Liiey  were. 

Cho. — I  did  not  say  by  this  road. 

Cyc. — Where  then? 

Cho. — They  surrounded  thee  on  thy  left  hand. 

Cyc. — Alas!    I  am  laughed  at;    ye  mock  me  in  my  disaster. 
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Cho. — But  no  longer,  for  this  man  stands  before  thee. 

Cyc. — O  thou  most  base  one,  wherever  art  thou? 

JJlys. — Far  from  thee  I  am  keeping  this  body  of  Ulysses 
under  guard. 

Cyc. — How  sayest  thou?  Changing  thy  name,  dost  thou 
mention  a  new  one? 

TJlys. — Ay,  Ulysses — the  one  my  father  named  me.  But 
thou  wast  destined  to  pay  a  penalty  for  thy  impious  banquets; 
for  in  vain  have  I  burrfed  Troy,  had  I  not  avenged  on  thee  the 
slaughter  of  my  comrades. 

Cyc. — Alas!  The  old  oracle  is  fulfilled.  For  it  was  said 
that  I  should  obtain  a  blinded  sight  from  thee*  on  thy  sailing 
from  Troy.  But  it  is  also  foretold  that  thou  shouldst  undergo 
punishment  for  this,  being  tossed  at  sea  for  a  long  space  of 
time. 

JJlys. — I  bid  Uiee  weep;  and  I  have  done  as  I  say.  But  I 
will  go  to  the  shore,  and  will  launch  the  bark  of  my  ship  upon 
the  Sicilian  sea,  ar>d  toward  my  country. 

Cyc. — Not  so;  for,  breaking  off  a  piece  of  this  rock,  I 
will  hurl  it,  and  shatter  thee,  crew  and  all.  And  I  will  mount 
high  up  on  the  cliff,  although  being  blind,  moving  on  with  my 
foot  ihrough  this  crannied  rock. 

Clio. — But  we,  indeed,  being  the  fellow-voyagers  of  Ulysses, 
will  hereafter  serve  Bacchus. 

With  Euripides  ends  the  classic  period  of  Hellenic 
tragedy,  though  others  have  been  claimed  as  sharing  in 
its  honors.  Thus  Agathon  receives,  in  the  Frogs  of 
Aristophanes,  an  affectionate  tribute  of  esteem,  while 
Plato,  in  his  Symposium,  puts  into  his  mouth  a  speech 
full  of  elegance  and  antithesis,  after  the  manner  of  the 
sophist  Gorgias. 

Comparing  the  three  great  tragedians,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  ^schylus  delighted  in  the  supernatural,  in 
gods  and  demi-gods,  in  heroes  and  heroines,  never  de- 
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scending  to  the  plane  of  ordinary  life.  Sophocles, 
while  also  making  free  use  of  the  supernatural,  depicts 
men  and  women  as  they  ought  to  be,  or  as  he  would  have 
them  be;  Euripides  describes  them  as  they  are.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  last,  though  unquestionably  the  least  of  the 
three,  has  found  so  many  admirers,  so  many  imitators 
in  the  modern  drama.  Moreover,  we  find  in  his  works 
a  relief  from  the  oppressive  grandeur  and  solemnity  of 
the  two  great  masters;  for  it  is  in  things  human  that 
we  most  delight,  and  would  willingly  leave  the  gods  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  Hence  the  general  prefer- 
ence for  one  whom  Mrs.  Browning  terms: 

Our  Euripides  the  human, 

With  his  droppings  of  warm  tears, 
And  his  touches  of  things  common, 

Till  they  rose  to  touch  the  spheres. 
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For  several  decades  after  the  death  of  Euripides 
tragedy  was  the  form  in  which  poetic  talent  chiefly 
found  expression;  so  that  there  was  never  any  lack  of 
competition  for  the  tragic  prizes.  In  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned  there  are  more  than  thirty  addi- 
tional authors,  producing  over  a  thousand  plays;  but  of 
these  few  are  deserving  even  of  mention,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder, of  whom  we  might  have  wished  to  know  more, 
there  is  but  the  scantiest  of  information.  Among  the 
number  are  many  who  were  not  Athenians,  all  who  had 
written  or  thought  they  had  written  a  good  tragedy 
seeking  to  have  it  produced  at  Athens,  though  the  prize 
was  rarely  bestowed  on  one  who  was  not  a  citizen. 

Dramatic  art  was  followed  by  the  descendants  of  all 
the  three  great  tragedians,  and  in  the  case  of  iEschylus 
for  several  generations.  His  son,  Euphorion,  four  times 
won  the  prize  with  his  father's  posthumous  tragedies, 
though  never  with  one  of  his  own,  of  which  only  a 
single  fragment  remains.  Philocles,  a  nephew  of 
-^schylus,  composed  about  a  hundred  plays,  somewhat 
after  his  uncle's  style,  once  carrying  off  the  prize  against 
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Sophocles.  His  two  sons  produced  a  few  mediocre 
works,  and  his  grandson,  Astjdamas,  wrote,  as  Suidas 
states,  two  hundred  and  forty  dramas,  and  was  fifteen 
times  victorious,  being  honored  with  a  statue  in  the 
theatre  of  Dionysus.  To  the  son  of  the  latter,  also 
named  Astydamas,  is  ascribed,  among  other  pieces,  a 
satyric  drama  entitled  Heracles. 

lophon,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  produced  about  fifty 
plays,  though  some  of  them — we  know  not  exactly 
which  or  how  many — were  written  in  collaboration  with 
his  father.  He  won  the  second  prize  in  a  competition 
in  which  Euripides  was  first.  The  grandson  and  name- 
sake of  Sophocles  was  seven  times  victorious,  repro- 
ducing also  his  grandsire's  (Edipus  at  ColonuSj  which 
his  father,  Ariston,  first  brought  out.  To  the  nephew 
and  namesake  of  Euripides  several  plays  are  ascribed, 
and  he  is  also  credited  with  an  edition  of  the  Homeric 
poems. 

Agathon  is  best  known  to  us  from  what  Plato  says 
of  him  in  his  Symposium,  describing  the  banquet  given 
by  the  former  in  celebration  of  his  tragic  victory.  He 
is  introduced  as  a  handsome  young  man,  well  dressed, 
of  polished  maners,  courted  by  the  fashion,  wealth  and 
wisdom  of  Athens,  and  dispensing  hospitality  with  ease 
and  refinement.  The  Epideixis,  in  praise  of  love,  which 
he  recites  in  the  Symposium,  is  full  of  the  artificial  and 
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rhetorical  expressions  which  might  be  expected  from  a 
former  pupil  of  Gorgias.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce  into  the  drama  arbitrary  choral 
songs,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject,  and 
that  he  wrote  pieces  with  fictitious  names,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  half  way  between  the  idyl  and 
comedy.  His  intimacy  with  Aristophanes  doubtless 
saved  him  from  many  well-deserved  strictures,  though 
in  one  of  his  comedies,  the  latter  burlesques  his  flowery 
style,  representing  him  as  a  delicate  and  effeminate 
youth,  and  it  may  be  only  for  the  sake  of  punning  on 
his  name  that  he  makes  Dionysus  call  him  a  noble  poet. 
Agathon  was  a  friend  of  Euripides,  accompanying 
him  to  the  court  of  Archelaus  of  Macedon,  where  he 
died  about  402  B.  C.  He  had  all  the  faults,  without 
the  genius,  of  his  famous  contemporary,  and  these  he 
carried  to  excess,  attempting  to  surprise  the  spectators 
with  unexpected  developments  and  strange,  improbable 
denouements.  Add  to  this  his  fondness  for  epigram, 
antitheses  and  other  rhetorical  embellishments,  after 
the  fashion  of  Gorgias,  and  no  wonder  that  whatever  he 
possessed  of  ability  was  smothered  beneath  his  man- 
nerisms. Yet,  of  the  latter,  he  appears  to  have  been 
proud,  considering  them  as  essential  to  his  verse;  for 
when  asked  to  purge  himself  of  such  blemishes,  he  re- 
plied: "You  do  not  see  that  that  would  be  to  purge 
Agathon's  plays  of  Agathon,"  His  poetry  was  full  of 
trope,  inflection  and  metaphor;  glittering  with  spark- 
ling ideas  and  flowing  softly  along,  with  harmonious 
words  and  nice  construction,  but  lacking  in  the  ele- 
ment of  truly  virile  expression  and  deficient  in  manly 
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thought  and  vigor.     With  him  begins  the  decline  of 
tragic  art  in  its  higher  sense. 

Crittas. 

IsToted  in  his  day  for  his  tragedies,  elegies  and  prose 
works  was  Critias,  chief  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  From 
his  Sisyphus  a  fragment  has  been  preserved  in  which 
he  declares  faith  in  the  gods  to  be  merely  a  clever  de- 
vice for  holding  the  masses  in  check;  but  as  no  one 
would  dare  to  make  such  a  statement  before  an 
Athenian  audience,  the  piece  was  probably  intended 
only  for  private  reading. 

Ion. 

A  clever  and  versatile  writer  was  Ion  of  Chios, 
dramatist,  lyric  poet  and  philosopher.  Of  his  forty  or 
fifty  plays  only  a  few  titles  and  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us,  while  of  his  elegies  and  dithyrambs  nothing 
has  been  preserved.  He  was  a  friend  of  Socrates  and 
contemporary  with  all  the  three  great  dramatists,  win- 
ning the  third  prize  in  the  contest  where  Euripides  was 
first  with  his  Hippolytus.  In  commemoration  of  this 
not  very  glorious  victory  he  presented  each  Athenian 
citizen  with  a  flask  of  Chian  wine. 

Achaeus  of  Eretria  belongs  to  the  classic  age,  but  was 
not  himseK  a  classic,  though  his  satyric  plays  were  much 
admired  for  their  spirited  style,  albeit  somewhat  labored 
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and  lacking  in  clearness.  He  composed  more  than  forty 
dramas,  gaining  the  prize  only  once;  for  he  was  not  an 
Athenian  by  birth,  and  the  men  of  Athens  were  loth 
thus  to  honor  any  but  their  own  fellow-citizens. 

^ristarcl^us. 

Contemporary  also  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides  was 
Aristarchus  of  Tegea,  who  lived  to  be  a  centenarian,  to 
compose  seventy  pieces  and  to  win  two  tragic  victories. 
Only  the  titles  of  two  of  his  plays,  with  a  single  line  of 
the  text,  have  come  down  to  us,  though  his  Achilles  was 
freely  borrowed  by  Ennius.  Among  his  merits  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  brevity ;  for,  as  Suidas  relates,  he  was 
"the  first  one  to  make  his  plays  of  the  present  length." 

Neopl^ron. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  of  dramatists  was  Neophron 
of  Sicyon,  to  whom  are  accredited  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  of  his 
Medea  remaim  This,  it  is  said,  Euripides  used  in  his 
tragedy  which  bears  the  same  title,  though,  according 
to  some  authorities,  Neophron  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  As  Suidas  tells  us,  he  introduced 
in  his  plays  the  torture  of  slaves,  such  scenes,  according 
to  the  canons  of  dramatic  art,  not  being  produced  on  the 
stage,  but  merely  referred  to  by  messengers. 

The  poets  whose  productions  coincide  with  the 
period  of  the  ochlocracy,  or  mob  rule,  up  to  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  in  general  marked  by  an 
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effort  to  popularize  the  political,  religious  and  moral 
ideas  of  the  time.  As  imitators  of  Euripides,  they  were 
all  ''poets  "vvith  a  purpose,"  who  introduced  the  present 
into  the  world  of  myth  and  paid  homage  to  the  feeling 
of  the  day  even  in  the  words  they  used  and  the  form  of 
their  poetry  and  music.  Their  pieces  were  calculated  to 
produce  a  momentary  effect,  and  made  no  pretensions  to 
lasting  interest;  hence  nothing  has  survived  out  of  the 
large  number  of  tragedies  which  belong  to  this  period. 
We  owe  even  our  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  poets 
to  the  jests  pointed  at  them  by  Aristophanes,  and  a  few 
isolated  quotations  in  Athenseus,  Stoba^us  and  the  later 
grammarians.  Of  this  poetical  aftermath  Dionysus  is 
made  to  say  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes:  "A  chatter- 
ing set  they  are,  a  school  of  twittering  chirpers.  If  they 
can  once  get  a  play  represented,  the  effort  is  the  end  of 
them;  they  have  not  enough  virtility  for  another. 
Among  the  woers  of  tragedy  there  is  not  now  one  man, 
not  one  with  a  true  bold  voice." 

Eenocltg. 

In  this  passage  Aristophanes  has  specially  in  view 
Carcinus  of  Agrigentum,  his  son,  Zenocles,  with  his 
three  brothers  and  a  grandson  and  namesake  of  the 
former,  "a  whole  potful  of  tragic  crabs,"  as  they  have 
been  termed.  Zenocles,  whom  the  comedian  calls  an  ex- 
erable  poet  and  was  never  tired  of  ridiculing,  gained 
the  first  prize  with  one  of  his  trilogies,  when  in  competi- 
tion with  Euripides.  But  ^lian  accounts  for  this  by 
saying  that   "the  jury  were   either  intellectually  in- 
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capable  of  a  proper  decision  or  else  they  were  bribed.'* 
Carcinus  the  younger  received  a  prize  for  only  one  out 
of  his  one  hundred  and  sixty  plays,  many  of  them  com- 
posed at  the  court  of  Dionysius  II.  Miletus,  the  ac- 
cuser of  Socrates,  composed  an  (Edipean  trilogy  which 
has  been  preserved  from  obli\4on  only  in  the  jests  of  the 
comic  writers. 

In  the  period  which  followed  the  Peloponnesian  war^ 
along  with  the  continual  decay  of  political  and  religious 
life,  tragedy  sank  more  and  more  into  mere  rhetorical 
display.  The  school  of  loscrates  produced  the  orators 
and  tragedians,  Theodectes  and  Aphareus.  Theocdectes 
won  the  prize  eight  times,  on  one  occasion  with  his 
tragedy,  Mausolus,  in  the  contest  which  the  queen 
Artemisia  had  instituted  in  honor  of  her  dead  husband. 
On  the  same  occasion  he  was  defeated  in  rhetoric  by 
Theopompus.  Mausolus  was  especially  adapted  for 
recitations,  and,  from  what  Suidas  says,  it  appears  that 
the  whole  contest  was  one  of  declamation.  A  good  idea 
of  these  dramas  for  reading  and  recitation,  with  their 
accompaniment  of  cold,  rhetorical  pathos  and  their 
strong  leaning  toward  the  horrible,  may  be  gained  from 
the  plays  of  Seneca.  Of  the  fifty  tragedies  of  Theo- 
dectes we  have  the  names  of  about  ten  and  a  few  unim- 
portant fragments ;  among  them  were  an  Ajax,  CEJdipus, 
Orestes  and  Philodetes.  Stobseus  makes  the  following 
pessimistic  quotation  from  an  unknown  tragedy  of  his: 


'AH  human  beings  grow  old,  and  to  an  end 
Comes  every  birth  of  time,  save  only  one, 
Save  only  wickedness;  but  that,  methinks, 


CH/EREMON. 

Fast  as  the  race  of  mortals  doth  increase, 
Increaseth  equally  from  day  to  day." 
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Aphareus,  the  son  of  Hippias  the  sophist,  and  the 
adopted  son  of  Isocrates,  left  behind  him  thirty-seven 
tragedies,  and  had  been  successful  in  winning  four 
victories. 

Of  those  whose  works  were  intended  rather  for  pri- 
vate recitation  than  for  the  stage,  Chseremon  was  the 
most  popular,  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  his  de- 
scriptive powers.  Especially  admired  was  his  Centaur, 
a  mixture  of  the  drama  with  the  epic  and  lyric  poetry 
then  in  fashion,  in  which,  as  Aristotle  says,  he  em- 
ployed every  possible  form  of  metre.  His  maxim, 
"Luck,  not  wisdom,  rules  the  affairs  of  men/'  was 
adopted  by  Plutarch  as  the  text  of  one  of  his  essays. 
The  elder  Dionysius  was  capable  of  little  more  than 
etymological  trifling;  yet  so  low  had  tragedy  fallen  that 
he  carried  off  the  prize  at  the  Lensea  of  368  B.  C.  His 
victory  was  celebrated  at  Syracuse  with  brilliant  and 
prolonged  festivities,  in  which,  as  Diodorus  relates,  he 
himself  indulged  so  freely  that  he  never  recovered  from 
their  effects. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  tragedians 
of  the  second  and  third  ranks  it  may  be  seen  how 
enormously  rich  in  tragedies  Athens  was.  The  total 
number  has  been  estimated  at  fourteen  hundred,  but 
this  conjecture  is  to  a  large  extent  based  on  the  figures 
of  Suidas,  and  the  number  he  attributes  to  each 
dramatist    is    in    the    highest    degree    untrustworthy. 
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Whatever  was  the  actual  amount  of  this  literary- 
treasure,  only  a  portion  of  it  reached  the  Alexandrians. 
Each  century  lessened  the  number;  and  when  the 
Greek  world  was  submerged  in  the  tribes  of  invading 
barbarians,  little  more  existed  than  what  we  have  now, 
that  is  to  say,  a  small  selection  from  the  works  of  three 
great  tragic  poets.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  most 
favorable  cases,  the  details  which  Byzantine  scholars 
give  us  of  the  former  extent  of  dramatic  poetry  may 
rest  on  extracts  from  xllexandrine  worlds  of  literary 
history;  but  these  in  their  turn  were  mostly  based  on 
accounts  given  by  the  older  Peripatetics,  who  were 
themselves  no  longer  in  a  position  to  insure  accuracy  of 
.  detail. 
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